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STATEMENT 
BY 


Honourable Mitchell F. Hepburn 


With my first words, may I convey to your Lordship, and to your 
colleagues, the greetings of the Province of Ontario. 


Mr. Chairman, you need no welcome from me; this province claims 
you as a son and prides itself upon your distinguished career. Few there 
are so richly endowed for service; and few, if any, who have served their 
country in so many capacities—and served so well. You have been re- 
warded with the admiration of the Canadian people, the affections of the 
people of this province. 


And, now, may I expressalong deep note of discontent. The first 
notice the Premier of this province received that a Commission had been 
appointed to investigate the relations of the provinces with the central 
government came at the breakfast table, from a morning newspaper. 


I was perplexed. Perhaps, I should have surmised something of the 
sort was around the corner from something the Prime Minister had said 
a year ago in the House of Commons. My attention is frequently called to 
the Right Honourable Gentleman’s speeches but somehow I missed that 
one, and, upon enquiry, I learned that the Premier of another Province 
had also missed it. 


But surely the provinces are not to be penalized for inattention to the 
Hansard of the House of Commons; surely the objective of this Commis- 
sion bears so directly on the affairs of provincial government that all the 
provinces should have been consulted about the appointment of this Com- 
mission; and I suspect several of the provinces were consulted. For 
shortly after this Commission had emerged from the contemplative stage 
to reality, the Premier of Manitoba appeared before the Commission 
with thick volumes expressing views and proposals, “arrived at” (he said) 
“after long and careful inquiry”. And I said to myself: “How long has 
this thing been going on”. 
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The answer came from an unexpected quarter. The budget speech of 
the recent session of the Legislature of Manitoba let the cat out of the 
bag; in fact, several cats. The members of Manitoba’s Legislature were 
told (and I thought, with a boast) that active work in preparation of 
Manitoba’s case before the Commission had commenced almost three 
months before the terms of the reference to this Commission had been 
made public. The Minister went on to say: 


“On June 3rd, 1937, I attended a Conference at Regina at which the 
Governments of the three Prairie Provinces were represented. At this 
Conference we sought to find a basis upon which problems common to the 
three Provinces could be most efficiently and economically analysed for 
presentation to the Rowell Commission”. 


Mr. Chairman. Budget speeches are not offhand deliverances; their 
words are weighed, with care, and on the authority of a Minister of the 
Crown, we are informed that Manitoba was conferring with Saskatche- 
wan and Alberta about proceedings before the Rowell Commission before 
most of us, at least, the Premier of Ontario, knew there was to be a “Row- 
ell Commission”. 


Not the least significant act of the Regina Conference was the em- 
ployment of two professors of American Universities, and one of them “an 
adviser to the United States Treasury” — to assist in preparing a case 
against the Canadian Treasury. 


Mr. Chairman. When I learned these things, my perplexity turned into 
something else. The matter went deeper than discourtesy to the province 
for whose affairs, with my colleagues, I am responsible; in fact, it went to 
depths and widths I hesitate to describe in words before this Commission. 


The matter I have been discussing has several folds of significance. 
for one thing, it illustrates the manner in which political business is con- 
ducted (and perhaps throws a side-light on the decline of democracy). Let 
me stress the point for it bears directly on my position before this Com- 
mission. 

Several months back, while preparing for a session of the Legislature, 
a copy of the evidence taken before this Commission at Winnipeg was laid 
on my table. As you will recall, sir, included in those briefs were two Ac- 
counts Rendered; one for $47,000,000 a year, for the period 1931-36, and 
the other, for $58,000,000 a year without time-limit. Since then, I seem fe 
have been receiving, almost daily, copies of other briefs submitted to this 
Commission; and what am I now to say about them? I confess I have not 
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read most of them. To read them was impossible within the time at any 
Premier’s disposal; and yet, I suppose most of them concern, In some re- 
spect, the business of this province. 


Further—important as it is—this Commission is not the only one 
launched upon us. The other day I received the thick Report of a Federal 
Commission that had investigated the textile field and my province 1s 1n- 
tensely interested in textiles; I had barely opened the pages of ee Re- 
port when I received another Report, this time, from a Federal Commis- 


sion on Unemployment; and I am told another Commission, at Ottawa, is 
in the throes of giving delivery to still another Report. 


Of course this Government is concerned over the reference to this 
Commission; and particularly over the Account Rendered at the instiga- 
tion of the Regina Conference. I say, particularly, for if entertained, about 
half of those many millions a year would have to be taken out of the al- 
ready half-emptied pockets of the people of this province. 


Surely, the people’s money is not to be disposed of by millions that 
way. If the case of the Regina Conference had not broken down in the 
telling one can well imagine a very, very serious situation might have 
arisen within Confederation. 


Further, it is the considered opinion of this Government that this 
Commission should not have been appointed by Order-in-Council; the dig- 
nity of this Commission—the gravity of its mission—warranted appoint- 
ment by the Parliament of Canada. Only a few weeks ago the Prime Min- 
ister of Canada held that the export of a certain commodity should not be 
licensed by Order-in-Council (although to issue a license was clearly with- 
in the power of Council, and indeed, for years, the practice); it was con- 
tended that relations with a foreign power deserved parliamentary action. 
The provinees are entitled to no less regard. 


May I, with all respect, go further to say that matters concerning the 
structure of Confederation should not have been assigned to a commission 
(no matter the distinction of its membership). There may be different 
views as to the approach to Confederation; personally, I have always re- 
garded Confederation as the outcome of conference. Holding that opinion, 
1 hold that even the senior partner should“~not have empowered a com- 
mission to proceed as your reference runs, “with re-examination of the 
economic and financial basis of Confederation”. If there is to be change in 
Confederation (in my opinion) it can be brought about only by renewed 
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conferences of the representatives of the people and with unanimity of 
approval. 

It follows that the Province of Ontario is not before this Commission 
either as an applicant or as a defendent. 


Later on, I shall have some comments to make as to the opinions pre- 
sented to this Commission and more particularly as to the briefs prepared 
at the instigation of the Regina Conference directly concerning the fi- 
nances of this province. The Ministers and officials of the province will 
lay before you certain statistical memoranda, with observations; but, de- 
cisively: we are not here to bargain away functions with which we have 
been charged, not here to trade off the resources we are sworn to pre- 
serve. 


When, in the initial transcript of the hearings of the Commission, I 
found the Premier of Manitoba offering to transfer provincial revenues 
and jurisdiction to the central government in exchange for assumption of 
debt (and other things) with a warning that the essential parts of the 
offer had to be accepted, or the deal was off; I wondered how the thing 
could be done. 


We make no pretension to such a power. For us, the Cabinet is now, 
as it Was in its inception—a committee of the representatives of the con- 
stituencies. In Ontario, the people are the sovereign power. 


We do not hold that the Constitution is inviolable just because it will 
be a year over three score and ten, next July. The Constitution exists for 
the people. This Government fully realizes — as runs your mandate—that 
governments are now-a-days called upon for services that were not fore- 
seen at the time of Confederation. 


Canada is not alone in falling upon new times. How people may adapt 
themselves and their political institutions to the social and economic pres- 
sure of to-day is quite the most important thing on earth. Are modern 
demands upon governments such that people may no longer govern them- 
selves? European nations seem to have generally answered in the af- 
firmative. Looking across the Atlantic we can observe social orders 
crumbling, like chalk, under the iron-hand of concentrated power. Only 
people deeply grounded in individualism have been able to hold on to free- 
dom. 


Is our vision blurred at home? I do not, for a moment, suggest there 
is a formidably deliberate plan to destroy our parliamentary institutions; 
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I do say: were the men of 1837 to take stock of our politics, in 1938, they 
would find little left of the political ideals on which they placed such store. 
And the Manitobans have protested the intrusion of executive power, Say- 
ing: 

“In our view it is a sound prineiple that the taxation of imports 
should be a matter of decision by the Federal Parhament and we believe 
that the development in recent years whereby import duties may be levied 
by decisions of the Governor-in-Council, or the Minister of National Rev- 
enue, or the Department of National Revenue, constitutes an undesirable 
method of levying taxation”. 


Of course I agree with that statement; but I must say it is passing 
strange the constitutionalists of Manitoba should have strained at an 
Order-in-Council dealing with spinach, and swallowed one, empowering a 
re-examination of the terms of Confederation. May I add: if the constitu- 
tionalists had been looking for an illustration of autocratic, executive 
action on tariff matters, they might well have turned to the year 1936 
when the Governor-in-Council forgot all about the existence of a parliam- 
entary-created Tariff Board, revised the tariff on the greater part of the 
trade of Canada and only after the rates had been in effect for weeks 
were the representatives of the constituencies called upon for ratification. 


. Before deciding that our political structure is out of joint with the 
times, surely, it is the part of wisdom to make sure we understand its de- 
sign. For reasons we cannot stay to discuss, our grandfathers were defi- 
nitely and bitterly opposed to the concentration of political power; and 
when, in the course of events, they came to have political power over 
themselves, they deliberately dispersed it. Some power they gave to the 
municipalities, some, to the provinces, and some, to a central body. Now 
we are told we have too much government; and I agree. 


Beyond doubt there is gross prodigality—woeful waste—in public ad- 
ministration; but we may have economy under the present political frame- 
work, There is overlapping of functions between the central and provincial 
bodies; but we may correct it, without destroying the balance set up for 
the insurance of self-government. In short, I am about to contend that by 
re-arranging the public services, we may eliminate waste, increase effi- 
ciency and, at the same time, bring government closer to the people — all 
without changing the Constitution. 


Certain matters of public administration would probably have been 
better with the provinces from the beginning; probably, the Federal Gov- 
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ernment assumed certain functions because it was originally charged with 
administering Territories in the process of settlement, and held on after 
the Territories became Provinces. 


Canada is a country of distances; and travel to a Capital located mid- 
continent is expensive. Departments requiring frequent public attendance 
would probably be the better for decentralization. 


Distance leads to diversity. Agriculture takes on sharply divergent 
form in Quebec, Ontario and Saskatchewan. The best drawn Order that 
ever came out of Council, at Ottawa, will not profitably yield maple sugar 
on the prairies, nor strong wheat in the Niagara Peninsula. When we 
speak of “mines” in Ontario, we do not think of “mines” as the Nova Sco- 
tians usually do. The diversity of the factory is notorious. I feel certain 
that the blanket factory at Sifton, Manitoba is quite unlike the blanket 
factory at Lindsay, Ontario. And the living conditions of industrial la- 
bour are different. 


These things are mentioned, not to contend that the Federal Govern- 
ment should yield functions to the provinces, rather to point out where 
economies may be effected. Without doubt Federal Ministers in charge of 
departments that over-lap provincial departments can stake a claim to 
valued services; but I question there would be material loss of efficiency 
by transference to the provinces. At any rate, if we are to have economy 
in public administration, we should begin to practice it; if we have a re- 
eard for the tax-payers beyond an expression of kind words, we should 
cut down the expense of government. There is no wishing well. 


These things are trite. What has happened in modern times to neces- 
sitate changes in the set-up of our Constitution? | What of these social 
services unforeseen by the Fathers of Confederation? How shall we dis- 
tribute them among our several governing bodies? You have heard much 
of the nature and need of modern social services the past several months; 


and now, Mr. Chairman, I want to discuss the relative capacity of govern- 
ments to administer those services. 


The bare mention of the subject reminds one of the accumulation of 
functions by the Federal Government since Confederation, and one might 
well say, within the lifetime of the present generation. 


The Statute of Westminster is supposed to have made a nation of us. 
Canada has Ministers at foreign courts and consular agents everywhere! 
Canada makes treaties with foreign nations! Canada is represented at 
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the League of Nations! And all these things have been added to the Fede- 
ral Government since Confederation. 


Within the past few years the Federal Government has taken on the 
duty of regulating the volume of the credit of the country. Indeed, it 
has set up business as a banker for the bankers and proposes to relieve the 
provinces of some of their financial duties. 


The Fathers of Confederation did not foresee the airplane—the Fede- 
ral Government made a department of it. The Fathers of Confederation 
never dreamed of the radio—and the Federal Government now uses it to 
broadcast news and advertise coffee, and other things (even on the Lord’s 
Day) taxing the people for the privilege of listening in. 


Within the memory of many of us, the Federal Government acquired 
ownership of transcontinental railways, with several thousand miles of 
branch lines; it sails ships, runs hotels, operates news-stands and barber 
shops and laundries—and loses about fifty millions a year. Now the Fed- 
eral Government reaches out for a share in the control of the traffic on the 
highways. 

War! The requirements of modern warfare havenoend. The strain 
on governments is not merely great; it is terrific. During the Great War 
we were constantly being told of “the last ounce” that was being thrown 
into armament; and now Ottawa proceeds to re-armament. 


And I repeat my question: shall we place the “new services” with the 
Federal Government or with the provinces? 

The answer does not depend wholly upon what we want governments 
to do for us; it depends upon what governments may do to us, once they 
are seized with power. For we are a stupid people if we imagine ourselves 
immune from the consequences of concentrating power in few hands. We 
may not disagree over the lessons of the times; and all time. The accumu- 
lation of power leads to autocracy; its distribution is the safety-zone of 
democracy. | 

The facts and finances with respect to our social services will be 
placed before you. I shall only touch upen several phases of the 
subject that give us deepest concern. As you will realize sir, we have had 
no trouble in thinking of things we would like to do for people who need 
things, and cannot provide them out of their own earnings; our trouble 
(as apparently with the other provinces) is to provide those needs out of 


ring peoples’ earnings. Perhaps the problem may be expressed in tabloid 
orm: 
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(a) under the capitalist system the revenue for social services has to 
be raised by taxation with a result that: 


(b) the taxes are usually (not always) added to prices, and higher 
prices are inevitably met with decreased consumption, and consequent un- 


employment, 
(c) and an expansion of social services, requiring additional taxation. 


Never was there a more vicious circle; never anything — save war — 
more charged with disaster to civilization. Strong creditor nations have 
suffered economic paralysis by the diversion of income into public chan- 
nels; and Canada, on a per caput basis, is one of the world’s notorious 
debtors. 


It is an unpleasing picture; and yet it remains to trace in its darkest 
lines. They are not imaginary—those lines—they are to be found in real 
life; you may have them alike from Moscow and Berlin; from Vienna and 
Rome. Dr. Osthold, writing in an English bank review submits that a 
state which distributes “more than 20 per cent of the national income to 
annuitants and unemployed without any return cannot tolerate disturb- 
ance in economic conditions.” It was a matter of life and death says Dr. 
Osthold: “for Germay to abandon all disputes whether of political parties 
or concerning labour conditions, and to attain unity of policy for state, 
people and industrial economy. Any other alternative must perforce have 
resulted in anarchy.” 


It is not a sufficient answer to say: Canada is unlike Germany, and 
unlike Italy, and unlike other European countries that changed their con- 
stitutions to place power in the hands of governments that they might 
have “a common standard of public and social service.’ May I go on to 
apply Dr. Osthold’s observation of the effect of centralization to the prob- 


lem you are specifically called upon to examine — Federal-Provincial Re- 
lations. He says: 


“The second requirement is being satisfied by the disappearance of the 
Confederate States as separate political entities; they now exist only as 
administrative units under Imperial Intendants, and in the future they will 
be wholly absorbed in a new territorial subdivision of the Reich.” 


You may have thought, Mr. Chairman, that I was wandering afield 
when I drew upon European experience in these vexed matters about 
which we are presently concerned; but surely it is now quite obvious, from 
other peoples’ experience, and from our own, that Canadians ought to 
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strengthen the hands of government closest to the people—or get ready 
to look back on the past seventy-five years as merely an interlude of free- 


dom. 


How then are we to have “uniformity” of social services in Canada, 
for: say, wage codes and unemployment insurance? This government 1s 
committed to a policy of unemployment insurance. When the Prime Min- 
ister of Canada wrote stating that the Federal Government was ready to 
provide that service I promptly promised the cooperation of this province 
because the matter had been so recently discussed with the people; but sub- 
sequent events have led me to consider the matter may be better left with 
the provinces; for no sooner had the matter been talked about than the 
capitalized wheat-growing interests of the West began a drive for crop- 
‘nsuranee. Frankly, Mr. Chairman, I am not to-day prepared to express 
dogmatic views on this phase of the subject. It may be in a country with 
Canada’s economic diversities, “federal codes” are impracticable. 


The principle of insurance, I take it, depends upon the feasibility of 
predicting, with a measure of assurance, what is likely to happen in the 
future. The injection of the prospects of “wheat crops” into the scheme 
of insuring wage-earners alters the picture. Further, if the farmers are 
entitled to “unemployment insurance” when they have no crops, their em- 
ployees are even more entitled to claim on the insurance fund. And we 
have but to look at the nature of farm employment in the West to observe 
that it is a highly uninsurable risk. The number of farm workers (male) 
for the three Prairie Provinces is recorded by the last census as fol- 
lows: 


PRAIRIE FARMS 


Hired Help—1936 
(Male only) 


Members of Temporary | Permanent 

= : the Family Employees Employees 
Manitoba .... 83,070 44,049 5,782 
Saskatchewan 184,816 118,826 11,426 
Alberta ...... 130,504 89,764 9,268 
_ TOTAL......| 398,390 252,639 26,476 


Already we have industrial codes in this province. The industrial 
diversity of Canada, with the diversity of living conditions, does not re- 
quire amplification. I mention the matter to suggest that when “codes” 
are required it may be they are better arranged by “Compact” between 
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the provinces than by federal legislation. As you know across the south- 
ern boundary an attempt at social legislation has been made by “Com- 
pacts” between the states and, with only partial success, by reason of the 
number of states. 


Canada does not have to face that difficulty. We have but nine pro- 
vinces. Already Ontario has had helpful conferences over proposed social 
enactment with Quebec; and Ontario is ready to co-operate with all the 
provinces, whenever it is found desirable to equalize social conditions. 


At first sight it may appear a paradox that uniformity of social legis- 
lation should not bring about uniformity of consequences; but, on second 
thought, it is plainly so with nations; and it may be so with the provinces. 
“Compact” is designed to contribute to social security for of course enact- 
ments arrived at, after conference, should not be abrogated, or even 
amended, without further conference. One needs but think of the changes 
in the tariff schedule, since 1930, to observe the Federal Government’s con- 
tribution to social insecurity. 


If it is proposed that re-adjustment be in the form of assigning more 
duties to an already overburdened, central government, more power to a 
government that has already departed from the well-thumbed practices of 
parliamentary institutions, then sir, we have but to look across the Atlan- 
tic to read the destiny of the Canadian people. 


If, however, it is proposed that the provinces shall take over addition- 
al functions, it remains to consider whether the revenues required for the 
purpose shall be supplied by (a) further federal subsidies or (b) by an as- 
signment of taxable sources that, by their nature, are related to the spe- 
cific services requiring expenditures. 


The Controller of Finances. will deal at length with taxation; but I 
shall stress the fact that many of the so-called modern social services arise 
out of the development of modern industrialism. The farmer’s lot is a 
hard one; but it takes on generally different form, and requires a different 
treatment than the desperate plight of the wage-less —and often home- 
less—urban factory worker. 


It follows that the provinces charged with social services should make 
the initial levy on incomes arising within the provinces. The federal in- 
come-taxing officer should step in only when the provincial needs have 
been satisfied. 

Whatever our disagreements, I take it we agree that it is poor politics, 
and worse economy, that one government should tax for another to spend, 
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Confederation began with provincial subsidies—apparently with reason— 
and since then, the demand for still “better terms” has been interminable 
(and sometimes with slight reason). The Controller of Finances has a 
statement to make as to the subsidized relations of the provinces within 
the Dominion. 

Equality between the provinces is impossible. Prince Edward Island 
can never be like Manitoba; Ontario may not have the coal and petroleum 
with which Alberta is so richly endowed; and yet, somehow, we must get 
along together. The provinees are fiscal entities; and governments, like 
individuals, must learn to manage within their means. 

When a government has been carrying on within its means, that obser- 
vation is probably accepted as a matter of course; when a government— 
for any reason—has lived beyond its means, and has trouble in catching 
up, the thing is different; particularly different, under a federal system. 
When the parties under federation fall into disagreement over their ac- 
counts the prospect of a happy settlement depends upon the spirit in 
which the accounts are presented. 

When I first learned that Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta had 
combined to draw on our finances, through the Federal Treasury, I did not 
use the phrase that they were “ganging up” against us. When I learned 
that the Prairie Provinces had retained several professors of American 
Universities to prepare their case, 1 was not annoyed. (I confess I 
thought the Prairies must have a weak case; that was all.) The pro- 
gramme of the provinces of Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta, as in- 
stigated by the Regina Conference—if entertained—would divert millions 
of revenue from the sorely pressed provinces of Ontario and Quebec; but 
when the Ministers of those provinces met to discuss the proposed diver- 
sion of their revenues they were accused of “vanging up” against 
the Prairie Provinces. I resent the imputation. 

If I am told this Commission is not interested in my resentment, I 
have to insist that this Commission, while working over the figures of our 
economic relations, has primarly to consider the effect of its investigation 
upon the human figures of Canada. 

Ontario believes it has met its obligations. Times again the West has 
charged the East with having economic advantage as a result of the fede- 
ral system. 

Let us at last know the truth. 

The West has performed a service in presenting its claims “in terms of 
money.” JI dispute the items of the Account Rendered; I shall almest im- 
mediately show that the balance of benefits lies with the Prairies; but, 
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really we need not quarrel over the matter; when all the items are in the 
Account the sum total will speak for itself. 

When reading Manitoba’s brief on Monetary Policy I resolved to have 
something to say about that particular matter. Although I never ac- 
quired a reputation as a monetary economist, it was plain that, if the Min- 
nesota professor was right in his theory, he was wrong In his deductions; 
particularly wrong, as to the benefits that would have accrued to the 290,- 
000 farmers of the prairies. And then I found that you, sir, and other 
Commissioners, on public examination of the argument, had apparently 
come to about the same conclusion. | 

However, there are several matters arising out of the brief to which I 
should like to draw your attention. © First, I should like to take up the 
number of farms on the prairies. Democracy is based on Numbers. You 
have heard much about that disastrous period, 1931-1936, during which, 
you were told western wheat-growers suffered, by monetary and tariff 
policies, to the extent of $76,000,000 a year; you were told of marginal and 
sub-marginal farming and abandoned farms; and, unhappily, there were 
hardships in the West (as everywhere) during that period. 

If the West suffered more than the East there are several explana- 
tions, away from any federal policy. For one thing, the western farni- 
ers were nct so well grounded in their holdings. When the Agricultural 
Crisis came, the percentage of operators who had been on the farms they 
occupied for less than five years was as follows: Manitoba, 32.7 p.c.; Sas- 
katchewan, 35.1 p.c.; Alberta 40.4 p.c. 

Not only were thousands of western farmers “new” to the lands they 
occupied, a large percentage of them were also quite “new” to the coun- 
try, as will be observed from the following census table: 


NATIVITY OF FARMERS 
Census of Canada 1931, p. CXCII 
ny Canada Other British USS. Other Foreign 


Pan Island ¢s5-+40 1: 98.06 0.97 0.91 0.06 
Nova Scotia ........ 96.42 2.19 0.82 Gay 
New Brunswick .... 94.68 3.09 1.54 0.69 
SUC) 5 aa ee 97.53 0.67 1.20 0.60 
BCT g hee ee ee 87.08 NA 1.40 4.28 
ManwOba. oa... 5555), 45.34 15.82 3.46 Sima 
Saskatchewan ...... 34.19 16.84 14.96 34.01 
VeVi cg! Dan Eee D 28.17 1715 21.81 Beat 
British Columbia ... 32.53 36.82 9.02 21.00 
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And in spite of the formidable handicaps of “newness” there was an 
actual gain in the number of farms for the period 1931-1936 in which it is 
claimed the provinces suffered most disability. According to the census 
vecurns the number of occupied farms was as follows: 


. 19381 1936 
“Manitoba ......... 54,199 57,774 
Saskatchewan .... 136.472 142,391 
Mibertay . 20s oo lake 97,408 100,358 
A a: ee ene eee ee 288,079 300,523 


Frankly, one finds it difficult to reconcile those figures of growth 
with the statement of loss through political injury. Whatever the facts 
about the effects of Federal Policy on prairie economy, there is no room to 
doubt the effect of the drought. During 1931-1936 a wide-spread area of 
the West was devastated by the encroaching desert; and numbers of 
farms were abandoned. Yet, each of the previnces had a net gain in farm 
occupation; and there was loss only in one province of acreage under cul- 
tivation. I give the figures from the Census: 


AREA OF FIELD CROPS 


1931 1936 
' Acres Acres 
Bisnitope. -ices voce lus 5,842,368 6,123,670 
Saskatchewan ........ 22,126,529 21,967,167 
CAA CA cct og he Mimege tence Cee ae 12,037,394 12,103,744 


The case of the Prairie Provinces for compensation at our expense 
rests on the fallen fortunes of the wheat-growers and it has seemed to me, 
we ought to have before us a brief statement of what really happened to 
wheat. Fortunately, there is little room for controversy over the matter; 
the subject has been investigated, times again, by authorative bodies, in- 
cluding the Imperial Economic Committee, the International Institute of 
Agriculture and the League of Nations and, without dissent, they agree 
that the catastrophe began with an upset in the ranking of wheat export- 
ers during the war. The figures of shipments from the exporting countries 
to the world’s markets for representative pre-war and post-war periods 
tell the story. I give them: 
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Average of crop years 1909-14 Average of crop years 1924-29 
Net exports Net exports 
Millions Percentage Millions Percentage 
Order of bushels share Order of bushels share 
RuSSia 2c. 164.5 24.5 Sastry bP 309.5 38.8 
Ini Unitec 
gee ay 110.0 16.4 Shaves. guy 178.5 22.4 
Danubian Argentina .. 154.6 19.4 
Countries. 109.0 16.2 Danubian 
Canada .... 95.6 14.2 Countries. 36.7 4.6 
Argentina .. 84.7 Tate > Ue oe 12.8 1.6 
Australia .. 5D.2 8.2 
DY? & a 49.8 7 by PAlitiieo eG, se 8.3 ne 
er Tee eee 2.4 A 
Total (vcs. 671.2 797.0 


Reports—Imperial Economic Committee—1931 
The Wheat Situation p. 49. 

May I now draw interpretation of these figures—not out of my imagi- 
nation—may I draw it first from the Economic Committee of the League 
of Nations that, in 1931, published the results of an investigation into the 
Agricultural Crisis. The members of the Commission are no doubt fami- 
liar with the findings but I ask leave to place on the record brief extracts 
from their Report bearing directly on the problem before us: 

1. “The depression in agricultural products is the bottom of the gen- 


eral crisis, the depression in cereals is at the bottom of the agricultural 
depression.” 


2. “The outbreak of war upset the production of and trade in wheat. 
It caused Russia, which had been the principal exporter before 1914, to dis- 
appear from the list of exporting countries. It brought about a consider- 
able decrease in sowing and an enormous deficit in crops in Europe. It 
stimulated the extra-European producers. Attracted by the prices, which 
had risen to three times their previous level, the oversea farmers cleared 
and sowed virgin soil. Banks advanced them money; factories supplied 


them machinery. In a few years the land under wheat increased as much 
as in the previous forty years.” 


3. “The rise in the production of wheat is essentially due to the great 
overseas producing countries. The increase which has taken place im 
Canada is of the greatest absolute nd relative importance.” 
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If the League’s Committee is right in concluding that the relative 
over-production of wheat was responsible for the Agricultural Crisis, and 
right, that Canada, in this instance, Western Canada, was responsible for 
the “greatest absolute and relative” over-production of the world’s wheat 
supply; then the Prairie Provinces are themselves the makers of their 
own (and other people’s) misfortunes. And the parties to the Regina 
Conference assisted the farmers of western Canada to grow more wheat. 
No doubt with good intention! But good intentions and bad judgment 
have paved many a way to an unpleasant place. 


When the battle-fields of Europe were turned back again into wheat- 
fields and their former customers gave notice after notice (by tariff rates) 
that they intended to supply their own daily bread, the governments of 
the Prairie Provinces seem to have gone right on encouraging wheat- 
erowers to expand production. Perhaps, I am on controversial ground— 
and this phase of the matter is important — I ask permission to place a 
statement by Professor Bertil Ohlin (Stockholm) on the records which 
(with statistics) seems to prove that instead of more Canadian money 
being needed, in 1931, the need was less Canadian wheat. 


After discussing the origin of the Agricultural Crisis, Professor Oh- 
lin, in his case for Economic Reconstruction, points out: 


“The increase in the stocks of cereals—which for wheat reached in 
1929 a figure representing more than twice the average for 1921-1926 was 
due partly to a fall in the per capita consumption of bread cereals in coun- 
tries with a high or rising standard of living, partly also to the extension 
of the area under wheat. Thus, the excessive capacity of production was 
confined to wheat alone. The following figures, which show the areas (in 


thousand hectares) under wheat, rye, barley, oats, maize and rice are most 
illuminating: 


—sssSWheat- «(Other Cereals Total 
1909-1913 ....... 63,500 131,200 | 194,700 
1920-1924 ....... 69.000 130,400 199,400 
1925-1929... 74,300 133,800 208,100 


“Evidently in the years following the war the production of wheat 
tended to exceed the quantities that could be sold at prices affording 
farmers the customary returns and standard of living. This was not, 
however, realized until 1928-1929. But, even then, no attempt was made 
to adapt the output to the new conditions. Hence, it must be asked: How 
is it that the bumper wheat crop of 1928 did not lead to a far-reaching re- 
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duction of prices, and thereby to a shift in production and a smaller acreage 
under wheat? The answer is not difficult to find. Part of the crop was 
withheld from the market by the Canadian Wheat Pool, which succeeded 
in raising quotations towards the end of 1928S" 


In view of that record—and I could go on confirming it—it is almost 
‘neredible that the Prairie Provinces should now claim disability against 
the rest of Canada because the wheat-growers of the Prairie Provinces 
were not enabled to enter into competitive devaluation of currency with 
Australia when. to use the words of the Premier of Manitoba: “Australia 
fell upon the verge of bankruptcy.” 


The Commission brought out on examination the difference in the 
financial and trade relations of Canada and Australia; and brought out the 
increased burden that would have resulted in Canadian debt-charges with 
the United States. The brightest page in the Relations of the Provinces 
will never be the one in which the Premier of Manitoba argued: 


“Tf the argument that the necessity of keeping Canada able to pay for- 
eign debt, at not too great a cost, is sound—which we do not admit—the 
position is that Western Canada lost more in the exports than it gained in 
paying foreign debts, and therefore, suffered a substantial net loss 
through the exchange policy of Eastern Canada.” 


To argue, in effect: since the West borrowed largely from the East, 
and the East borrowed largely abroad, the West was entitled to devalua- 


tion which would have left the East holding the bag does not make for 
Canadian unity. 


However—and quite clearly—the West would not have been left in 
possession of the gains it seems to imagine it would have had from devalu- 
ation; on some counts, the West would have been penalized more than the 
East. For example, among the country’s foreign debts is one on railway 
account of $800,000,000. The increase in debt-charges would have been re- 
flected in the rail rates of wheat to seaboard. The wheat-growers would 
have benefitted little by the exploitation of labour (usually a source of 
profit from exchange-dumping) because the wheat farms of the Canadian 


West are almost exclusively “family farms”; their wage bills are relative- 
ly negligible. 


At first one is puzzled over the almost curiously nonchalant attitude of 
the Prairie Provinces toward the effect of devaluation on the price of im- 


ported goods ; in fact, Professor Upgren almost points out with pride that 
devaluation woul have “retarded imports’. The price of dutiable goods 
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would have borne the hallmark of protection (even tractors) and still no 
effort is made by the West to count the cost. The enigma is solved when 
one turns to the next book and finds a separate Account Rendered for dis- 
ability created by the retardation of imports. 


And one is almost compelled to admire the economic legerdemain dis- 
played by the professors of the American Universities. On a previous oc- 
casion one of the professors described the use of currency devaluation to 
retard imports as something “like using a sledge hammer to kill a fly.” 
With claims, alike, under Monetary Policy and Tariff Policy, the set-up is 
just an offer to play the old game of “Heads I Win Tails you Lose.” 


It is admitted the domestic costs of the wheat-growers would have 
been increased under the devaluation; would the increase in world prices 
have been sufficient to offset the losses? From your examination I 
gathered the impression, Mr. Chairman, that you thought the growers of 
the prairies would have had some net gain. I take it the deciding factor 
would have been the price of wheat. Personally I have always looked upon 
Wheat speculation as a dangerous business, but may I indicate, very brief- 
ly, the grounds on which I have come to the conclusion that the western 


Wwheat-growers would have lost rather than gained from devaluation in 
1931. 


In 1930 the world’s wheat stocks. as I have already observed, were in- 
ordinately heavy. The following table of indices gives the record: 


INDICES OF WORLD WHEAT STOCKS 
(Base 1925-1929 —100) 


1925 average 12 
£926- oe 89 
12: 7 jai 104 
US a 108 
1c 124 
1930. “ 158 


Now does it not follow, because the objective of currency devalua- 


tion is stimulation of exports, devaluation would also have stimulated pro- 
duction? 


Such was the experience of Australia. Within four years after its de- 
valuation, Australia had increased its production of wheat 40 p.c. over the 
rate of production in the previous six years. If Canada had followed Aus- 
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tralia in the ratio of production, as in the ratio of devaluation, I suggest 
wheat might not have brought prices yielding the cost of hauling it from 
the prairies. For, in the period, 1926 to 1930, Australia had 9.2 p.c. of the 
world’s market, while Canada had 37.1 p.c. The computation of the 
further results I leave to the speculative statisticians. 


The Premier of Manitoba assures us he would not have the Federal 
Government underwrite an “uneconomic industry”. Well! Mr. Chairman, 
if speculating on wheat futures is hazardous for an individual it is equally 
hazardous (and worse) for a state. The West longs naturally for the re- 
turn of volume and price to wheat; and J have no intention of expressing 
a personal opinion as to the probability of the return of the good, old, 
golden days. That there will always be a substantial demand for Manitoba 
wheat wherever there are people who have a taste for good bread seems 
certain. 

But nothing will satisfy the West except bigger and better wheat 
markets. “Without export markets” says the Premier of “Manitoba “there 
is no sound ground for optimism as to our future”. And the Premier goes 
on to say: “It is unfortunate that neither the members of this Commission 
nor any one else can predict what the long time trade and fiscal policies 
will be”. And yet, with doubt in his mind, the Premier would have us adjust 
our national policies to the needs of wheat-growers, confident that “the 
natural advantages of Western Canada are such that they can be develop- 
ed far beyond any we have yet attained.” 


The West stakes its case on the wheat market. 


Whether we like it or not, it appears we must speculate about the 
future of wheat in international trade. Having disclaimed a gift of fore- 
casting, [am going to ask permission to place on the record opinions on 
the subject expressed by Mr. A. Cairns at the Fourth Conference of 
Agriculture Economists (St. Andrews, Scotland, 19386) Mr. Cairn’s ser- 
vices with the World’s Wheat Advisory Board and, indeed, his association 
with the wheat pools of Western Canada give weight to his views. Mr. 
Cairns said: 


| “My reasons for taking a very discouraging view of the outlook for 
international trade in wheat in the next decade may be classified roughly 
in the order of their importance, as follows: 


1. In many countries wheat and politics are now almost synonymous 
terms. Wheat has been subjected to far more political doctoring than any 
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other agricultural commodity. Wheat is the principal cash crop of a large 
eroup of farmers. In many countries this group is politically very power- 


ful. 


2. My second reason for being so gloomy about the wheat outlook is 
the international repercussions of the purely national attempts being 
made by many countries to solve their wheat problems. In each of the past 
years wheat grown in European “importing” countries has been exported 
to Great Britain; these heavily subsidized exports have depressed the 
price of wheat imported from normal exporting countries. In 1933-34 Ger- 
many was a substantial new exporter of wheat; in 1934-1935 France was 
a large, and Sweden and Latvia were substantial, new exporters; in 
1935-1936 Portugal joined the ranks of net exporters; and in 1936-1937 
Czechoslavakia will probably be a new recruit. 


9 


3. My third reason for taking a dark view about the outlook for in- 
ternational trade in wheat is the phenomenal improvement during the 
past decade in the productivity of European agriculture. Oversea farm- 
ers made great strides during and immediately after the War in increas- 
ing their agricultural output per man. In the past ten years European 
farmers have made similar strides. 


4. My fourth reason for believing that international trade in wheat 
in the next decade will be very much smaller than in the post-war decade 
is the striking downward trend in per capita consumption of wheat in 
many countries.” 


Mr. Cairns is indeed pessimistic about wheat; but surely there is no 
reason for pessimism about the future of the great Canadian West. That 
remark may appear a bold one, in face of the opinion expressed by the 
Premier of Manitoba, but I am a great believer in the value of perspec- 
tive—and hard facts. I want now to give my basis for the conclusion that 


the West has a great future, even if the old volume of wheat exports 
never comes back. 


In the first place, there are not 290,000 “wheat farms” in the Prairie 
Provinces. The Bureau of Statistics at Ottawa classifies a “wheat farm” 
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as one having 50 p.c. or more of its gross income from wheat, and in that 
sense, the number of “wheat farms” in the Prairie Provinces (in 1935), 
according to the census, was as follows: with a total of 57,774 farms in 
Manitoba only 7,311 are classed as “wheat farms”; cut of 142,311 farms in 
Saskatchewan only 62,311 are wheat farms and out of 100,358 farms in Al- 
berta, but 29.807 are “wheat farms”. 


Those figures alter the situation. While wheat is still important, it is 
not the life and soul of the West. I have every sympathy for those 99 
thousand farmers whose main source of revenue has declined; but really I 
do not see that it is necessary to upset Confederation on their behalf; 
nor do I believe we should be called upon to re-make a fiscal policy that 
was established long before most of them ever turned a furrow, with a 
tractor, on Canadian soil. 


Perhaps the necessity for producing less wheat is another instance of 
the ill-wind that habitually, blows some good, for there are social features 
about high-powered, mechanized farming that some of us have watched 
with concern. More than one European country has been forced into 
social revolution largely through accumulation of its land in few families 
and the census returns will have it that 14,928 families have possession 
of 26,098,771 acres ( or 23.07 p.c.) of the “occupied farm” acreage of the 
Prairie Provinces. 


If I have over-stayed my time in a discussion of the Wheat Problem, 
I must plead its obstinant nature in face of the world’s strenuous attempts 
at solution. Later on, I shall have occasion to observe that the West is 
working its way out of crop specialization that came with its early settle- 
ment; working into a diversity designed to utilize its resources of men 
and materials; a diversity of the factory, as well as the field. 


Meantime I shall, by way of contrast turn to another case of com- 
pensation claimed for disability worked up by Professor Norman MclL. 
Rogers for the Province of Nova Scotia. Professor Rogers estimated the 
splendid Province of Nova Scotia carried a tariff burden of $12.28 per 


capita; and as a result, its population of 459,574 in 1901 had grown to 
only 512,846 in 1931. 


; Apparently the economists of the Prairie Provinces worked over the 
figures of Mr. Rogers, only to reject them; acceptable to the Hast, they 
actually disproved the case of the West, since Mr. Rogers had set the 
tariff burden of Alberta at $26.93 per capita; and the Alberta population 
grew from 73,022 in 1901 to 731,605 in 1981. 
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Perhaps, one could not find a more striking illustration of the imprac- 
ticability of compensating provinces for the disabilities they claim (even 
the real ones) as a result of federal policy. The Canadian Government ex- 
pended hundreds of millions (and some of them, no doubt, unwisely) in 
opening the prairies to markets; when Nova Scotia’s sons (among others) 
went West to seize opportunity—Mr. Rogers presented a bill for Nova 
Scotia’s stagnation, and the Premier of Manitoba presented another one 
for the social services of an expanding population. If the principle were 
accepted then we should have an end to national progress; the Federal 
Government would be compelled to go over wholly to a “do-nothing 
policy”. 


Having discarded Mr. Rogers’ figures, the Prairie Provinces, hard- 
pressed to find new clothes for an old grudge, turned to a comparison of 
retail prices between Canada and the United States. 


I think you pointed out, sir, at Winnipeg, that provincial govern- 
ments are not ordinarily interested in tariff matters; that tariff matters 
under our political system, are consigned to the peoples’ representatives 
in the Federal Parliament; but when three of the nine provinces set up 
a claim for $58 million a year on Tariff Policy and suggest it should, 
through the Federal Treasury, be met substantially by a diversion of the 


resources of this province, then this province finds itself with a very di- 
rect interest in tariffs. 


We want to live on good terms with our provincial neighbours, Mr. 
C hairman , they are our good customers and as I shall almost directly 
point out we are theirs. Trade flows East, as well, as West. However, it is 
only partially an economic interest that concerns us; our main objective 
in dealing with the matter is to clean up the charge of “eastern indus- 
trial exploitation”; for a sense of sectional injustice has too long retarded 
the national aspirations of the Canadian people. 


. I will almost forgive the appointment of this Commission by Order- 
in-Couneil, if, as a result of its investigations, we can measurably deter- 
mine the economic relations of the Nine Provinces. And as a step towards 
peace, I express my thanks to the economists who have prepared the 
briefs submitted at Winnipeg (even the American Professors) for having 
expressed the prairie’s tariff disability in “terms of money”. At last we 
ve re ed Sere we cannot accept its figures; we shall sub- 
mit evidence of needed corrections, we shall claim ‘ 
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2endered has been properly audited, we shall have gone a long way to- 
ward establishing the unity of the provinces within Confederation. 


And now may I turn to a critical and I trust, not unfriendly, examina- 
tion of the Account rendered on Tariff Policy. At the outset, perhaps, I 
ought to confess that, at one time, I was a Member of the House of Com- 
mons and held some rather strong views on tariff matters. As I think of 
it, l used to express my views rather definitely. If I had been a lawyer and 
gone to the bench, probably, I should have divested myself of views on 
the subject; but, as it is, I was quite upset on reading Manitoba’s brief to 
find anyone, except a hardened protectionist, arguing that it is cheaper tc 
buy in a country of high protection than in a country of less protection. 
If the thing were true, then it seems to follow: if we were only to put our 
tariff high enough, and hold it long enough, everything would come right 
in the end. However, I felt better over my own tariff tenets when I was 
told that most of the goods priced in the two countries were set down 
as cheaper in the United States just because proper allowances had not 
been made for the different incidence of sales-taxes on prices. 


Frankly, [am not prepared to say what deduction is to be made from 
the Account Rendered by reason of this particular omission; I have been 
told it amounts to 75 p.c. but hesitate to press the figure for it is hard 
to believe the economists retained by the Regina Conference would 
have built so elaborate a structure on such a frail foundation. However, 
the amount of the deduction, on this account can be determined 
precisely when the itemized statement is completed. 


. And the items are not complete. When a grocer renders accounts he is 
invariably meticulous about the accuracy of his entries; for, of course, a 
sum total is no better than its parts. Apparently the economists of the Re- 
gina Conference were not so particular about their arithmetic; in fact, one 
would almost conclude they had written down the amount of the claims 
and then, as an after-thought, thrown in some details; for we are naively 
told by the economists “if any particular item is challenged, our attempt- 


moderation elsewhere should support the validity of the total calcula- 
ion. 


That statement would arouse the suspicion of the most trustful man 
. a world; it is precisely as if the grocer were to add a postscript to 
us bill saying, if he had charged too much for the olives his attempt at 


oo with the caviar should support the validity of the bill ren- 
Srcu; 
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And on that sort of calculation this country was disturbed one morn- 
ing by headlines that the Prairie Provinces, before this Commission had 
claimed disability of $47,000,000 on one count and $58,000.000 on another 
count: and the claims were said to be abundantly backed by details (and 
for good measure by two or three American economists). At ence our 
own statisticians proceeded to check the Account Rendered for, as I have 
already pointed out, it was argued that, as a result of the West’s disability, 
there should be a rearrangement of finances which, in effect, would en- 
tail this province in a substantial los; of revenue. That audit has not 
been completed; but the partial results have been so startling that I de- 
sire to lay certain matters before this Commission and do so, in a desire 
of receiving, rather than of giving information: I shall set down the re- 
quests seriatim: 


1. Ihave already mentioned the effect of the sales-taxes on the 
prices of the two countries. Because the federal sales-tax applies equally 
to all the provinces, no special disability can be claimed under it; and the 
public is entitled to know the effect on the sum total when the adjust- 
ments are made. 


2. There is evidence (I regret to say) that the disparity in prices be- 
tween Canada and the United States has been swelled by a comparison of 
“unlike” things. Of course the thing may have been the result of inadvert- 
ence but surely, even lack of intention, in an account of such consequence, 
is not a “good excuse”. I mention washing machines, tubes and tires as 
articles at present under suspicion. The amount involved in these items 


alone is substantial even when part of a sum total amounting to $58,000,- 
000. 


3. Just why a claim of provincial disability should have been made, 
under Tariff Policy, for coffee, oranges, raisins and prunes is not appa- 
rent. Surely, tariff duties on exotic goods affect us all alike, and if there 
are differences in prices between the several provinces, they are the un- 
avoidable results of transportation. Duties on goods, not produced in 


Canada, are for revenue, or, quite often, parts of an arrangement, under 


Imperial Preference, designed to press the sale of our products abroad 
(usually wheat). 


__ 4. Inasmuch as the claim of disability over retail prices is on provin- 
cial account, and not on consumers’ account, quite evidently, a deduction 
should be made for that portion of the retail prices expended in the Prairie 
Provinces e.g. transportation, advertising, general mercantile costs and 
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merchants’ profits. Our investigators have not arrived at a final figure 
in the matter but they suggest “the spread” is about 40 p.c. 


5. When goods are cheaper in the United States than in Canada the 
“excess” is made the subject of claim; when goods are cheaper in Canada 
allowances are apparently not made; and the list of goods cheaper in Can- 
ada is a formidable one, including several of the important farm imple- 
ments; woollen goods (which so largely make up the cost of clothing in 
western Canada) nearly all the items of food (away from the exotic 
foods) and most of the items in the building classification. 


6. Perhaps, the most amazing feature of the Account Rendered, at 
Winnipeg, is the claim of the Prairie Provinces for compensation on their 
own production. Imagine, if you can, sir, a province (for instance, On- 
tario) presenting a claim, on tariff grounds, for every bag of cement pro- 
duced and consumed in the province. Whatever the consumers have to 
say as to the price of cement, surely, the provincial government has no 
claim for compensation; and yet, Manitoba makes that precise claim. The 
Prairie Provinces, in the matter of cement are better off than Quebec 
and Ontario, for they not only produce their own cement, they supply the 
coal which enters so largely into its cost of production—and claim 40c a 
bag on it, as “compensation.”’ 


Here, sir, is a source from which we would claim heavy deductions 
from the Account Rendered by the Prairie Provinces: 


Motor fuel is a substantial item in the expense of the mechanised 
farm. The prairies use about 16,000 barrels of motor fuel a day and, in 
1937, the prairies refined about 11,000 barrelsaday: and now (in 1938) 
the West is looking for outside markets. I shall not set down the an- 
nual hundreds of thousands that the West claims for sugar; and supplies 
a large portion of its own wants. Manitoba is celebrated for its har- 
ness-makers; but claims compensation on harness, “without collars and 
with breeching” because someone says it is cheaper in Minnesota. The 
economists set down a charge of $1.50 per year on harness, multiply it by 
290,000 farms and then double it to take in the urban population—and 
present the bill to the rest of us. Mr. Chairman, there are many mil- 
lions, over a long list of commodities, in that Account Rendered for $58,- 
000,000 that were put there on the very same unreason. 


Although we cannot longer ask for deductions from the Account Ren- 
dered for, according to our figures, there is nothing left, I cannot pass on. 
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without drawing your attention to two specific lessons that are to be 
drawn from the matter in hand: 


First. It would have been better to discuss provincial relations in Con- 
ference, rather than by trying to “make cases” before a Commission. As it 
is, the account rendered at Winnipeg was broadeast across Canada, as a 
piece of economic injustice to the prairies (established by sober calculation 
of the statisticians). Over a conference-table set for Ten, Manitoba’s tariff 
brief would have been disposed of in the course of minutes as a bit of poli- 
tical arithmetic awry with reality. 


Second. However, when one turns things over most of them have a 
brighter side and, even the charge of the Prairie Provinces for disability 
on their own productive energies has its bright side; it confirms the opinion 
I expressed a while back that the West may retrieve the ill-fortunes that 
came to it with the fall of the wheat market. For, the Account Rendered 
reminds us that the West has already gone far enough to prove it can go 
still further with industrialism. Already Winnipeg is Canada’s fourth 
city of industrial importance and the Prairie Provinces have about a 
fourth of Canada’s total population. In confirmation of the West’s in- 
dustrial headway, may I cite two extracts from a review of the subject by 
the Bureau of Statistics: 


eeryy Re ailig eee . e 

The War exercised a profound and far-reaching influence upon Ca- 
nadian manufacturers and the western provinces, notwithstanding their 
greater interest in agriculture, shared in the general stimulation. The in- 


flation of the war and post-war period led to unprecedented figures of 
value produced.” 


“Expansion was halted by the post-war depression ‘but soon resumed 
its course,’ the gross and net values of products reaching a higher point in 
1929 than in the post-war boom of 1920, although the prices of manufac- 
turers’ goods had dropped about 41 p.c. in the intervening period. A note- 
worthy feature of the nineteen-twenties was the increasing industrializa- 
tion of the West, the Western Provinces experiencing a proportionately 


greater expansion than the main manufacturing provinces of Ontario and 
Quebec’. , 


And now may I remind you of the Forgotten Elements of our chronic 
controversy over tariffs. For years we have be-laboured the issue and 
almost invariably forgotten that trade flows East as wellas West. West- 
ern people not only buy from Eastern Canada, they market goods to the 
value of millions a year in Eastern Canada. True, they market mostly 
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foodstuffs, and primary products; but they market them under the shelter 
of the tariff. 

I shall mention some items, but only for purpose of illustra- 
tion, and without any attempt at computing the total volume of east- 
bound, inter-provincial trade. Indeed, a precise calculation is probably 
impossible. Before Confederation, the figures of inter-provincial trade 
were recorded; after Confederation, the practice was dropped as unneces- 
sary, because our fathers believed the country was headed towards nation- 
hood; and it is a primary economic requisite of nationhood that there shall 
be free trade within national lines of boundary. Under the thrusts of 
the Regina Conference we have learned something about our purchases 
from the prairies; but I cannot tell you, for instance, the exact value of the 
wheat and bread-flour the prairies supply for the consumption of Eastern 
Canadians. However, I venture to say: it exceeds the value of the farm 
implements which the East ships to the West. Moreover, the rate of duty 
on wheat against the United States is twice the rate of duty collected on 
implements from the United States. (And there is trade across the south- 
ern boundary in wheat, flour and implements.) Personally, I am not for 
relying upon the Soviets for our daily bread but I observe the British of 
the Isles buy wheat from the Soviets; and I am told Soviet wheat contains 
bread-making qualities, competitive with our own. The Canadian duty 
against the Soviet’s wheat is 30c a bushel, a prohibitory one. 


Western Canada has butter for sale; and Eastern Canada buys most 
of its surplus. In fact, the West, has much butter, having increased its 
production nine times in the first 33 years of the Century. The annual 
sales for consumption in Eastern Canada are valued at more than $5,000,- 
000 a year. 


And now for a tariff implication—an amazing story of inconsistency: 
the great Dairy Pools of the Prairie Provinces, in 1930, sent representa- 
tives to the Tariff Board to plead for “an upward revision of duty on but- 
ter;” and the duty on butter was made practically prohibitory, away from 
New Zealand. The amount of importation from New Zealand is under 
governmental regulation. Having secured that protection, the Prairie 
Provinces sent representatives, in 1937, to the Regina Conference for the 
specific purpose of claiming disability and demanding compensation un- 
der Tariff Policy. 


Kggs! Western Canada raises almost 40 p.c. of the poultry of the 
Dominion and last year, according to our estimates, sold 22,019,000 dozen 
eggs and 16,899,000 pounds of chicken, valued at about $10,000,000 in 
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Eastern Canada. Mr. Chairman, under the circumstances, I almost regret 
to tell you (but not quite) that, in 1930, the Poultry Pools of the Prairie 
Provinces also appeared before the Tariff Board asking for ‘upward re- 
vision of the tariff on eggs.”” Certainly the West has given, in its tariff- 
attitude, a remarkable exhibition of choosing the side its bread is buttered 
on. 


Western Canada marketed in Eastern Canada 113,000,000 lbs. of pork 
last year (valued at $13,627,000) and 115, 000,000 Ibs. of beef and veal (va- 
lued at $8,000,000). The advalorem rate on pork is low, about 18 p.c. ; the ad- 
valorem rate on beef and veal, at present prices, runs over 60 p.c.; (and 
that rate seems high). At first, I confess I thought the protection on beef 
and veal was ineffective, until | was reminded of Argentina’s shipments 
to the United Kingdom, and our own interest in securing north-bound 
traffic that the Argentine may buy our factory products in greater 
volume. The old motto of “buying from those that buy from us” has 
wide and diverse application. 

Saskatchewan has more horses than people and ships horses to Onta- 
vio. The West does not seriously try to tan its own hides, or weave its 
wool; and markets most of its hides and calfskins and some of its wool 
with us at an annual turn-over of several more millions. While the West 
has substantial industrialism, its official pride is in primary production. 
[ shall not try to read the West a lesson in economic policy; but I some- 
times think, if the millions of state-funds (provincial and federal) ex- 
pended on wheat-seed that blew away, had been put into mills, and fac- 
tories, the West would have been able to clothe itself and provide most of 
the goods of life. 


Whatever the merit of the case against the tariff you will not find it in 
the brief of the Regina Conference. The long-drawn cry of “Eastern 
Exploitation” lost its savour the moment it was converted into “terms of 
money.” Personally, I confess I thought the West had some grievance, 
but began to suspect there was deep-water in sight when the economists 
introduced their items for the Account Rendered with the statement: 

“No claim is made for its accuracy other than what ordinary common 
sense and objectivity can provide.” 

Well! Mr. Chairman, I have already confessed, I am not deeply versed 
in the technicalities of monetary economics, and I have not kept abreast of 
the tariff; but Iam strong for “ordinary common sense.” However, I am 
not always at peace with my neighbours on the subject, for I am constant- 
ly differing with people as to what ordinary common sense is. And Iam 
even in disagreement with the economists of the Regina Conference when 
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they complain about an “excess price” of washing machines amounting to 
$79-50 apiece, and say that the average household eats 25 lbs. of raisins and 
30 Ibs. of prunes, a year; I am in disagreement because my brand of com- 
mon sense tells me that, either the figures are wrong, or the people are all 
right; at least better off, than the people with whose public affairs I am 
largely entrusted. 


Mr. Chairman. The balance of loss and gain between the provinces 
“in terms of money” is not to be determined by taking only monetary and 
tariff policies into the count. Other money-adjustments have to be made 
to determine the economic relations between the provinces. If it is the 
intention of this Commission to check the Account Rendered, this govern- 


ment will ask for the inclusion of certain other matters bearing upon pro- 
vincial relations including: 


1. The distribution of federal expenditures for railways on a per 
caput basis by provinces, 


2. The country’s annual burden for the Hudson Bay Railway, which, 


with terminals, cost well over fifty millions; and it is not to be forgotten 
that the railway was built exclusively for the benefit of the West on a 
plea of disability in shipping its wheat to the world’s markets. 


9 


3. The relation of domestic and export rates on the rail haul of 
wheat from the prairies to sea-board and (following the method adopted 
by Manitoba in determining “excess” prices) it will be as well to have a 
comparison of export-rates between Canadian and American railways. By 
way of illustrating the substance of the account I submit the following 
extract from Reference No. 84, May 1936, of the Tariff Board: | 


“The Canadian Railways admit, however, that the rates on petroleum 
products are higher in Canada than in the United States but they point out 
that the Western Canadian farmer pays very much lower freight rates on 


grain than the American farmer, the difference being approximately 15 
cents per 100 pounds or 9 cents per bushel.” 


I shall not attempt to compute the “excess” burden shouldered by the 
people of the eastern provinces, as a consequence of what I am told are 
the world’s lowest per mile rates on wheat, but multiplying the number of 


bushels of wheat exported (in even a bad year) by nine cents gives pro- 
mise of being a substantial sum. 


4, The “tariff disability” of the central provinces in the matter of 


coal for, although Ontario and Quebec are the largest users of coal, they 


rely on imports for supply. (The Federal Government’s expenditures in 
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assisting the movements of western and maritime coal should be taken into 
the Account. The Federal Government even assists the shipment of coal 
between the Western provinces.) 


5. The “special grants” from the Federal Treasury for the produc- 
tion of wheat whether by way of credit export subsidies, grants to the pools, 
state aid in marketing wheat, including losses from speculation, and gener- 
ally the “compensation” the West has already had from the Federal Trea- 
sury. 

I mention these matters; I have others on my list; but of course the 
Provinee of Ontario has no notion of rendering a counter-account to the 
other provinces. Statistically speaking, the principle of “compensation 
for disability” is a wash-out. Instead of rendering accounts to each other 
‘in terms of money,” or any other terms, we would all be better employed, 
working together for a greater and safer Canada. The spectacle of the 
northern half of a Continent in the New World possessed by about eleven 
millicn people—and nearly one million who cannot provide for themselves 
—is not a pleasing one. In the mood of the times, with people in the Old 
World killing each other off to make elbow-room, it may become a tragic 
spectacle. 


Mr. Chairman. It has not been an agreeable task, this working over 
accounts presented by sister provinces; in fact, particularly disagreeable 
in view of the mal-formation of the accounts. Frankly, our first thought 
was to ignore the briefs of the Regina Conference; but, in view of their 
wide-spread publication, we decided to make it plain that the professors 
had left much out of their rendition of the story of the Relations of the 
Provinces. 

The provinces are fiscal entities. No doubt, some of them find it hard 
to provide out of their own economic resources what the people would like 


of social service. The remedy that first suggests itself is amalgamation; 
I have not dealt with that phase of the matter for an obvious reason. 


I can understand why there should be objection to loss of provincial 
identity. Prince Edward Island! New Brunswick! Nova Scotia! There 
is a depth of affection in those names so deeply seated in history, it is not 
to be measured “in terms of money.” Set the boundaries of Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan, Alberta and British Columbia over the map of Europe 
and you will find they overlap great Empires. Their future is not to be 
visualized “in terms of money.” Quebec! Ontario! We have had our 
differences—grievances, that were not to be settled in “terms of money.” 
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3ut we came out of them. Not by the mandate of central authority; we 
came together through the will of the people of the two provinces, and a 
mutual affection for one flag over a common country. 


The incidents of modern public life are, indeed, complicated; perhaps, 
particularly so, under a federal system, but surely we shall, sometime 
soon learn to shape those incidents by a public policy designed to one end; 
the prosperity of a free people. 


During your investigations, sir, you have heard much of the “social 
services”; may I suggest, sir, that the need for those “social services” has 
come largely through the lack of a national economy that insures a wide 
distribution of the proceeds of productive effort. The State is largely re- 
sponsible. The State will pay the penalty with its life—unless it shapes 
its policy for the profitable employment of the great mass of its citizens. 
The government that arranges an economy under which one family out 
of every ten lives on “social services” cannot survive; and does not 
deserve to survive. 


~The world’s economy is never static; it is under constant change; and 
change, in the form of economy of labour, has come upon us, through the 
war ; and through the depression, with revolutionary force. Can we adapt 
ourselves to the economic change of the times and still preserve self-gov- 
ernment? I resolutely refuse to think otherwise. The federal system, with 
its balance of powers, was willed to us, less than a hundred years ago; 
Ontario’s Government believes that, with the exercise of prudent eco- 


nomy, the people of the Nine Provinces can be prosperous and still pre- 
serve their political heritage. 
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General Background 


The Social and Economic Background 


While it is unnecessary to describe at length the social and economic 
circumstances of Canadian development, there is, apparently, a necessity 
for recalling and emphasizing some of the stable and fundamental factors 
which have controlled and must continue to dominate the nature of Con- 
federation. 

Canada is half a continent. It is divided into at least six distinct re- 
gions each possessing its own social and economic characteristics and 
each separated from the others by difficult physical barriers or by racial 
and cultural diversity. The Maritime Provinces, Quebec, Ontario, the 
Pre-Cambrian North, the Prairies, and British Columbia, each has its 
peculiar resources, its specialized economy, and its separate social outlook. 

These diversities are very real and important, but their existence is 
not inconsistent with an underlying economic and political unity, which, 
however temporarily obscured, has always conspicuously reasserted itself 
in times of crisis, and its compelling power is present even when tempor- 
ary differences seem most acute. 


There is a real economic unity based on the historical evolution of Can- 
ada from fish to fur, from lumber to wheat, and into the modern era of 
power, pulp and paper, gold and base-metal mining. From the point of 
view of historical geography the northern half of the continent, in extent 
substantially corresponding to the present boundaries of Canada, is the 
natural hinterland of the great gateway into the continent formed by the 
St. Lawrence River. The steel ribbons of our railway lines are rarely far 
from the well-worn tracks made by the explorers, fur-traders, pioneer 
lumbermen and farmers of earlier generations. 


The basic unity of Canada is not merely economic. It has its politi- 
cal and cultural basis too. A common allegiance to the British Crown 
that symbol of the free unity of a great group of democratic peoples a 
common inheritance of similar political institutions, a common pride in 
our history and belief in our future, conspire to make the term “Cana- 
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dian” a living and inspiring reality from coast to coast. Canada, definite- 
ly, is not a mere geographical expression. 


Canada thus presents a paradox of unity and diversity, and the ne- 
cessary political counterpart of this paradox is Federalism. Economic 
diversity, difference of race and culture, and sheer size insist upon regional 
self-government. Common allegiance and an underlying unity demand a 
national government. 


It is true that the separate regions in many instances face similar 
problems, or what appear to be similar problems; but on examination 
most of these apparently similar problems are found to have important dif- 
ferences in their origin and in the proper approach to their solution. The 
nature of the unemployment problem in Nova Scotia is not the same as the 
nature of the problem in Ontario orin Alberta. Problems of health arise 
in each province as do problems of education; but that is no reason why 
the central government should control either. Agricultural distress in 
Ontario or British Columbia calls for different treatment from similar 
distress in Quebec or Manitoba. People grow old wherever they live, but 
that in itself is not a reason for a uniform old age pension scheme for the 
whole of Canada. 


~ 


Some recent proposals, for example those of Manitoba, Saskatchewan, 
and Nova Scotia, would in effect destroy the whole federal principle, and 
if adopted would convert the provinces to mere names upon a map, and 
their legislatures into little more than county-councils. Such centraliza- 
tion would not only destroy the essence of federalism, but it would not con- 
duce to social efficiency. A strong and united Canada can never be built 
upon an over-centralized bureaucracy. It can be built only upon a broad 
division of powers based upon mutual agreement, and effectually exercised 
by governments each strong and well-equipped in its own sphere. 


The Nature and Purpose of Canadian Federalism 


The subject of the Constitution of Canada has been dealt with at 
length in the statements filed by other provinces and no useful purpose 
would be served by a further general review. In what follows we shall do 
no more than emphasize some of the characteristics of our Constitution 
which demonstrate that the union of the provinces is, as has been said, 
“Federalism through and through.” 


Suggestions looking towards some form of union were frequently 
made for many years. The report of a select committee of the House 
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of Assembly of Upper Canada in February, 1838, suggests the neces- 
sity for considering a union of the North American colonies but to con- 
tinue the local assemblies. Lord Durham, in his report, said, “Two kinds 
of union have been proposed—federal and legislative. By the first, 
the separate legislature of each province would be preserved in its present 
form and retain almost all its present attributes of internal legislation, 
the federal legislature exercising no power save in those matters which 
may have been expressly ceded to it by the constituent provinces.” The first 
definite move was initiated in Nova Scotia with reference to the Maritime 
Provinces and this resulted in the Charlottetown conference of September 
1864. Delegates from Canada joined this conference and the matter of a 
general union was discussed. At this conference, which had adjourn- 
ed to Halifax, it was arranged that delegates from all the provinces 
would assemble in Quebec in October of that year. and at that conference 
the seventy-two resolutions were agreed upon, which, with the amendments 
made at the Westminster Palace Hotel conference, were the basis of the 
British North America Act of 1867. There were undoubtedly wide differ- 
ences of opinion among the framers of the Quebec resolutions as to whether 
the underlying principle should be such as to give the largest powers to the 
local governments and merely delegated authority to the general govern- 
ment or to make the local governments subordinate to the general govern- 
ment. Whatever may have been the real aim of the proponents of the 
Union, the Privy Council has, in general, held that the interpreta- 
tion of this part of our constitution must be from the point of view of a 
Statute, so that the views of the Fathers of Confederation as to the termin- 
ology to be applied in describing the basis of union or as to what they con- 
sidered was the real basis of union, have no bearing on the matter of in- 
terpretation. In that statute and in the decisions under it, the nature of 
Canadian Federalism is to be found. Lord Sankey in Edwards v. Attor- 
ney General of Canada (1930) A.C. 124 at p. 137, said, “that Act should be 
on all occasions interpreted in a large, liberal and comprehensive spirit, 
considering the magnitude of the subjects with which it purports to deal 
in very few words” but added that “the question is not what may be sup- 
posed to have been intended but what has been said.” 


_ The provincial legislature is not a delegation from the Imperial Par- 
liament nor from the Dominion Parliament. 


“When the British North America Act enacted that there should be a 
legislature for Ontario, and that its legislative assembly should have ex- 
clusive authority to make laws for the province and for provincial pur- 
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poses in relation to the matters enumerated in sect. 92, it conferred powers 
not in any sense to be exercised by de legation from or as agents of the Im- 
perial Parliament, but authority as plenary and as ample within the limits 
prescribed by section 92 as the Imperial Parliament in the plenitude of its 
power possessed and could bestow. Within these limits of subjects and 
area, the local legislature is supreme and has the same authority as the 
Imperial Parliament or the Parliament of the Dominion would have had 
under like circumstances to confide to a municipal institution or body of 
its own creation authority to make by-laws or resolutions as to subjects 
specified in the enactment and with the object of carrying the enactment 
into operation and effect.” Hodge v the Queen (1883) 9 AvG Iie aiebed, 


“The provincial legislature . . . derives no authority from the gov- 
ernment of Canada, and its status is in no way analogous to a muni- 
cipal institution, which is an authority constituted for purposes of local 
administration. It possesses powers, not of administration merely, 
but of legislation, in the strictest sense of that word; and, within the limits 
assigned by section 92 of the Act of 1867, these powers are exclusive and 
supreme.” The Liquidator of the Maritime Bank of Canada v. The Receiver 
General of New Brunswick (1892) A. C. 437, at 442. 


In the same case the statement is made that the provinces remain in- 
dependent and autonomous. 


“The Act of 1867... nowhere professes to curtail in any respect the 
rights and privileges of the Crown or to disturb the relations then sub- 
sisting between the Sovereign and the provinces. The object of the Act 
was neither to weld the provinces into one, nor to subordinate provincial 
governments to a central authority, but to create a federal government in 
which they should all be represented, entrusted with the exclusive admini- 
stration of affairs in which they had a common interest, each province re- 
taining its independence and autonomy... As regards those matters 
which by section 92 are specially reserved for provincial legislation, the. 
legislation of each province continues ...as supreme as it was before the 
passing of the Act.” 


Our federation has been referred to as having a carefully balanced 
constitution. In the case of Bank of Toronto v. Lambe (1887) 12 A.C. 575, 
Lord Hobhouse said at p. 587, “Under that (U.S.) Constitution as their 
Lordships understand, each state may make laws for itself uncontrolled by 
the federal pewer and subject only to the limits placed by law on the range 
of subjects within its jurisdiction. In such a constitution, Chief Justice 
Marshall found one of those limits at the point at which the action of the 
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state legislature came into conflict with the power vested in Congress. The 
appellant invokes that principle to support the conclusion that the Federa- 
tion Act must be so construed as to allow no power to the provincial legis- 
latures under Section 92 which may by possibility and if exercised in some 
extravagant way, interfere with the objects of the Dominion in exercising 
their powers under Section 91. Their Lordships have to construe the ex- 
press words of an Act of Parliament which makes an elaborate distribution 
of the whole field of legislative authority between two legislative bodies 
and at the same time provides for the federated provinces a carefully bal- 
anced constitution under which no one of the parts can pass laws for itself 
except under the control of the whole acting through the Governor Gene- 
ral. And the question they have to answer is whether the one body or the 
other has power to make a givenlaw. If they find that on the due con- 
struction of the Act a legislative power falls within Section 92 it would be 
quite wrong of them to deny its existence because of some possibility it 
may be abused or may limit the range which otherwise would be open to 
the Dominion Parliament.” 


The Statute of Westminster recognizes the federal nature of our con- 
stitution. Section 2 provides that the Colonial Laws Validity Act shall 
not apply to any law made after the commencement of this Act by the 
Parliament of a Dominion, and Section 7 cf the Act is as follows: 


“(1) Nothing in this Act shall be deemed to apply to the repeal amend- 
ment or alteration of the British North America Act, 1867 to 1930, 
or any order, rule or regulation made thereunder. 


(2) The provisions of Section 2 of this Act shall extend to laws made 
by any of the provinces of Canada and to the powers of the legis- 
latures of such provinces. 


(3) The powers conferred by this Act upon the Parliament of Canada 
or upon the legislatures of the Provinces shall be restricted to the 
enactment of laws in relation to matters within the competence of 
the Parliament of Canada or of any of the legislatures of the Pro- 
vinces respectively.” 


In referring to sub-section 3 of Section 7 above mentioned, Right 
Honourable R. B. Bennett, the then Prime Minister, made the following 
statement, “so it is provided by the Sub-section that I have just read that 
there shall be, by reason of this law, no alteration in the authority or 
power of this Parliament to deal with legislation which under Section 92 
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and other Sections of the B.N.A. Act is granted solely to the legislatures 
of the province.” (House of Commons, June 30th, 1931, p. 3199). 


Lord Sankey, in the Aeronautics Case (1932) A.C. 54, said, “Useful as 
decided cases are, it is always advisable to get back to the words of the 
Act (B.N.A.) itself and to remember the object with which it was passed. 
Inasmuch as the Act embodies a compromise under which the original pro- 
vinces agreed to federate, it is important to keep in mind that the preser- 
vation of the rights of minorities was a condition on which such minori- 
ties entered into the federation, and the foundation upon which the whole 
structure was subsequently erected. The process of interpretation as the . 
years go on ought not to be allowed to dim or to whittle down the provi- 
sions of the original contract upon which the federation was founded, nor 
is it legitimate that any judicial construction of the provisions of sub-sec- 
tions 91 and 92 should impose a new and different contract upon the fede- 
rating bodies. But while the courts should be jealous in upholding the 
charter of the provinces as enacted in Section 92, it must no less be borne 
in mind that the real object of the Act was to give the central government 
those high functions and almost sovereign powers by which uniformity of 
-legislation might be secured on all questions which were of common con- 
cern to all provinces as members of a constituent whole.” 


Mr. W. 8. Edwards, K.C., Deputy Minister of Justice, gave evidence 
before the special committee of the House of Commons which was appoint- 
ed in 1935 to consider methods of amendment of the Act. In referring to 
the character and nature of our federation, he said, (p. 12 of the proceed- 
ings): 

“In my view what happened in confederation was that certain peoples 
who had their then form of government were desirous of exchanging that 
form of government for another form of government, which is set out in 
the B.N.A. Act; that they voluntarily—there were certain minor protests 
which were not recognized—they voluntarily agreed to accept the new 
constitution; and they and the Dominion are bound by the terms of that 
constitution as it stands today; sc that when you come to face any ques- 
tion as to how you are going to amend that constitution, and the amend- 
ment in prospect is one which will take away from the provinces a thing 
which they got at Confederation, you have to consult the provinces.” 


The union of the provinces as a Canadian Federation was the result 
of agreement between them and the terms of the union are set forth in the 
British North America Act. Our Constitution is a balanced one and the 
necessity for maintaining the balance between centralization and de-cen- 
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tralization is, it is submitted, as important today as it was when, after 
conference and discussion the provinces agreed to adopt that new form of 
government which has been Canada’s since 1867. 


Ontario and Its Place in Confederation 


Ontario statesmen and Ontario public opinion played leading roles in 
bringing about Confederation, and Ontario has always borne its full share 
of the political and economic burdens of Confederation. As we shall show 
later on, Ontario pays over 45 per cent, of the Dominion’s taxes, and the 
Dominion tax collections in Ontario per caput are higher than in any other 
province and more than twice as much per caput as in six of the eight 
provinees. Ontario has spent hundreds of millions of dollars on highways 
and northern development, and out of much of this development the Domi- 
nion draws far more revenue than does the Prevince. The economy of the 
Dominion as a whole has profited immeasurably from these development- 
al works. 

Ontario is proud of its contributicns to the Dominion as a whole 
through its educational institutions. The many millions of dollars spent 
on its universities have been dispersed through the services of its gradu- 
ates in every section of the Dominion. 

Ontario people took a large part in the opening of the West. During 
the thirty years from 1881 to 1911 about 300,000 Ontario-born people 
settled permanently in the western provinces. In 1901, 121,500 or 20.5 
per cent. of the population of the West were Ontario-born; in 1911 the 
figures totalled 273,100 or 15.9 per cent. 


This large western migration did not occur without creating difficul- 
ties and losses in Ontario. It produced a serious problem of rural depopu- 
lation. Between 1881 and 1911 the rural population of the group of On- 
tario counties comprising the northern half of the Western Ontario pen- 
insula fell from 309,000 to 213,000, a fall of 96.000 or 31 per cent. The | 
Southern tier of counties east of Toronto declined from 285,000 to 220,000 
or 22 per cent. These two groups of Ontario counties lost 160,000 of their 
rural population, and in the same years the Ontario-born population of 
the Western provinces increased by 252,000. 


These thirty years were, in large measure, years of urban industrial 
expansion, and the effects of the westward migration of the rural Ontario- 
born were largely concealed in the general upward movement. But it caus- 
ed acute distress in the areas most affected; abandoned farms, high tax- 
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ation, lowered standards of life, the disruption of the whole social and 
economic life of a considerable part of Ontario. In part the population 
was drawn off by the lure of the West, but in large part it was driven off 
the Ontario wheat fields by the competition of low-cost Prairie wheat. 


These Ontario people who so largely settled the West were in many re- 
spects the best of our blood. Born, educated and trained in Ontario they 
gave the best of their working lives to developing the West. 


Considerable amounts of Ontario money went into the development of 
the West. Most of the foreign industrial capital invested in Canada is in 
Ontario. Much of the money used in financing the costs of settlement of 
the Western farmer came from Ontario. Foreign capital was reluctant 
to venture into this less familiar and more risky field in sufficient quanti- 
ties, and, in a sense, the credit of Ontario industries and resources was 
pledged to provide capital for western development. It is reasonably cer- 
tain that. taking good years with bad, the money so invested has yielded 
no more, if as much as a normal rate of interest. 


What proportion of the western public and private debts are held in 
“Ontario is not known. It should be noted, however, that a large part of the 
holdings that may be attributed to Ontario are merely held in trust by 
Ontario institutions for non-Ontario and non-Canadian beneficiaries. On- 
tario trust and loan companies and private lending agents probably hold 
at least $100,000.000 for non-Canadian clients. 


On balance, Ontario is not a “creditor country.” Between one-quar- 
ter and one-third of Ontario’s industrial and financial eae! is borrowed 
from or owned by non-Canadians, 


Some light on the percentage of unearned income accruing to resi- 
dents of Ontario is given by the statistics of the income tax returns for 
1931-32. (see Exhibit 125.) These tables yield the following figures: 


STATISTICS OF “EARNED” AND “UNEARNED” INCOME 1930 


Average Income per Taxpayer Percentages 

| Total Total Total 

“Earned” “Unearned” Total Earned Unearned Net Pro- 
Income Income duction 


Maritimes ...... $3,620 $1,320 $4940 49pec 52pec. 64p.¢. 
Quebec ......... | 3 3.807 1,566 5,373: 22.7 27.6 97.2 
Ontari er ee 3,804 1,381 5,185 46.6 49.6 43.4 
gx lie! 3,490 613 4,103 16.6 8.6 14.4 


British Columbia 3.335 1,088 4,425 O:2 9.0 8.5 
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In Ontario a very much larger proportion of the volume of production 
comes from business units organized on a corporate basis, and a much 
lesser proportion comes from individually owned and operated business 
units, henee a considerable amount of income is received as “‘dividends’”’, 
which in an economic sense are “earned” income. When such facts are con- 
sidered the comparatively small differences between the percentages of 
the last three columns are largely explained. 


These figures clearly indicate there is no excessive concentration of 
“unearned” income in Ontario. Indeed, it seems doubtful if, on balance, 
there is any net inflow of investment income into Ontario from the rest 
of Canada. 

Ontario has been called one of the senior partners in Confederation. 
It may be observed in conclusion that its voice in the partnership has 
grown less influential with the growth of the Dominion. In 1871 Ontario 
had 44 per cent. of the population, in 1901, 41 per cent., and in 1931, 33 per 
cent. In 1872 Ontario had 44 per cent. of the seats in the House of Com- 
mons, and 33 per cent. in the Senate. To-day it has 33 per cent. in the 
_ House of Commons and 25 per cent. in the Senate. 
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The Constitutional Basis of the Division 
of Powers 


The division of legislative power as between the Dominion Parlia- 
ment and the Provincial Legislatures is set forth in Sections 91, 92, 93 and 
95 of the Act. Sections 93 and 95 deal specifically with education, agri- 
culture and immigration and it is largely in relation to other subject mat- 
ters that extensive litigation developed. Sir John A. MacDonald said he 
hoped the division of powers was so clear that all conflict of jurisdiction 
and authority would be avoided. However, in the operation of the Act his 
hopes were not realised, and the question of the division of power under 91 
and 92 (which has been called the tantalizing central problem of federa- 
tion) has been the subject of numerous judicial decisions, the most im- 
portant of which have been referred to in submissions already made to 
you. That there would have to be judicial interpretation of sections of 
this kind from time to time might, we submit, have reasonably been ex- 
pected by the framers of them, especially where the demarcation of the 
limits of fields of taxation is involved. The enumeration of the powers is 
general in its nature; the lists necessarily overlap, and the courts have 
deemed it unwise to attempt exhaustive definitions in the two fields of 
jurisdiction. The wisdom of refraining from attempting judicially to de- 
fine the division of powers exhaustively is referred to in The John Deere 
Plough Company case by Viscount Haldane, L.C.: 


“The structure of sections 91 and 92 and the degree to which the con- 
notation of the expressions used overlap render it .. . unwise on this or any 
other occasion to attempt exhaustive definitions of the meaning and scope 
of these expressions. Such definitions in the case of language used under 
the conditions in which a constitution such as that under consideration was 
framed must almost certainly miscarry. It is in many cases only by con- 
fining decisions to concrete questions, which have actually arisen in cireum- 
stances the whole of which are before the tribunal, that injustice to fu- 
ture suitors can be avoided...In discharging the difficult duty of arriv- 
ing at a reasonable and practicable construction of the language of the 
sections, so as to reconcile the respective powers they contain and give ef- 
fect to them all, it is the wise course to decide each case which arises 
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without entering more largely upon an interpretation of the statute than 
is necessary for the decision of the particular question in hand. The 
wisdom of adhering to this rule appears to their lordships to be of 
especial importance when putting a construction on the scope of the words 
“civil rights” in particular cases. An abstract logical definition of their 
scope is not only, having regard to the context of the 91st and 92nd sec- 
tions of the Act, impracticable, but is certain, if attempted, to cause em- 
barrassment and possible injustice in future cases.” The John Deere Plough 
Company v. Wharton, (1915) A. C. 330. at 338. In the earlier case of 
Citizens Insurance Co. v. Parsons (1881) 7 A. C. 96 Sir Montague Smith 
said, p. 109, “It could not have been the intention that a conflict should exist ; 
and in order to prevent such a result, the two sections (91 and 92) must 
be read together and the language of one interpreted and where necessary, 
modified by that of the other. In this way it may, in most cases, be found 
possible to arrive at a reasonable and practical construction of the lan- 
guage of the sections so as to reconcile the respective powers they contain, 
and give effect to all of them.” 


These sections cover all matters properly the subject of any legisla- 
tion within Canada, whether provincial or dominion, and exhaust the 
whole range of self-government. Attorney General for Ontario v. Attor- 
ney General for Canada (1912) A.C. 571. In that case Earl Loreburn 
said (p. 581), ““Now there can be no doubt that under this organic instru- 
ment the powers distributed between the Dominion on the one hand and 
the provinces on the other hand cover the whole area of self-government.” 
And at p. 583, “‘When the text is ambiguous, as, for example, when the 
words establishing two mutually exclusive jurisdictions are wide enough 
to bring a particular power within either, recourse must-be had to the 
context and the scheme of the Act. Again if the text says nothing ex- 


pressly, then it is not to be presumed that the constitution withholds the 
power altogether.” 


Under section 91, head 3, the Dominion is given the power for the 
“raising of money by any mode or system of taxation” and under section 92, 
head 2, a province may exclusively make laws in relation to “direct taxa- 
tion within the province in order to the raising of revenue for provincial 
purposes”, and under head 9, in relation to “shop, saloon, tavern, auction- 


eer, and other licenses in order to the raising of a revenue for provincial, 
local, or municipal purposes.” 


In referring to the overlapping of taxing powers in the case of At- 
torney General of Canada v. Attorney General of Ontario (1898) A. C. 
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700, Lord Herschell said (at p. 713), “It is true that by virtue of section 92, 
the Provincial Legislature may impose the obligation to obtain a license in 
order to raise a revenue for provincial purposes; but this cannot in their 
Lordships opinion derogate from the taxing power of the Dominion Par- 
liament to which they have already called attention. Their Lordships are 
quite sensible of the possible inconveniences, to which attention was called 
in the course of the arguments, which might arise from the exercise of the 
right of imposing taxation in respect of the same subject matter and within 
the same area by different authorities. They have no doubt, however, that 
these would be obviated in practice by the good sense of the legislatures 
concerned.” 

The necessity for great care in determining the respective jurisdictions 
is strikingly pointed out by Lord Watson in Attorney General of Ontario v. 
Attorney General for the Dominion (1896) A. C. 348 at 360 where he says, 
‘the exercise of legislative power by the Parliament of Canada in re- 
gard to all matters not enumerated in section 91 ought to be strictly 
confined to such matters as are unquestionably of Canadian interest and 
importanece.... To attach any other construction to the general power 
which in supplement of its enumerated powers is conferred upon the Par- 
liament of Canada by section 91 would in their Lordships opinion not 
only be contrary to the intendment of the act but would practically des- 
troy the autonomy of the Provinces.” 

The difficult problem of determining whether a particular tax is di- 
rect or indirect has been dealt with in numerous decisions. Many forms 
of taxation have been attempted under provincial authority which have 
been held to be ultra vires on the ground of indirectness and it is no doubt 
desirable that if possible some method be found of clarifying the situation. 

There has been a great deal of discussion and comment on the de- 
cisions on these sections of the Act, their trend and so on and their effect 
on contemporary problems. The approach has generally been from the 
standpoint of what the critic’s view is as to where jurisdiction should rest, 
in the light of present conditions in Canada, and the criticisms involve the 
terms of the Act itself as well as the decisions under it. The problem is 
basically a financial one rather than a constitutional one and the increas- 
ing attention paid to it due to the financial difficulties of the provinces 
and the necessity for supplying additional Social services. Submissions have 
been made to you that the solution of the problems under discussion lies 
in increasing the jurisdiction of the Dominion Government. The follow- 
ing comment on this point is made in Prof. J. A. Maxwell’s book on Fed- 
eral subsidies to the Provincial Governments in Canada at p. 243. 
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“A serious objection to this last proposal is that extension of the 
powers of the federal government means centralization. Steps in 
this direction ought to be taken only after careful deliberation. Can- 
ada is a large country and it is homogeneous neither in race nor in 
economic development. A policy satisfactory to Alberta may be un- 
satisfactory to Quebec; what appeals to Nova Scotia may not appeal 
to Ontario. The crux of most social legislation is administration, 
and administration from Ottawa might turn out to be bureaucratic, 
inflexible, and unsympathetic toward the variety of provincial needs. 
These dangers are intangible and difficult to appreciate, but that they 
are real is attested by the experience of every Federal country. The 
Australian Commonwealth Grants Commission is acutely conscious of 
them. It points out that some confusion of policies is inevitable in 
federalism but “this is better than that a unified authority should 
make an ineffective attempt to administer and control the details of 
the life of the whole group (second report p. 48). It is not incon- 
ceivable that for Canada, premature centralization might bring about 
a less rather than a more stable political organization, because it 
might aggravate the disharmonies inherent in a federation.”’ 


In this connection it is submitted that the necessity for a remedy, and, 
if one is needed, the nature of it, can be satisfactorily determined after all 
the facts are found, only by the time-honored British custom of confer- 
ence and discussion by the parties concerned, namely the Provinces and the 
Dominion. 


Problems of Finance and Taxation 


The Constitutional Basis of Canadian Public Finance 


Public Finance comprises Revenue, Expenditure and Debt. The 
powers of the respective governments in these matters are prescribed by 
the British North America Act and have, in the course of years, received 
elaborate interpretation by the Courts. 


It is doubtless unnecessary to recall to the Commission the details of 
the provisions and the complexity of the interpretations. In summary 
form it may be said that the sources of the revenues of the Province, apart 


from the net revenue from government owned enterprises, are to be found 
chiefly under: 


Section 92 (2)—Direct taxation within the Province; 
~ 92 (3)—The borrowing of money on the credit of the Pro- 
vince; 
92 (5)—The management of Public Lands; 
92 (9)—Shop, saloon and other licenses; 
109 —The ownership of Natural Resources; 
118 —Federal subsidies. 


These sources of revenue are limited by section 90 (the Federal power 
of disallowance), section 121 (the provisicn for interprovincial free trade), 
section 125 (the exemption from taxation of Dominion and Provincial pro- 
perty), and by the sweeping terms of section 91 (3) which gives tc the 
Dominion power to raise money by any mode or system of taxation. 

The sources cf Dominion revenue arise chiefly out of: 

Section $1 ( 2)—The regulation of trade and commerce; 

91 ( 3)—The raising of money by any mode or system of 
taxation; 

91 ( 4)—The borrowing cf money on the public credit; 

91 ( 5)—The postal service; 

91 (14)—Currency and coinage; 

91 (15)—Banking and the issue of paper money; 

91 (20)—Legal tender. 
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The adequacy of sources of revenue can be considered only in relation 
to the spending functions of governments, 


The principal spending functions assigned to the Province are: 
The management and development of the Public Domain; 
Prisons and reformatories; 
Hospitals, Asylums, Charities and Eleemosynary institutions; 
Municipal institutions; 
Publie works of all sorts (except those assigned to the Dominion) ; 
Property and Civil rights; 
The administration of Justice and the maintenance of the Courts; 
Education ; 
Agriculture ; 


The principal spending functions assigned to the Dominion are: 
Defence; 
Navigation and shipping; 
The postal services; 
The services of the public debt; 
Interprovincial railways and canals; 
Such other public works as may be declared ta be for the general advant- 
age of Canada. 


It was expected and intended, and for a full generation it was a fact, 
that the Federal subsidies and the revenues of the Public Domain would 
provide a sufficient revenue for the Province. But thirty years ago or more 
changes in the conception of the functions of government profoundly al- 
tered the balance between spending functions and sources of revenue. The 
duties assigned to the Province, which, under the simple social theory of 
the 19th century had been minor and inexpensive, have assumed a large 
and rapidly increasing importance. 


Between 1870 and 1900 the per caput expenditures of both the Domi- 
nion and the Province doubled. But between 1900 and 1937 (notwith- 
standing the War, the railway problem, and the Dominion’s assumption of 
part of the costs of relief) the per caput Dominion expenditure only a 
little more than quadrupled; while the per caput expenditures of Ontario 
increased more than thirteen-fold. 


Distribution of Dominion Revenues and 


Expenditures by Regions 


Any system of public finance, of taxation and expenditure, involves 
transfers of purchasing power. Governments collect money from one group 
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of individuals and pay money to others and, of course, overlapping groups of 
individuals. These transfers can be considered as between economic 
classes or groups, or as between geographical areas. In this section 
we estimate the transfers between geographical areas arising out of the 
Dominion system of public finance. 


An estimate of the distribution of the burden of taxation requires some 
estimate of the final incidence of each type of tax. The incidence of any 
given tax varies to some extent with differences in the local or regional 
economy and in different stages of the business cycle; but the broad princi- 
ples of incidence are reasonably well established, and will apply over any 
reasonable length of time. 


The geographical distribution of the collection of Dominion Govern- 
ment revenues has been estimated on the following bases: 


1. Consumption taxes, i.e., customs, excise and sales taxes, are as- 
sumed to fall ultimately on the consumer, and have been allocated in 
proportion to the recorded value of retail sales in each region. It is gen- 
erally agreed that in the long run consumption taxes rest on the consumer. 
Over shorter periods of time, however, they may be passed on by the ori- 
ginal tax-payer only in part, or they may be passed back to wage-earn- 
ers, to suppliers of raw materials, or to other elements in the cost of pro- 
duction. This is most likely to happen in the case of goods of relatively 
elastic demand and especially in periods of falling prices and declining 
business activity. When the rate of such taxes is sharply increased in 
a period of declining business the probability of the absorption of the 
tax by the manufacturer is very greatly increased. It is reasonably cer- 
tain that in the years 1930 to 1936 a large part of the sales tax, and to 
a lesser extent of the customs and excise taxes, was not passed on to the 
consumer, but was either absorbed by the manufacturer or shifted back- 
wards to the more flexible elements in the cost of production. Con- 
sumption taxes levied on “capital goods” are also unlikely to be passed 
on to the ordinary consumer in the short run periods of stagnant busi- 
ness. In other words, the assumption that all consumption taxes were 
born in proportion to the value of retail sales in each area substantially 
over-estimates the share collected, say, the Prairie provinces, and substan- 
tially under-estimates the share borne in Ontario. (It is admitted that 
customs collections may not measure the full costs of a tariff system, but 
this section is primarily concerned with estimating the amount of “trans- 
fer’ directly out of the Dominion system of public finance. The broader 
issues of the tariff question are discussed more fully in another section. ) 
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2. Income taxes are not shifted, except in very unusual circum- 
stances. The final incidence of the personal income tax is on the person 
who pays the tax. The final incidence of the corporation income tax is 
on the shareholders, and occasionally on other investors in the corporation. 
The burden of the corporation income tax on Ontario is over-estimated if, 
and to the extent that “foreign” shareholdings of corporations with head- 
offices in Ontario exceed Ontario shareholdings of corporations with head- 
offices elsewhere. 


3. The Gold tax (a small item in the years 1935 and 1936), is dis- 
tributed in proportion to the production of gold in the several provinces. 


4. All other Dominion revenues (excepting the Post Office which is 
excluded from both the revenue and expenditure figures) amount to a fig- 
ure that is from 6 to 8 per cent. of total Dominion, revenues, and these 
are allocated in proportion to the net value of production in each geographi- 
cal region. 


The above bases of allocation yield the following results: For details 
see Appendix—tTable 3. 
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GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION OF DOMINION TAX 
COLLECTIONS 


(in millions of dollars) 


Fiscal Maritimes Quebec Ontario Prairies British Total Revenues 


Year Columbia (incl. Yukon 
& N.W.T.) 
1928-29 "S249 “S101. SEi1.6 “pelo ab Ban $424.9 
1929-30 24.1 102.1 168.1 78.8 34.5 408.1 
1930-31 13.0 82.6 134.6 55.3 rates 319.4 
1931-82 18.9 fecwy 127.9 47.0 25.1 2915 
1932-33 17.0 74.0 1739 43.7 220) 210.0 
1933-34 18.4 75.5 123.1 46.6 23.8 2982 
1934-35 20.6 80.7 147.0 bl A fees Sat.2 
1935-86 21.4 84.1 ye, Byes) 28.8 339.7 
1936-37 aoe! 100.4 185.9 62.7 35.7 410.8 
(in percentages) 

1928-29 dpc Zope, 404A pc. 2 apc 6 Awe 

1929-30 5.9 25.0 41.2 198 8.5 

1930-31 6.0 25.9 AQ 17.3 8.6 

1931-32 6.3 26.5 42.8 15.8 8.5 

1932-33 G2 26.8 43.1 18 8.0 

1933-34 6.3 25.9 43.7 15.8 8.2 

1934-35 6.3 24.8 44.9 15.6 8.3 

1935-36 6.3 24.8 45.0 15.3 8.5 

1936-37 6.2 24.4 45.3 15.3 8.7 


The percentages of total revenue coming from the Maritimes, Quebec 
and British Columbia have remained fairly constant, fluctuating within 
narrow limits. The percentage falling on Ontario has increased steadily 
from 40.4 per cent. in 1928-29 to 45.3 per cent. in 1936-37, while that on 
the Prairies has fallen steadily from 21.5 per cent. in 1928-29 to 15.3 per 
cent. in 1936-37. 


Comparing total revenues in 1928-29 with total revenues in 1936-37 
we find that total collections from Quebec fell about $1,300,000, and from the 
Prairies $28,800,000. Collections from Ontario rose $14,300,000 and from 
the Maritimes about $900,000. The net effect of the various factors in- 
fluencing tax collections during the past ten years has been to take a sub- 
stantial burden off the Prairies and place it upon Ontario. 


The per caput tax revenues by the Dominion Government in each re- 
gion are as follows:— 


me pduly ® 

ape ey yt 
Tih 
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British 

Maritimes Quebec Ontario Prairies Columbia 

1928 - 29 $ 24.81 $37.46 ~$ 52:87 S 48ers 
1929 - 30 23.907 36.83 50.44 35.10 52.40 
1930 - 31 18.85 29.23 39.78 24.04 40.78 
1981 - 32 18.72 27.38 Otele 19.98 36.20 
1932 - 33 16.65 25.44 34,23 18.20 520 
1933 - 3 17.86 25.42 35.94 he ba 33.50 
1934 - 35 19.85 26.74 40.50 21.20 37.48 
1935 - 3 20.47 27.46 41.61 2155 39.36 
1936 - 37 24.21 a3 50.37 25.97 AT.57 


Dominion tax revenues in Ontario per head of population are about 
the same as in British Columbia; from 30 to 50 per cent. higher than in 
Quebec; and more than double the figure for the Maritime Provinces. 
Compared with the Prairie Provinces they were 25 to 30 per cent. higher 
before the depression, and have been almost double the Prairie figures in 
each of the last six years. 


Dominion Government expenditures are more difficult to allocate. Cer- 
tain expenditures can be allocated definitely to certain areas; for example, 
statutory subsidies, old age pension grants, relief grants, coal subsidies, 
wheat subsidies, public works, ete. Other expenditures must be allocated 
according to some principle. In the following table debt charges and pen- 
sions have been allocated on a per caput basis. This is the principle adopted 
by the Australian Grants Commission. The deficit of the C.N.R. has been 
allocated according to the tonnage of freight traffic originating in each 
area. A much larger part than this method provides might properly be 
charged to the Prairie Provinces, since in comparison with freight rate 
structures in the United States, for example, freight rates on wheat are 
abnormally low. All other expenditures have been allocated in proportion to 
the sum total of the preceding allocations. 


’ 


The following table covers the years 1935-6 and 1936-7. 
Distribution of Dominion Government Expenditures 
(in millions of dollars) 


Benefits Pensiond C.N.R. 
Special Debt ans Deficit 


All 


Other Total 


Per- 


centage 


ee eee 


1935 - 36 

Maritimes 244.0... > Usd. 
CHUEOEE. c', std cae ee 35.4 
(WHaTIG: os p23 ees 2 50.6 
Prairies) 4.45 Sas 62.8 
British Columbia . 15.6 
Total (inel. Yukon) $194.5 
1936 - 37 

Maritimes «2%. .«; $ 28.0 
URNEC edge nas oe 34.6 
(SPA ike hy ot 48.0 
Praivies “ive ans’: 49.6 
British Columbia . 17.8 


Total (inel. Yukon) 


1 


2.2 


$177.9 $178.8 § 43.3 


4 $ 66.9 
See 18 
‘Oy Ole 
6 143.7 
0 38.1 
0 $513.0 


$ 63.7 
Paz 
148.0 
125.2 

40.3 
$489.6 


MWOOMa 


$ 89. 


Toe 
22.0 
29.5 
28.0 

7.4 


13:0: 0.c: 
Zoe 
30.2 
25.6 

8.2 


The percentage distribution of Dominion Government revenues and ex- 
penditures in these two years is thus as follows:— 


Maritimes Quebec 


1935 - 36 
Revenue 
Expenditure . 1 

1936 - 37 
Revenue 
Expenditure . 1 


In both the years under consideration there were heavy deficits. 


24.8 p.c. 


22.0 


IO bo 


elie 


4 


2 


Ontario Prairies 
45.0p.c. 15.3 p.c 
29.5 28.0 
Ado 1 
30.2 25.6 


British 


Columbia 


These 


deficits mean addition to the government debt, the burden of which is borne 
in the long run by each area in proportion to its contributions to the 


Dominion’s revenue. 
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In the following table each region has been debited with its share of the 
deficit for the year, and a balance is struck showing the net transfers to or 
from each area resulting from the Dominion Government’s ordinary finan- 
cial transactions. 

(in millions of dollars) - 


Revenue Share of Expendi- Balance 

1935 - 36 Collected Deficit Total tures Ux Dr 

Maritimes... 5 24° 9 TOO S°SZ273- GO cea 

Quebec ........ 84.1 43.0 arpa | 1120 $14.1 

WJ GAPIO. bin hte 19279 78.0 230.9 Tol , 298 

Preiviee” oo ecs4.4 51.9 26.5 78.4 14337 65.3 

British Columbia 28.8 L447 aes) 38.1 5A 
1936 - 37 

RAarwIMNeS 33. os 20.0 4,9 SU G5.1 30.0 

Quebec ....... 100.4 19.4 119.8 Lia Mal 

(HBV ce i | 185.9 Ses 224.0 148.0 73.0 

PYOINIOS fos os .% 62.7 a aes | 74.8 2a 50.4 

British Columbia 35.7 6.8 Ages 40.3 Bie 


The net result of Dominion Government finance has been to transfer 
$75,000,000 or $80,000,000 from the Province of Ontario for the benefit 
of the Maritime Provinces and the Prairie Provinces. This transfer re- 
presents about $21 per caput in Ontario. 

The above calculations do not take into consideration the large loans 
made by the Dominion to certain provinces during the past seven years. 
On March 31st, 1937 those loans were as follows:— 


VU 12, <a pean ee ores 8! eas gral $ 25,886,198 
British Con hia a1) ae 31,545,080 
Blanitopal. a es see ae 20,130,855 
paakatehewan o5. 5.64 We 54,427,509 

Dalal £ Goh cAe ye eee $131,989,642 


A considerable part, if not all, of the above loans will probably be written 
off by the Dominion, and will constitute an addition to the Dominion debt, 
to be borne eventually in proportion to the distribution of the Dominion 
tax burden; that is, approximately 45 per cent. by Ontario. 
The Dominion has guaranteed certain other provincial obligations to 

the following amounts:— 

British Columbia ........ $ 626,534 

Maniteba Su: . vv 12,691,752 
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In addition to the above loans and guarantees, the Dominion has 
loaned approximately $23,500,000 to seven of the provinces for housing 
schemes. These loans were made in the years 1920 to 1923. Ontario bor- 
rowed $9,350,000 and repaid this sum in full in 1927. Quebec has re- 
paid 90 per cent. of the $7,350,000 it borrowed. Nova Scotia and New 
Brunswick have repaid about 60 per cent., Manitoba and Prince Edward 
Island have repaid about 40 per cent. British Columbia has paid nothing 
on principal account. The amount of loans still outstanding on March 
Sist, 19387 were :— 


Prince Edward Island..... > 30,500 
MOVE SCOLIa eA Cows Bees 607,000 
New Brunswick .«...4... 588,700 
(QEDEC Si in) ue Ce Pee ee 730,688 
VE GUTTA Iss cn Siege ner ease 1,072,000 
British: Acorn pi ag a4. ae 1,701,500 

otal Wel seals Su $4,730,388 


The Province of Ontario does not suggest that in a Federal country 
there should be no such transfers. Ontario, on the contrary, believes that 
in a federal state, a considerable amount of such transfers are both in- 
evitable and just; and Ontario has never shirked its fair share of responsi- 
bility in carrying the burdens of Confederation. But the above figures 
show that the suggestions put forward by certain other provinces and in 
other briefs, that Ontario does not pay its fair share of taxation, are 
both inaccurate and ungenerous. The Government of Ontario believes 
that the people of Ontario have carried their share, and more than their 
share of the financial burden of Confederation. 


Total Tax Burden in Canada 


The preceding section has estimated the distribution of Dominion tax- 
ation and expenditure over the several regions of Canada. In this section 
the total burden of taxation, Dominion, provincial and municipal, in each 
region is estimated. 


In the following tables and discussion Dominion tax collections are 
distributed in accordance with the estimates made in the preceding section. 
Provincial taxation is taken to be the total ordinary provincial re- 
ceipts less Dominion government grants and less interest received on in- 
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vestments in sinking funds, in hydro electric systems, railways, telephones, 
ete. The figures have been taken from the Canada Year Book, the pub- 
lie accounts of the provinces, the Bank of Canada Report on the three 
Prairie Provinces, and from briefs already submitted to this Royal Com- 
mission. Estimated figures have been used for New Brunswick in 1956, 
and for Quebec in 1936. It is submitted that total ordinary receipts 
(less the items specified) provide a more consistent basis for comparison 
than so-called ‘‘tax receipts’. In some provinces automobile licenses are 
treated as a tax, in others they are included in non-tax revenue. Re- 
ceipts from natural resources may ke either a tax or a non-tax revenue, 
depending in part on policy in times past with respect to alienation, and 
in part on arbitrary definitions or legal technicalities. | Distinctions be- 
tween ordinary and capital receipts are not altogether consistent either in 
time or in space. We have not attempted to reconcile these differences. We 
understand the Commission, through its secretariat, is making very careful 
and detailed statistical studies of provincial and municipal finances. 
Doubtless these studies when completed will vary in detail from the figures 
given here. We are confident, however, that such changes will not alter 
the broad trends clearly indicated in the following tables. 


Municipal taxation is the total tax collections of all municipalities in 
each year as recorded in the Canada Year Book, provincial reports on 
municipal affairs, and in various briefs already submitted to this Royal 
Commission. Estimated figures have had to be used for Prince Edward 
Island in all years (the basis of this estimate being to add fifty per cent. 
each year to the figures for Charlottetown), for Nova Scotia, New Bruns- 
wick, Quebec and Manitoba in 1935 and 1936, and for Saskatchewan in 
1936, 


In all instances where fiscal years do not correspond to calendar 
years, they have been assigned to the nearest calendar year. Quebec’s 
provincial fiscal year ending June 30th has been treated as falling in the 
previous calendar year. 


The following table gives the final aggregation. Fuller details are 
given on page 26. 
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Total Taxation (Dominion, Provincial and Municipal) by Regions 


(in millions of dollars) 


British 
Maritimes Quebec Ontario Prairies Columbia 
BS eed cr $45.4 $202.0 $334.8 $181.5 Si 2.2 
ate Fre 46.2 Fa eae 346.7 iB Be 76.6 
Ret wens. gh 41.9 195.3 310.0 137.0 68.8 
sR 3 ae ae 41.8 189.2 301.2 118.3 68.2 
ee Oyen ets 41.1 184.4 291.4 113.5 61.5 
iS (ts See eee 41.0 183.4 203.4 120.5 63.1 
Logs AS 45.1 169.8x 312.0 1279 OWL 
S36 es 46.8 182.1 337.8 131.6 69.6 
th ae a 51.3 205.9 385.2 146.5 os Ra 
(in dollars per caput) 
AG tess con oe $45 $74 $102 383 $118 
Boe) oe codes. 46 Ths 104 rire 116 
L080 ty ce Sa 42 69 92 60 102 
MORN? “irra es Al 66 88 50 98 
RE tM 40 3 84 50 87 
US 5 eas AQ) 62 82 50 89 
1 3: ane eet 3 56x 86 53 93 
Se ee 45 59 OZ 55 95 
BeaG feeb ews 48 67 104 61 hoe 


x—A change in the method of reporting municipal taxation in Quebec oc- 
curred in 1934 and creates an inconsistency between the 1934-36 fig- 
ures and those of earlier years. The apparent inconsistency between 
1933 and 1934 is about $20,000,000, or nearly $7 per caput. 


These tables again illustrate the fact that Ontario and British Col- 
umbia are the most heavily taxed areas in Canada; that Quebec and the 
Prairies occupy an intermediate position; and that taxation in the Mari- 
time Provinces is very much lower. 


m It is admitted, of course, that the real burden of taxation is a function 
of income, and that during the past eight years per caput income has prob- 
ably been higher in Ontario and British Columbia than in other parts of 
Canada. | Income on the Prairies probably compares favorably with that 
in Ontario in prosperous years; unquestionably it has been depressed in 
the years since 1930, 

It would be useful and proper, therefore, to express taxation as a per- 
centage of income. But unfortunately income figures are very difficult to 
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estimate. The Dominion Bureau of Statistics estimates of the national 
income of Canada as a whole are doubtless as good as can be made with the 
statistical and technical resources available to it, but no one, not even the 
Bureau itself, is very well satisfied with them. Reasonably acceptable es- 
timates for each of the economic regions of Canada do not as yet exist. 


We understand that the Commission, through its secretariat, is ex- 
ploring the possibilities of such regional estimates. We shall be most in- 
terested in studying the results of its inquiry when they are available. 


All that can be usefully said here, is that on the basis of the statistical 
evidence available we believe that the real burden of taxation in Ontario 
is as great or greater than that in any other part of Canada, excepting 
again the drought-stricken areas of the Prairies in the years since 1930. 
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TOTAL TAXATION IN CANADA BY REGIONS 


(in millions of dollars) British 
Maritimes Quebec Ontario Prairies Columbia 
DOMINION 
jis. aan Ce $24.9 $101.7 $171.6 $91.5 Sant 
ARS LS ee Pee oa a LOZs1 168.1 78.8 BALO 
PO eres terse 19.0 82.6 134.6 b5iG ya 
Poa, Wake sO 18.9 TS LZ to 47.0 20.1 
titer cern eae es 17.0 74.0 118.9 Aon 2a 
NS eh oot area wes 18.4 15.5 12S. 46.6 23.0 
DO ns! ene tae ie 20.6 80.7 147.0 sual Prise 
No) ee ZA4 84.1 152:9 51.9 28.8 
Elta i ete EAS 6) 100.4 185.9 62.7 Bon 
PROVINCIAL 
LOE a; oes 9.9 ott 57 Stave 20.4 
LOS eins lade a ah 1 Ie 41.7 61.9 35.8 24.8 
hs | Rn pe Pe 42.1 39.4 54.7 Sle see 
ee ee. aay 11.9 36.8 14 ous 24.8 
ae wks stay is si hye Oliz ZA de § 
Ley) yet he 116 28.4 48.4 Poi pen Zee 
Pa ye rp 1S: Zoe. Att 29.8 vA NS 
ae og cP ee 12.9 30.0 62.8 ay 22.0 
Gres ee is 13.1% 40.4x 17.5 bare 20.0 
MUNICIPAL 
COR Shee 10.6x 62.6 107.4 54.9 16.2 
NR en eee 10.9x 69.4 LiGaT Ofal Pees 
ps ba] Ae ae Tee ese 10.8x To.5 120.6 a0.0 18.0 
LA 2 aan 9 act ee 11.0 fats: 12235 Att 18.3 
Ey eee Were one 10.9 79.6 1271.8 46.9 Dal 
POS We its dca aia e Li (ees EO. G 44.6 B20 
Re bee 122 59.78 LCS 47.0 18.0 
PAGO eee ae 63.0x 122.1 47.6x L729 
PRO aia ie Mee 2a 65.0x IZix38 ASOx PEs 
TOTAL 
Ee Fancuehels 45.4 202.0 334.8 TSi5 lige 
LEAS Ot aaa gee 46.2 A 8 346.7 aire ly; 76.6 
PESO kala 41.9 1955 310.0 137.0 68.8 
if): 7 ene ys oe 41.8 189.2 301.2 1A Ses 68.2 
TS. eek ice Ae ts 41.1 184.4 291.4 tis. 61.5 
iS ee ae 41.0 183.4 293.4 PaO 63.1 
hs 7: a ea AS.) 169.8 312.0 ATES) 67.1 
DOGO" lx aed: cee 46.8 iby 337.8 IS 1.6 69.6 
PBR dare nak ees OL 2OG2 SO0.8 146.5 81.7 
TOTAL (in dollars per caput) 
Pee ek $45 $74 $102 $83 $113 
12) les ak 46 ei 104 rare 116 
PAG Oat od aes 42 69 92 60 102 
Pol Peek ws ee 41 66 88 50 98 
Ss a a 40 63 84 50 87 
je NE eee ae 40 62 82 50 89 
L084 eae 43 56 § 86 53 93 
Te 402s a hated 45 59 92 5D 95 
1551 ae Sayre 48 67 104 61 109 
x—Partly estimated. $—Changed basis of reporting. 


Dominion collections distributed as described on pp. 16-17. 

Provincial collections are total ordinary receipts less Dominion Government grants and less interest 
receipt on investments in hydro, railways, telephones, etc. 

Municipal figures are total tax collections for the year. 
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Ontario Provincial Finance 


1. Revenue and Expenditure 


The accompanying tables (pp. 387-40), set out briefly and clearly the 
main features of the finances of the Province of Ontario from 1870 to 1937. 
The first three tables give the figures of each decennial year from 1870 to 
1930 and 1937. The first gives the absolute figures, the second the per 
caput figures, and the third puts the figures in the form of percentages. In 
order to get comparability of figures over a long period of time the basis of 
compilation could not be quite the same as the modern standard classifica- 
tion. Minor differences of detail and of totals occur due to the necessary in- 
clusion and exclusion of such things as revenue deductions from expendi- 
ture, variations in practice with reference to capital and current classifica- 
tions. The tables broadly interpreted, give a fair and accurate picture of the 
trend of Ontario provincial finances since Confederation. (For annual 
summary 1867-1928 see Table 1—Appendix. ) 


The tables speak for themselves, and require only a little comment by 
way of emphasis or explanation. It is not necessary to go into detail to es- 
tablish what is generally known or to explain constitutional and economic 
trends that must have become very familiar to the Commission. 


The British North America Act, especially with reference to its econo- 
mic and financial provisions was conceived in a society very different from 
our own. The politico-economic philosophy of the Fathers of Confedera- 
tion could be summed up in the well-known phrase of Adam Smith—that 
the proper functions of the state are limited to “defence, justice and cer- 
tain public works.” Primary education was perhaps the only important 
extension of these limits to which there would have been general agree- 
ment; and the “certain public works,” which Governments might suitably 
undertake or subsidize, covered a much wider range in the minds of Galt 
and his associates than it did in the mind of Adam Smith. 


So long as the society which gave it birth remained, the economic fi- 
nancial scheme of the British North America Act worked reasonably 
well. As late as 1900 it was functioning much as it had been intended 
and expected. Speaking in the Confederation debates Galt had expressed 
the confident belief that the provinces would find in their “territorial do- 
main and valuable mines sources of revenue far beyond the require- 
ments of the public service.” For more than thirty years Galt’s predic- 
tion held substantially true. In 1900 the cost of government in Ontario 
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was only $1.75 per caput. Of this, in round figures, 45¢e went to Public 
Welfare (chiefly aid to hospitals and asylums), 40c went in grants to edu- 
eation and 25¢ each to the administration of justice and general costs of 
civil government. Aid to roads and railways took 15c, and the remain- 
ing 25e went to the development and administration of lands, forests, 
mines and agriculture. There was no public debt. These modest costs 
were met by the Dominion subsidy of 66c per caput, the revenues of the 
public domain amounting to 67c; fines, fees, and licenses of 27c, and the 
balance was more than covered by corporation taxes and succession duties 
yielding 22¢ per caput. In that year there was surplus of $200,000 or 9c 
a head. 


A summary for the first 33 years of Confederation can be obtained 
from tables prepared by the Royal Commission on the Financial Position 
of the Province of Ontario (Toronto, 1900). The accounts there given, 
after deducting loan repayments and institutional receipts, show the fol- 
lowing totals of revenues and expenditures for the years 1867 to 1899. 
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TOTAL ONTARIO REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 1867 to 1899 


(in thousands of dollars) Annual 
Average 
Revenue Percentage Per Caput 
Dominion Subsidies ..36 «44.84% $44,811 50.1 p.e. $0.71 
Taxes—Succession ....... S1L,119 
LE 151 cy oe ra rae 155. bse 15 102 
TACENEEE, TECS, CIC. sas cams hs ele yale. 10.3 1d 
Pai (emia 0k Re ae 30,540 34.1 48 
PRCAROGG eens Gar a nls eect oer ae 3,004 3. .05 
Sener Ga, ce Acar danas oh: een ee ae 220 0.3 a 
$89,456 100.00 $1.41 
Annual 
Average 
Expenditure Percentage per Caput 
PublicowWeltare: ou 5 hee eos $18,996 25.9 D.C. $0.30 
TOUCATAGNICGS Mo ica ko eee 16,594 20.9 26 
HBV ESS le, cae ot Rone ae A 9,881 1225 mls: 
General Government . 2.4.02... 12,196 15.4 te 
POTION CORE oad th ee 4,208 D.9 .06 
Pehle WGmaiie tae. cca eee 5,180 6.5 .08 
Histiwavys ane Bridges rvs. 2s, A327 5.5 07 
Other— 
Aid to Railways ........ $5,705 
Miscellaneous ......... 2,225 7,928 10.0 aR: 
Ac BE re ed oh acta e P $79,310 100.0 $1.25 
Balance—Cost of 
Public Bidgs. ... 2 39,549 
Cashin Bank... - 597 
10,146 


$89,456 
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With the new century came a broadening of the conception of the 
functions of government. During the first decade the emphasis was on 
government aid in the development of economic resources. By 1910 ex- 
penditures on agriculture, lands, forests, mines and roads had quadrupled, 
grants to education had increased by 160 per cent., and the general cost 
of civil government by 85 per cent. Public debt appeared for the first 
time, incurred chiefly to finance railway and road development in the Pre- 
Cambrian mining areas. 


The second decade, 1910-20, was marked by a maintained or increas- 
ed tempo of developmental and educational expenditures but to these was 
added the beginning of a new significant trend, the expansion under gov- 
ernment auspices of the social services. In this decade expenditures on 
public welfare, hospitals, asylums, minimum wage boards, employment 
offices, etc. nearly trebled. Educational grants considerably more than 
doubled, due chiefly to increased facilities for secondary education. Ex- 
penditure on roads, agriculture and the public domain again doubled. The 
public debt increased to $127,000,000, of which $89,000,000 was invested 
in Hydro and in the T. & N. O. Railway. Gross debt charges were $5,600,- 
000 against which there was an offset of $3,000,000 in interest received 
from revenue producing investments. 


The total cost of government in 1920 was $8.44 per caput, or if the 
offsetting interest receipts be deducted, $7.35. By 1930 this figure had 
risen to $18.95, or less interest receipts $15.61 per caput. The increase 
of $8.26 per caput is made up as follows. 


Increase in Public Welfare Expenditure, per caput .... $ 2.06 
m Education z % ie 2.00 

: Net Debt ‘3 # ee 1.98 

- Highways me ‘ eae 1.63 

; All Other : * it ae ee) 

> 8.26 


Between 1930 and 1937 there was a further increase in per caput ex- 
penditures of $4.23—from $18.95 to $23.18. 
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Changes in Per Caput Expenditures 1930—1937, 


Increase Decrease 
DEGRA har Ges sec o oes + ene a —_ 
Public’ VW GLEare Vk © le ee 3.48 —_ 
Rebate—Municipalities ....... 62 — 
Pidtvematinrrs icc). st Vie a eee ean — 88 
PPR WaVe eso 2 cy oa eee — 58 
All other Departments........ — 64 

§ Ciao er ae 


Net Increase—$4.23 


Turning to the revenue figures since 1900 we find that the increases in 
expenditure have been met almost entirely out of large increases in taxa- 
tion. If motor car licenses be included in taxation, the tax revenue has 
increased from 22c per caput in 1900 to $16.90 per caput in 1937. The 
increase in revenue of $23.83 per caput has been made up as follows: 


TAXATION! Joe Gl eed tu ekh ee oat ares $16.68 
iQu0r Gonwol 2 eee see JASN) 
Interest: ear nInes nce akc ete ee 2.85 
Dieenses and Tees: 2 fy oa ce ek wee 85 
POMUNION UNS Vs ate Fie ecu 15 
Addl Ofner Revenues. i. aasee ane .60 

$ 2.00 


A complete description of all taxes now levied by the Province of On- 
. tario is given in the Appendix, pages 1-20, and Tables 8 to 14. 


2. Public Debt 


The public debt of the Province of Ontario was officially inaugurated 
in November 1904 with an issue of £1,200,000 Treasury Bills on account 
of the construction of the Temiskaming and Northern Ontario Railway. 
This was the beginning of the Province’s funded debt. But long before 
this debt the Province had entered upon certain annuity contracts in aid 
of railways. These annuity arrangements go back as far as 1884, and the 
railway aid certificates which preceded the annuities go back to 1871-1879. 
The capitalized value of these railway aid certificates and annuities were 
not carried in the Province’s liabilities until 1900. In that year, upon the 
recommendation of the Royal Commission of 1900 they were carried into 
the Province’s balance sheet, capitalized at 314% p.c. with a value of 
$3,053,876. 
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By October 31st, 1910 the debt of the Province had increased to 
$22 000,000 of which $14,000,000 had been incurred for the T. & N.O. Rail- 
way and $4,000,000 represented the capitalized value of railway aid cer- 
tificates and annuities. Table 4 (p. 40) gives the details of the Province 
of Ontario debt from 1914 to 1937. 


In 23 years the gross debt has increased by $614,000,000. This is ac- 
counted for as follows. 


Increase in investment in Hydro ............ $ 142,000,000 
a “ “ —T. & N.O. Railway . = 10,000,000 
- “other earning or cash assets .... 64,000,000 
Total merease in earning assets .. V.4856... - ee $ 216,000,000 
Capital costs of Highway construction 1916-37 . 227,000,000 
: “other public works 1915-37 ... 88,000,000 
Total increase in other fixed asSets .......... S$ 315,000,000 


Increase in debt 1914-37, not represented by 
Baring’ casnGr tied acceley.; cauaseneee eae 83,000,000 


5 614,000,000 


Almost all the debt for which no tangible assets exist is due to budget 
deficits in the years 1923 to 1925 and 1981 to 1936. 


The investment in the H.E.P.C. does not cost the province anything. 
Each year the Commission pays to the province its full proportion of the 
provincial interest charges. The T.N.O. Railway, on the other hand, has 
not been able to pay to the Province sufficient to cover the interest charge- 
able to the Province’s advances toit. Each year the T.N.O. pays something, 
varying from a high of $1,300,000 in 1929 and 1928 to a low of $50,000 
in 1923. In 1928 the net income received by the Province from the T.N.O. 
was equal to 4.3% in the $30,208,000 invested in it, but the average inter- 
est rate on the Province’s debt that year was 5.3 p.c. In the 23 years— 
1914 to 1937 the T.N.O. has paid to the Province $13,174,173 or an aver- 
age return on investment of 1.97 p.c. per annum. The amount necessary to 
have covered interest costs to the Province in full for those years would 
have been $32,576,409 or 4.86 p.c. The net loss to the province has averag- 
ed $825,000 per annum. In the six years 1982 to 1937 the average loss 
has been approximately $1,140,000 per annum. 
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Through its very heavy investments especially in the T.N.O. and in 
highways the Province of Ontario has made an enormous contribution to 
the economy of the whole Dominion of Canada. The T.N.O. Railway to- 
gether with other large expenditures by the Province has played the lead- 
ing part in the development of the rich northern Ontario mining fields. 
The mineral production of this area provided an invaluable cushion for the 
whole Canadian-economy in the difficult years 1931-35, both in employ- 
ment and in the provision of gold and other exportable staples at a time 
when such employment and such exportable staples were desperately need- 
ed. Through its expenditures on modern highways it has played the major 
part in attracting tourists and tourist expenditures,—an item which has 
reached dominating proportions in Canada’s balance of international pay- 
ments. It is not generally realized that the annual expenditure of foreign 
tourists in Canada, which has been so largely built up by Ontario’s heavy 
expenditures on highways and parks, exceeds by a considerable amount 
the interest payments due on the $4,000,000,000 of United States capital 
invested in Canada. (Details of Highway Expenditure in Appendix, 
Tables 27 to 32.) 


9) 


3. Present Budgetary Position 


The present budgetary position of the province of Ontario is admittedly 
satisfactory, due largely to the rigid application of the sound business 
principle of levying taxation to cover all ordinary expenditures and of 
charging to ordinary account all expenditures other than those for fixed 
or earning assets. In the year 1936-37 there was a surplus of $9,300,- 
000, in 1937-88 of $4,000,000, and a budgeted surplus of $300,000 for 
1938-39. These very satisfactory figures do not, however, mean that On- 
tario does not face serious budgetary problems. 


The largest single source of revenue in the past two years has been 
Succession Duties. Part of these large receipts have been due to the col- 
lection of duties improperly evaded during the previous decade or more. 
Of the $47,000,000 collected in the past three years, $20,000,000 has been 
of these “arrears.” Under present rates of tax it may be expected that 
when, after another two years or so, these arrears have been finally cleared 
up the average annual receipts will tend to fall from the present $16,000,- 
000 or $18,000,000 to a figure nearer $10,000,000 a year. Moreover the 
heavy rates of Dominion income tax must in the long run substantially 
reduce the number of very large estates from which the largest part of the 
receipts come. While we do not expect any material decline in these re- 


ceipts in the next few years we must face the probability of their decline 
in later years. 


It is on the expenditure side that more substantial changes must be 
anticipated. The Province of Ontario is proud of its record of develop- 
mental and social expenditures, but it is convinced that along a number of 
lines these must go much further. Their progress, however, cannot be 
lasting unless they keep within budgetary capacities. (Full details of ex- 
penditure on Education, Hospitals, Mother’s Allowances, Old Age Pen- 
sions and Unemployment Relief are in Appendix, Tables 15-26. ) 


The Province of Ontario is convinced that the development and ad- 
ministration of agricultural policies, roads, education, health, mothers’ 
allowances, and other public welfare activities can be more efficiently 
trusted to the province than to the Dominion. In some instances, inter- 
provincial collaboration is very desirable, and at times the Dominion can 
provide useful leadership and on occasion financial assistance in such 
collaboration and integration of provincial schemes. | 


It is not possible to estimate in any detail their probable future bur- 
dens. There are strong theoretical grounds for the Province assuming an 
increasing share of the costs of education. In 1936-37 the province made 
educational grants-in-aid to municipalities of about $5,750,000. This 
covered about 13 p.c. of the municipalities’ expenditures. The Government 
has already announced a moderately increased scale of grants which will 
mean that in 1938-39 the province will pay rather more than 15 p.c. of the 
municipalities’ costs. 


The Government of Ontario is convinced that there is a serious hous- 
ing problem and that unless conditions change it will become increasingly 
serious. To meet this situation slum-clearance schemes and government- 
ally supervised housing programs have an important place. But it is 
equally certain that an indirect attack on the problem has an even greater 
prospect of permanent success. Lower real estate taxes and low interest 
rates together with greater economic security, are probably, in the long 
run, more useful lines of attack on the housing problem than the often spec- 
tacular programs of mass demolition and rebuilding. There are situa- 
tions where extensive reconstruction or actual demolition and rebuilding 
are the proper solution, and such schemes normally require some measure 
of governmental support. But for all of prevention and much of the cure 
of the housing problems, low real estate taxes, low interest rates and sound 
city or town planning are the main requisites. Cheap money involves 
among other things, the maintenance of sound public credit; lower real 
estate taxes mean Improvement in the standards of municipal efficiency 
and the reduction in the burden of municipal administration. 
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The Government of Ontario is keenly aware of the problems of the 
municipalities and especially of the very inequitable tax-burden resting on 
real estate. The Province of Ontario has already made a beginning in this 
connection. Within the past two years the municipalities of Ontario have 
been relieved of their share of the costs of Provincial Highways, of 
Mother’s Allowances, of Old Age Pensions and Pensions for the Blind. 
Educational grants; and township road grants have been increased. The 
Province has, in addition given a subsidy of 1 mill to all cities, towns, incor- 
porated villages and townships and has authorized the municipal taxation 
of liquor store premises. In this year’s budget additional educational and 
tuberculosis grants were provided. The annual value of these additional 
benefits approximates $13,359,000. The Province realizes the importance, 
almost the necessity, of increasing the scale of these grants. 


Much more money will have to be spent in the coming years on health 
services in bringing adequate hospital service to the population outside the 
larger cities and especially in developing preventive work. 


Modern conditions require increased expenditure on agriculture. The 
development and maintenance of improved standards in production and 
marketing are necessary for both the export and the domestic trade. 
More money needs to be invested in research and in the effective populari- 
zation of the results of research. 


The Province of Ontario expects a reduction in some lines of expendi- 
ture. It has already reduced considerably the per caput of general gov- 
ernmental overhead, and further modest economies can still be expected 
in this respect. 


In other words, with provincial taxation already at a very high-rate, 
with the prospect of declining revenues from succession duties, with in- 
creasing demands upon expenditure, demands that are often just and 
proper, the budgetary difficulties of the future are serious. 


The Province of Ontario does not believe that it is practicable or ef- 
ficient to transfer many of the most expensive social services to the Do- 
minion. It believes that the municipalities must have increasing relief 
from their expensive responsibilities. The Province of Ontario, therefore, 
cannot give up any present source of substantial revenue, and must in 
fact, insist on a more strict recognition of its clearly established legal and 
moral rights in the field of direct taxation and natural resources. 


ee s = . = 2 7 
} The present tendencies in federal finance are towards centralization. 
This tendency is not to be desired or applauded. It is due largely to the 
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aftermath of the War, the recrudescence of war mentality, and the em- 
phasis on nationalism. The peace time needs of human civilization are 
being shamelessly neglected, and the centralization of finance aids and 
abets such a policy. When the world returns to a mood of sanity it will 
learn that states and local bodies are more suitable agencies of social wel- 
fare, and though administrative co-ordination is essential, finance must be 
more and more decentralized if the aims of human progress are to be 
achieved. ..what is needed above all is a more solid financial status for 
states and for local bodies.” (Adarkar, Principles and Problems of Fede- 
ral Finance, pp. 4-5, paraphrased and compressed.) 
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Subsidies and Grants-in-Aid 


Subsidies and grants-in-aid play some part in practically all systems 
of public finance. In unitary governments the central author ity frequent- 
ly makes grants-in-aid to muncipalities for such purposes as education, 
health, housing, unemployment relief, ete. In federal countries the cen- 
tral government commonly gives subsidies or grants-in-aid for housing, 
highway construction, relief, and often for the general purposes of gov- 
ernment. 


In Canada the principal of Dominion subsidies to the provinces for the 
general costs of administration was a fundamental part of the whole 
basis of Confederation. In brief, the Dominion was to take over the main 
sourees of revenue on which the pre-existing colonies had been accustom- 
ed to rely. It was admitted that direct internal taxation had no histori- 
cal background in these colonies, and moreover, the simple and almost 
primitive state of their economic system did not lend itself readily to the 
development of elaborate direct taxation except on a local or municipal 
basis. It was further expected that the inevitable revenues of the Do- 
minion, incidental to its assumption of the control of customs and excise, 
would be far in excess of the needs of the Dominion. The result of these 
considerations was that the Dominon was to pay to each province an an- 
nual subsidy which, added to the revenues of the provincial public domain, 
would be sufficient to carry the costs of provincial administration. 


The long story of these subsidies need not be retold here. In brief, 
it is chiefly the story of repeated successful assertions by the Maritime 


and Western provinces for “better terms,” in effect, for larger annual sub- 
sidies. 


As will be noted from Table 3 (page 39) the percentage of provincial 
revenues supplied by the Dominion subsidy to Ontario was 57.0 p.c. in 
1870, 60.5 p.c. in 1880, and since then has steadily fallen to 4.3 p.c. in 


1930 and 3.2 p.c. in 1937. (Comparison of current subsidies see Appendix 
Table 2-a.) 


In addition to the general or unconditional subsidy the Dominion has 
on various occasions since 1914, made special grants-in-aid to the provinces 
for specific purposes, and conmnonal upon the provinces spending an equal 
or a proportionate amount from their own funds. Grants-in-aid for the de- 
velopment of Agricultural Education were made from 1914 to 1923; for 
Technical Education, 1920-1929; for combating venereal disease, 1920- 
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1932; for highway construction, 1921-1928; for Employment offices, since 
1919; for Old Age Pensions, since 1928; and for Unemployment and Agri- 
cultural Relief, since 1930. 


Table 1 (p. 48) itemizes the grants and subsidies made by the Do- 
minion to the Province of Ontario. 


The Province also gives subsidies and grants-in-aid to municipalities, 
and also to public and semi-public educational, health, welfare, and other 
eleemosynary institutions. Table 2 (p. 44) classifies these grants by the 
Province of Ontario for the years 1936 to 1938 under appropriate heads. 
It will be observed that the Province of Ontario makes largr grants than 
it receives from the Dominion Government. This excess of Provincial grants 
over Dominion amounted to $8,500,000 in 1935-36, nearly $1,000,000 in 
1936-37, and will be about $5,000,000 for the year 1937-38. 
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TABLE — 2 


GRANTS MADE BY PROVINCE OF ONTARIO TO MUNICIPALITIES 
AND OTHER PUBLIC AND SEMI-PUBLIC ORGANIZATIONS 


(Years ended March 31st) 


(in thousands of dollars) 


1936 1937 1938 (est) 
Agricultural Societies and Fairs .... 234 226 ZAN 
Education—Schools ............... 4,681 4,862 5,606 
Universities 2.7 5.06s0c: a ea 2,196 2,415 
Cultural and Learned 
SOCIELIES: &..1. Rees 150 142 aye 
Neale “2 HOSPItAlS hiigt ke ee 2,045 2,401 2.902 
HVCSEA ECO greener ee 56 AQ) 43 
ASSOCIA LIONS te. asks oe 23 49 100 
Highways—County and Township 
(PBYiLGi eae thee Ss: Ato 4,595 
Welfare and Eleemosynary Societies. 294 336 564 
Municipal SUpSsIUy. sate ee ee — — 3,000 
Civil Service Superannuation ...... 215 298 308 
MaAsceMANCOUS.-. 6 acuo.niscruart sey ie eee 29 16 26 


Unemployment Relief .7..2..<.0a% 21,813 13,270 9,120 
TATE Tos, onder caer tie eee $35,392 $27,589 $29,477 
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Direct Taxation and Natural Resources 


The expenditures of any government are determined by two facters: 
its functions, and its revenues. If the functions of government are limit- 
ed, its expenditures will not be great. On the other hand, if its functions 
are varied and its responsibilities greater, its expenditures will be pro- 
portionately larger. A restriction is, however, imposed on the expansion 
of the functions of government by its sources of revenue. If a govern- 
ment is to remain solvent, its expenditures must be limited to the means 
at its disposal wherewith to meet them. 


Prior to Confederation, certain of the functions of government in the 
British Colonies in North America were performed by and at the expense 
of the Imperial Government, e.g., defence. Apart from those exceptions, 
however, all the functions of government of each colony were performed 
by the government of that colony. 


For the fulfilment of its functions, each cclonial government had the 
exclusive power of taxation within its borders. To meet its expenditures 
it had the power to levy and collect whatever taxes it deemed necessary 
or expedient; the taxable resources of the people were subject to its de- 
mands and no others. It was not necessary for it to consider the portion 
of the revenues of the colony which would be available for its purposes; 
it was entitled to the whole of those revenues. 


Under the B.N.A. Act, each of the colonies entering the federation 
surrendered to the Dominion Parliament all its powers of taxation with 
the single exception of direct taxation. The transfer of those powers at 
that time represented the giving up of all their large sources cf revenue. 


The B.N.A. Act, however, did not transfer from the individual colon- 
ies all the functions of government which they had exercised up to that 
time. It provided that the Provinces should be responsible for the estab- 
lishment, maintenance and management of public and reformatory pris- 
ons, and of hospitals, asylums, charities, and eleemosynary institutions 
for the administration of justice, for the fostering of agriculture, for im 
cation, for municipal institutions, and for local works, 


The provisions made in the Act for the revenues of the Provinces were 
four-fold in character: license fees, revenues from natural resources. sub- 
sidies from the Dominion, and the power of direct taxation. ; 


The objective of the framers of the constitution was to provide the 
Provinces with sufficient revenue to meet all their requirements for the 
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fulfilment of the functions of government vested in them. In his speech 
in the Parliament of Canada in support of a resolution that an Address be 
presented to Her Majesty for the Confederation of British North Ameri- 
ca on the basis of the Quebec Resolutions, the Honourable A. T. Galt said: 


“I now propose, sir, to refer to the means which will be at the dis- 
posal of the several local governments to enable them to administer 
the various matters of public policy which it is proposed to entrust to 
them, and it is evident that unless ample provision is made in the ar- 
rangements, great danger will arise that the machinery whereby the 
local wants of the people are intended to be met will speedily be im- 
paired, causing complaint on the part of the inhabitants of the re- 
spective localities, and involving considerable danger to the whole ma- 
chinery of government...” 


In the scheme devised, the local revenues arising from the lands, for- 
ests and mines of the Provinces were reserved for the use of the Provin- 
cial Government. By Sub-section 5 of Section 92, the Provincial Legisla- 
tures were given exclusive power to make laws in relation to: 


“(5) The management and sale of the public lands belonging to the 
Provinces and of the timber and. wood thereon.” 


By Section 109 it was provided: 


“109. All Lands, Mines, Minerals and Royalties belonging to the sev- 
eral Provinces of Canada, Nova Scotia and New Brunswick at the 
Union, and all Sums then due and payable for such Lands, Mines, 
Minerals, or Royalties, shall belong to the several Provinces of Onta- 
rio, Quebec, Nova Scotia, and New Brunswick in which the same are 
situate or arise, subject to any Trust existing in respect thereof, and 
to any Interest other than that of the Province in the same.” 


At that time these territorial revenues were insufficient of themselves 
to provide for the anticipated expenditures of the Provinces. It was there- 
fore recognized that the Provinces must be provided with additional re- 
venues to meet the requirements of their local expenditures. The scheme 
of subsidies was devised for this pur pose. 


To quote again from the same speech of Hon. A. T. Galt: 


“In transferring to the general government all the large sources of re- 
venue, and in placing in theirhand with a single exception, that of 
direct taxation, all the means whereby the industry of the people may 
be made to contribute to the wants of the state, it must be evident to 
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every one that some portion of the sources thus placed at the disposal 
of the general government must in some form or other, be available to 
supply the hiatus that would otherwise take place between the sour- 
ees of local revenue and the demands of local expenditure.” 


The amount of the subsidies, fixed on the basis of 80c per head of popula- 
tion according to the census of 1861, with a special grant to New Bruns- 
wick, was estimated as sufficient to bridge the gap between the local re- 
venues of the Provinces and their estimated expenditures at that time. 


It was not entirely overlooked that the expenditures of the local gov- 
ernments would increase as the population of the Provinces increased. It 
was expected, however, that by the development of their natural resources, 
the Provinces would, from that source, derive sufficient additional revenue 
to meet the additional outlay. As Mr. Galt said: 


“We may, however, place just confidence in the development of our 
resources and repose in the belief that we shall find in our territorial 
domain, our valuable mines, and our fertile fields, additional sources 
of revenue far beyond the requirements of the public services.” 


The only means other than the development of their natural resources, 
given to the Provinces to increase their revenues to meet the increasing de- 
mands of expenditure, was the power of direct taxation. At that time 
direct taxation was in certain of the colonies entirely unknown. In Up- 
per Canada, it is true, the people had become familiar with direct taxa- 
tion through the system of municipal government, but even to them direct 
taxation meant only a tax on land. It was one of the arguments most fre- 
quently advanced by the opponents of confederation in Lower Canada that 
the local legislature would have power to levy “direct, that is to say, op- 
pressive or new taxation.” 


It was the view of the Honourable A. T. Galt that the antipathy of the 
people toward direct taxation would have a salutary effect upon the ad- 
ministration of Provincial affairs. In his speech in the Parliament of Can- 
ada already referred to, he said: ) 


“If, nevertheless, the local revenues become inadequate, it will be ne- 
cessary for the local governments to have resort to direct taxation; 
and I do not hesitate to say that one of the wisest provisions in the 
proposed Constitution, and that which affords the surest guarantee 
that the people will take a healthy interest in their own affairs and see 
that no extravagance is committed by those placed in power over them 
is to be found in the fact that those who are called upon to administer 
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public affairs will feel, when they resort to direct taxation, that a 
solemn responsibility rests upon them, and that that responsibility 
will be exacted by the people in the most peremptory manner. If the 
men in power find that they are required, by means of direct taxation, 
to procure the funds necessary to administer the local affairs, for 
which abundant provision is made in the scheme, they will pause be- 
fore they enter upon any career of extravagance.” 


That natural resources and direct taxation were the only elastic 
sources of revenue of the Provinces is explained by the fact that it was 
made a part of the B.N.A. Act that the subsidies should not be increased 
with the increase of population. Section 118 of the Act reads in part as 
follows: 


“Such grants shall be in full settlement of all future demands on Can- 
ada.” 


On commenting on the Quebec Resolutions on this point, the Honour- 
able A. T. Galt said: 


“It must be observed that the agreement does not contemplate any fu- 
ture extension of this amount. It is hoped that, being in itself fixed 
and permanent in its character, the local governments will see the im- 
portance—I may say the necessity—of their exercising a rigid and 
proper control over the expenditure of their several provinces. We 
thus obtain one of the greatest securities that can be offered to us 
that those influences which, in such a legislature as we now possess in 
Canada, are brought to bear for the purpose of swelling the public 
expenditure, will not exist in the local legislatures, but will meet with 
such a resistence, from the mere fact of the local governments to obey 
them, as to produce a very considerable saving in the general expense 
of the whole country.” 


A similar opinion was expressed by Mr. A. Walsh: 

“As the Federal Government is to pay an annual subsidy of eighty 
cents per head of its population to the respective provinces, for carry- 
ing on their local governments and the construction of local works, 
any sum required over and above that subsidy must necessarily be 
raised by direct taxation, and in that fact we have the strongest pos- 
sible guarantee that in the arrangements made by this Legislature, 
and in the subsequent management of their domestic affairs by the 


local governments, the strictest simplicity and economy will be ob- 
served.” 
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Members of the governments in the Provinces of Canada were convinc- 
ed. however, that it would not be necessary for the provinces to resort to 
direct taxation. In reply to members of the opposition they presented fig- 
ures to show that in the case of both Upper Canada and Lower Canada the 
‘avenues at the disposal of the future provinces would be more than suffi- 
cient for their needs. Thus the Honourable Solicitor General Langevin, 
after quoting figures to show what the revenues and expenditures of 
Lower Canada wuld be after Confederation, said: 


“The figures I have given are highly important, for they demonstrate 
that Lower Canada will have a real revenue under the new Constitu- 
tion—a revenue which is not calculated upon the probable increase 
and prosperity of the country, but the present revenue—of nearly 
$1,500,000, to meet local expenses. And yet, in the face of these fig- 
ures, which are based upon the most evident facts, honourable mem- 
bers talk of direct taxes. They simply want to frighten the country. 
But the people will see that there is no danger of direct taxation with 
the surplus revenue we shall have. Direct taxation must be resorted 
to if Lower Canada should give way to extravagance and spend more 
than her means, but not otherwise.” 


It would have been impossible for any man at the time of Confedera- 
tion, to have forecast accurately how the functions of government of the 
provinces would be increased within the ensuing seventy years. The esti- 
mated expenditures of Upper Canada after Confederation, were in 1865 es- 
timated at $849,112. The actual expenditures of the Province of Ontario 
in 1870 amounted to only $1,521,000. In 1937 the expenditures of Ontario 
amounted to $85,740.000. The increase in the expenditures of the Province 
of Ontario may therefore, with some accuracy, be said to have increased 
one hundred times over since Confederation. 


The frontier of the area of undeveloped natural resources has been 
pushed steadily northward during the years since 1867. But prior to 
1900 the process of development was private and individualistic. The 
Province, prior to that date, had done little more than blaze a few coloniza- 
tion roads, subsidize somewhat indiscriminately various railway pro- 
jects, and pay the costs of municipal government in the unorganized 
territories. The only substantial items of costs to the Province were the 
railway grants and the expenditures on colonization roads, which by 1900 
had amounted to $6,821,910 and $3,248,015 respectively. 

The beginning of the Temiskaming and Northern Ontario Railway 
project in 1904 marks the acceptance by the Province of the responsibility 
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of leadership in the development of the virgin natural resources and since 
that date the Province has spent very large sums in providing the frame- 
work of roads, railways, power and government services that have made 
possible the rapid growth of the northern districts. 


The greater part of the railway aid certificates and annuities were 
paid on account of railways in the settled southern part of Ontario. Of 
the $6,800,000 mentioned above, less than $1,500,000 had been spent 
north of the main settled areas, and less than $500,000 in the areas now 
known as Northern and Northwestern Ontario. 


It is not possible to itemize in detail the costs to the Province of On- 
tario of developing its northern areas, nor can the revenues derived from 
its control of natural resources be accurately stated. The accompanying 
table (p. 52) estimates these figures as closely as possible. In this table the 
expenditures of the Highways Department are the actual expenditures by 
the Province on construction and maintenance of roads, bridges, etc. in Nor- 
thern Ontario, and also include a small amount (less than $1,500,000) 
of expenditures in aid of settlers. The other expenditures on the public 
domain have been estimated from a detailed examination of the public 
accounts at intervals of ten years. These expenditures include current 
as well as capital expenditure. The deficit on interest account of the 
T. N. O. Ry. is the interest on the Province’s cash investment in the T. N. O. 
Ry. calculated at the average rate applicable to the total funded debt of the 
Province, less the cash paid by the T. N. O. Ry. to the Province out of earn- 
ings. These deficits have not been capitalized, i.e. no interest on theoreti- 
cally unpaid interest is included. 


The total expenditures on northern development averaged in the 
years 1867—1912, $450,000 per annum; in 19138—1920, $3,500,000; 
1921—1925, $6,500,000; 1926—1930, $9,000,000; and in 1931—1937, 
$15,000,000. 


Revenues from the public domain are also shown in this table. The 
whole amount of dues, royalties, rents, fees, and licenses attributable to 
the administration of the public domain has been estimated from a de- 
tailed examination of the public accounts at intervals of ten years. The 
revenues from mining taxes are the actual collections in each period. 


This table shows up in a most striking way how changes in the func- 
tions of government dictated by changing technical conditions have al- 
tered the whole basis of provincial public finance, and completely destroy- 
ed the balance of revenues and responsibilities set up by the framers of 
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our Constitution. In the first forty-five years the gross revenues of the 
public domain were nearly $60,000,000 or over $1,300,000 per annum, 
and the net revenues $38,701,000, or $860,000 per annum. In the period 
1913—1920 revenues and expenditures almost exactly balanced. Since 
1921 the excess of expenditures over revenue has been $113,000,000, or 
$6,900,000 a year. 

In the seventy years since Confederation, the Province’s expenditure 
on the development of its northern districts has been not less than $222,- 
000,000. The revenues of the public domain and the mining taxes have 
been $148,000,000 leaving a “deficit” on this account of $74,000,000. 


Attention should be drawn to certain obvious omissions of both ex- 
penditure and revenue. For example, no allowance has been made in the 
expenditures for interest charges on the borrowed funds invested in 
highways. On the other hand, the gasoline tax receipts in the northern 
districts have not been included in the revenue estimates. 


In addition to the above expenditures, small grants-in-aid from the 
Dominion have been expended in Northern Ontario. In 19138 the Do- 
minion paid a subsidy on account of T. N. O. construction of $2,134,080. 
This sum almost exactly equalled the deficit from 1904—1913 on T. N. 
O. interest account and has been so treated. In the years 1931 to 1937, 
grants totalling $17,342,590 were made by the Dominion government to- 
wards the cost of road construction in Northern Ontario under various 
relief projects. 
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As has been pointed out, it was the expectation of the Fathers of Con- 
federation that by the development of their natural resources alone the 
Province would derive sufficient revenue to meet any increased expendi- 
tures which they might incur. Asa matter of fact, the revenues of On- 
tario from its natural resources have been comparatively small. This is 
largely due to the encroachment of the Dominion upon this source of re- 
venue. Under The Income War Tax Act the Dominion Government takes 
a total of 15°, of the taxable profits of companies developing these natural 
resources within the Province. A comparison of the revenues of the Do- 
minion and the Province from two typical companies engaged in the de- 
velopment of the natural resources of the Province throws an interesting 
light upon the extent of this encroachment. 


Comparison of Taxes payable by Mines in Ontario, 


to the Dominion Government and the Province of Ontario 
“X” MINING COMPANY 


ONTARIO 
Corporations Tax Act 
Tax basedton: Capital (ee aes $ 6,177.88 
Tax based on Places of Business 50.00 
Tax based on Net Revenue ..... 66,569.51 
6 72,797.39 
Percentage to Net, Pront 222.01... eee 85d % 
Mining Tax Act 
Tax based on Mine Profits ..... 0918,770.57 
Percentage to Net Profit............... 3.745% 
Total Tax Payableto Provinesot Ontario... 1455.40.95... $ 391,567.96 


Percentage of Total Ontario Tax to Net Profit 46 % 
CANADA 


Dominion Income Tax Act 


Tax based on Net Income ...... $998,542.68 
Percentage to Net Profit ............... 1732 
Total Tax Payable to Dominion of Canada.............. $ 998,542.68 


Tax Payable to Dominion of Canada equals 2.55 
times the Total Payable to the Province of Ontario. 
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ONTARIO 
Corporations Tax Act 
Ax OAS OO Hite eas oom $ 3,188.75 
Tax based on Places of Business 50.00 
Tax based cn Net Revenue ..... 42,774.93 
$ 45,963.68 
Percentage to Net Prony 5.2 3-)ce eee Aes eke 
Mining Tax Act 
Tax based on Mine Profits ..... $154,802.87 
Fereentace to Neb rout... ee eee 201 % 
Total Tax Payable.to Provines of-Ontarion.. -9 15.00) ae $ 200,766.55 
Percentage of Total Ontario Tax to Net Profit 5.463% 
CANADA 
Dominion Income Tax Act 
Tax based on Net Income ...... $641,623.88 
Percentage: to. Netebroitwasc. hee 11.065 
Total Tax Payable to Dominion ot Canadas)... ae $ 641,623.88 


Tax Payable to Dominion of Canada equals 3.196 
times the Total Payable to the Prevince of Ontario. 

The Dominion government by its corporation tax on the profits of 
mining and lumbering has levied a tax upon that which belongs to the pro- 
vinces and, therefore, disregards the intention of Confederation that the 
natural resources should be the particular property of the provinces and 
that any benefit that should be derived therefrom should flow to the pro- 
vince. The total amount of taxes paid to the Federal Government by the 
mining companies of Ontario for 1936 is given by the Secretary of the On- 
tario Mining Association as $9,876,274. For the same period the mines 
of Ontario paid to the Province of Ontario, by way of taxation, the follow- 
ing taxes: 

Mines Profits Tax ® 2,527,904 
Less municipalities’ share 359,496 

$ 2,168,408 
Corporation Tax 188,008 


TOTAL $ 2,957,066 
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The mines of Ontario also paid to the municipalities where they are situ- 
ated the following taxes: 

Municipalities’ share of Mines Profits Tax $ 359,496 

Other Municipal Taxes > 472,540 


TOTAL 5 832,036 


The figures given in the two preceding paragraphs are supplied by the 
mining assessor and the secretary of the Ontario Mining Association. 
These figures show that out of a total of $13,665,376 paid by the mines by 
way of taxation, the Federal Government secured 72% of the total; the 
Provincial Government 22% ; and the Municipalities 6%. 


The Provincial Government administers the mineral resources of the 
Province and has to pay all the expenses in connection with such adminis- 
tration. It is true that the Federal Government has, for a number of 
years, done some geological survey work in the Province and, in all fair- 
ness, it must be admitted that such work has been of use to the Province. 
With this exception and the maintenance of its mining laboratories in Ot- 
tawa, the Federal Government does very little for the development of the 
mining industry in Ontario. The Provincial Government must build 
reads and, through the Hydro-Electric Power Commission, must provide 
power for some of the mines, more particularly in the North-western part 
of the Province. Part at least of the cost of the T. & N. O. Railway was 
due to the wish of the Province to help the mines of the north-eastern part 
of the Province of Ontario. The total amount collected by the Province 
under the operation of the Mining Tax from 1907 to 1937 was $13,778,689, 
which it less than the sum collected by the Dominion Government from 
the same mines within the last two years. 


The Province requests that in order to preserve to the Province the 
full benefit of its natural mining resources the Federal Government 
shculd exempt’from the operation of the Income Tax Act all profits deriv- 
ed exclusively from mining operations, which are subject to Provincial 
Mines Profits Tax; the Dominion to tax only the profits made by these 
companies upon their milling, smelting and refining operations. If this 
is done, the Province is ready to assume the geclogical survey work done 
hitherto by the Federal Department of Mines. 
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Income Tax 


The Income Tax Act of Ontario made its appearance on the Statute 
300ks for the first time in 1936 and was applicable to incomes earned dur- 
ing the calendar year 1935. The Provinces of British Columbia, Alberta, 
Saskatchewan and Manitoba had Income Tax Acts in force prior to this 
time, and the Province of Prince Edward Island had an Act by which a 
tax was levied on personal incomes and personal property. The Provinces 
of Quebec, New Brunswick, and Nova Scotia had no Income Tax Act in 
force and to date have not instituted this form of taxation. Municipal 
income taxes levied under authority of Provincial Statutes in many cases 
ante-date the war. 


The Dominion Income War Tax Act was enacted in 1917 and its 
scope has been steadily extended and broadened since that date. Many 
of these extensions were due to evasions which were discovered in the admin- 
istration of the Act as it originally stood. At the present time individuals, 
resident of the Provinée of Ontario, being married persons without depen- 
dents subject to $2,000 exemption and having a Net Income of from $3,000 
to $1,000,000 are required to pay in Dominion Tax, from 1 per cent. of 
the respective income in the lowest case, to 62.53 per cent. in the highest 


Section 92 of the British North America Act specifically empowers the 
Provinces to impose direct taxes, and Section 91 empowers the Dominion 
to raise money “by any mode or system of taxation.” It is not argued 
that the Dominion has no power to tax incomes. That issue was settled in 
the case Rex v. Caron. But it is argued that the Dominion’s incursion 
into the personal income tax field was accepted by both the Dominion au- 
thorities and the provinces as being justified only by the existence of a na- 
tional emergency, and that the steady extension by the Dominion of its in- 
come tax administration, and especially its assumption of prior right in 
this field of taxation, are contrary to the spirit of the British North 
America Act and not in accordance with the conventions of the constitution. 


The Dominion Income War Tax is no longer an emergency measure, 
but it now restricts each Province to income taxes which can never yield in 
comparison with the Dominion more than a meagre pittance. In the Pro- 
vince of Ontario not only are the rates of tax exactly half those of the Do- 
minion, but the basis of income subject to tax in the Ontario Act is neces- 
sarily reduced by the amount of tax to which the same income is subject 
under the Dominion Act. The highest rate of tax payable to Ontario 
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never rises higher than 8 per cent. of the taxpayer’s income. The follow- 
ing table compares the taxes imposed under the Ontario and Dominion 
Acts on a married man with no dependents at a representative group of 
income levels: 


Percent of Income 


Dominion Tax Ontario Pox, spon a. oUt ax 


$3,000 $30.00 $14.55 LOU ec.) U4 7.c: 
5,000 120.00 57.00 2.40 1.14 
10,000 651.00 227.45 6.51 yates S| 
15,000 1,491.00 475.63 9.94 ai) 
25,000 3,979.50 1,142.25 15.92 4.57 
50,000 11,959.50 3,185.26 23.92 6.37 
100,000 32,749.00 7,565.08 32.75 feels 
250,000 116,035.50 19,862.54 46.41 7.94 
500,000 278,880.00 39,222.60 55.78 7.84 
1,000,000 625,359.00 77,086.66 62.54 7.71 


A full comparison of the rates with an accompanying diagram will be 
filed as an exhibit. 


On March 14th, 1938, the Legislative Assembly of the Province of On- 
tario unanimously adopted the following resolution :— 


“That in the opinion of this Assembly, inasmuch as direct taxation is es- 
pecially assigned to the provinces under The British North America Act, 
the prior right of the provinces in the field of income tax should be recog- 
nized by the Government of Canada by making the provincial tax on persons 
a deduction under The Income War Tax Act (Canada).” 


During the debates on Confederation, Honourable A. T. Galt, the Min- 
ister of Finance, expressed himself, as follows ;— 


“If the local revenues become inadequate, it will be necessary for the 
local governments to have resort to direct taxation; and I do not hesitate to 
say that one of the wisest provisions in the proposed Constitution, and that 
which affords the surest guarantee that the people will take a healthy in- 
terest in their own affairs, is to be found in the fact that those who are call- 
ed upon to administer public affairs will feel, when they resort to direct 
taxation, that a solemn responsibility rests upon them, and that that re- 
sponsibility will be exacted by the people in the most peremptory manner.” 


During the same debate, Honourable George Brown, declared ;— 


“T am persuaded that by committing all purely local matters to local 
control, we will secure the peace and permanence of the new Confedera- 
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tion. To the General Government will belong all matters of a general 
character not specially assigned to the local governments. The powers 
and duties of the local governments have been clearly defined. They are 
to have the power of imposing direct taxation, and all matters of a local 
character will be committed to them.” 


Sir Thomas White, Minister of Finance, in the Budget, address, 
1917, said ;— 


“The Dominion Government under the provision of the British Nortn 
America Act is empowered to raise revenue by any mode or form of taxation, 
whether direct or indirect. On the contrary, the Provinces, and by conse- 
quence the municipalities which derive their taxation power from the Pro- 
vinees, are confined in the raising of revenues to the measures of direct 
taxation. For this reason, since the outbreak of the war, I have hesitated 
to bring down a measure of Federal income taxation, and I have not regard- 
it as expedient, except in case of manifest public necessity, such as I believe 
exists at the present time, that the Dominion should invade the field to 
which the Provinces are solely confined for the raising of their revenue.” 


Later, he added, “we do not know how long this war will last, but a 
year or two after the war is over, the measure should be deliberately re- 
viewed by the Minister of Finance and the Government of the day with the 


view of judging whether it is suitable to the conditions which then pre- 
vail.” 


On May 15th, 1917, Sir Thomas White also added, “the Income Tax 
is peculiarly within the jurisdiction of the Province, and is a suitable tax 
for the purposes of the Province and Municipality. In my opinion, the 
federal Government should not resort to an Income Tax until it is indis- 
pensably necessary in the national interest that it should do so.”’ 


Honourable J. A. Robb, the Minister of Finance, in more than one ad- 
dress, made half a promise that the Dominion would get out of the field of 
income as far as the tax on persons was concerned. 


Honourable John Hart, Minister of Finance of British Columbia, in 
his Budget Speech, 1935, said; — 


“From Confederation onwards, however, a tacit understanding ex- 
isted to the effect that direct taxation was the sole prerogative of Local 
Government. It is not surprising, therefore, that the Provinces viewed 


with alarm the Dominion’s invasion of this field in 1918 by the imposition 
of an income tax. 
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“Tt is felt that the Dominion should withdraw from the field of direct 
taxation. Since its inception in 1919 the Federal income tax has yielded 
to the Dominion $59,298,491.00; its advent in the Province has created a 
dual tax which has the effect of (a) penalizing enterprise; (b) it prevents 
accumulation of industrial capital for the development of business; (c) it 
penalizes conservative business practice; (d) it discourages new ventures 
and thereby strengthens old ventures in their monopolies; (e) it prevents 
fluidity of capital.” 


Honourable T. W. McGarry, the wartime Provincial Treasurer of the 
Province of Ontario, in his Budget Speech delivered on the 7th of March 
1916, said ;— 


“At Confederation the Provinces were given the right to impose di- 
rect taxation, but were denied the right to impose indirect taxation. While 
it is not definitely laid down, there has been an understanding that the Do- 
minion Government would adopt indirect taxation, and we, direct taxa- 
tion. But during the past year there has been a direct tax placed upon 
the profits of all business. Direct taxation has been resorted to by the Do- 
minion Government. I do not find fault with that tax at all. I commend 
it, and I say on behalf of the Government of this Province and the people 
of the Province that with any imposition which the Minister of Finance at 
Ottawa finds it necessary to make in order to pursue this war successful. 
ly we are entirely in accord. But, Sir, when the war is over there will 
come a time in the history of the Province, as there will come a time in the 
history of the Dominion, when we must regulate our financial dealings for 
the future, and among these financial dealings nothing will be more impor- 
tant than the taxation of the people. We desire that this taxation shall 
be imposed as fairly as possible. I therefore say that when that time ar- 
rives it will be the duty of this Government to see to it that we are given 
the right to impose within the limits created by the British North America 
Act such taxation as we may think necessary.” 


At various Dominion-Provincial Conferences, the Provincial Prime 
Ministers were practically unanimous in expressing the view that the Do- 
minion has invaded the Provincial field in placing a tax on persons. The 
tax on corporations was more of an indirect nature, and consequently did 
not receive such criticism. 


At the Dominion-Provincial Conference at Ottawa in December 1935, 
the Prime Minister of Ontario took the stand that the levying of a tax on 
incomes of persons and personal corporations resident in the Province of 
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Ontario was an invasion of the Provincial field of taxation. This stand 
was supported by the treasurers from every other Province of the Do- 
minion, 


The Government of Ontario submits that, inasmuch as the Provinces 
and their associates, the municipalities, bear the larger share of the ever- 
increasing burden of Mothers’ Allowances, direct relief, hospitalization, 
education and other social services’ costs, they have the moral and equit- 
able right to priority in income tax and all other direct taxes. 


If the Dominion Government will look at this matter from a broad 
standpoint, they will accede to this request and will at least acknowledge 
the Provinces’ right of priority in respect to direct taxation. If the Do- 
minion authorities will do this, the Province of Ontario will be willing to 
look after unemployment relief and will ask no assistance from the Domin- 
ion Government, but will make an equitable arrangement with the muni- 
cipalities, which will help to lift the heavy load of taxation that now bears 
upon real estate. 


It has already been shown that the financial responsibilities of the 
Province have increased much more rapidly than those of the Dominion, 
and there is every reason to suppose that this trend willcontinue. Inthe 
long run the Dominion’s financial needs are not likely to increase substan- 
tially. 


With proper management Dominion debt charges can be stabilized 
and should in the near future begin to decrease. The cost of war pensions 
will start to fall rapidly during the next decade. Railway deficits may 
not be entirely eliminated in the immediate future, but they will almost 
certainly be lessened. Even if the Dominion does assume certain limited 
responsibilities in the field of social insurance, these will doubtless be on a 
contributory basis, and, with proper management, should not be a heavy 
financial drain. 

The trend of Provincial obligations has already been discussed. The 
costs of education, health, welfare, housing, rural standards of life, and the 
relief of municipal tax rates, all present financial problems that the Pro- 
vinces must face within the limits of their budgetary capacities. 

We have already discussed differences in economic and political stan- 
dards in the different regions of Canada. Animportant part of the politi- 
eal differences between regions, a significant variation in the political 
mores, is the different conceptions of means of achieving the varying stan- 
dards of social justice. These differences in the regional conceptions of 
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public morality are, we submit, of fundamental importance. It is of the 
essence of self-government that a people shall be permitted to establish 
and enforce its own considered standards of fiscal justice. Different re- 
gions of Canada have varying conceptions of the usefulness of particular 
types of taxes in achieving their own standards of public morality. In 
part these differences of opinion with regard to public morality arise out 
of different economic conditions, but also, in part, they arise out of vary- 
ing conceptions of the ends of the State, the objectives of government, and 
the foundation of political ethics. 

We submit that each province, if it is to enjoy that measure of politi- 
eal self-government which is the essence of Canadian federation, must 
have the right to impose its own standards of public morality in its own 
fields of taxation. After the provinces have established their policies the 
Dominion may impose its conception of fiscal justice in relation to Con- 
federation as a whole. 

When the principal income tax is levied by the Dominion, with inden- 
tical exemption allowances from coast to coast} serious injustices arise 
from the differences in the cost of living. It is well-known that $3,000 a 
year represents a much larger real income in the Maritime Provinces than 
it represents in Ontario or in British Columbia. 

While it is agreed that the bases of federations differ considerably in 
the several federal systems in the world today, it is not without significance 
that in every other important federal country, the states, provinces, or can- 
tons, have the prior right of taxing incomes. 

In the United States all national, state and local taxes, paid or accrued, 
except income, estate, succession, legacy and gift taxes, and taxes assessed 
against local benefits, are allowed as deductions from income under the 
Federal Income Tax. (Revenue Act, 1936, s. 28-c). 

In Australia, by Income Tax Act, section 72 (1), the tax payer may 
deduct from his income, before calculating his federal tax— 

(a) all rates which are annually assessed. 

(b) Federal land tax, or land tax imposed under any law of a State 

or of a Territory. 

(c) income tax imposed under any law of a State or of a Territory. 

In Germany under the Federal Empire, the State had priority in re- 
spect of income taxes. They lost this right with the passing of the Fed- 
eral form of government. 

In Switzerland, Canton and Commune income taxes have priority over 
the Federal tax. | 
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The Government of Ontario believes that the economic progress of all 
classes of people depends in large measure upon the steady accumulation 
of industrial and social capital. When capital investments proceed confi- 
dently and at a healthy pace, employment abounds, Canadian youth finds 
work at home, sound immigration is encouraged, and standards of living 
progress. This is true, whatever type of economic system is in operation. 
No economic system can function progressively where taxation drains the 
principal sources of new capital to finance current expenditure. 


At the present time large amounts of capital are required in Ontario 
to modernize industrial plants and to extend the development of natural 
resources. 


In 1929 new industrial capital issues in Canada totalled $470,000,000. 
In the following years new industrial issues fell drastically as the follow- 
ing table shows— (Financial Post Business Year Book, 1935). 


1929 — § 470,000,000. 
1930 — 274,000,000. 
ape 50,000,000. 
1950 = 9 000,000. 
193814 9,000,000. 
19349 = 43,000,000. 


The following are the statistics of the total capital employed in On- 
tario manufacturing industries as reported by the Dominion Bureau otf 
Statistics: 


PDE Oe:  e $1,985,166,000 1931-3.) Pee $2,285,361,000 
ae ta thee euet ee 2,134,181,000 1982 ee eee 2,144,009,000 
ee Bl ei hads con 2215,92 2OO0 LORS ee eee 2,087,072,000 
es a hp Bie Sa 2,418,840,000 LOSAS Uae ee 2,063,721,000 
Ph ee hee 2,431,369,000 LO es 2,064,194,000 
Average Average 

Annual Annual 

Increase Decrease 

S600 ac eG a SLIULSSLOUG CEOs eee, $72,435,000 


Over the next few years probably not less than $200,000,000 is re- 
quired for modernization if Ontario industries are to retain and improve 
their position in both domestic and export markets. These sums must come 
from private investment, from corporate profits, or from new foreign in- 
vestment. 

The principal discouragement to such investment is the very high rate 
of tax on corporation profits. This is a form of double taxation which 
is both onerous and uncertain, especially to foreign investors. 
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Another discouragement is that the Income War Tax Act expressly 
disallows the deduction of obsolescence losses on machinery and equipment 
(Section 6-b). In England obsolescence has been allowed since 1897 by 
regulation and since 1918 by statute. New regulations issued in 1931 still 
further broadened and extended the definition of obsolescence. In the 
United States obsolescence was allowed in part under the Act of 1909, and 
fully recognized in the Act of 1918. The argument in favour of per- 
mitting generous allowances for obsolescence is that it encourages modern- 
ization of plant and replacement of out-of-date machinery. It is gener- 
ally agreed that the law in England has been of definite value in encour- 
aging modernization, and in stimulating the capital goods industry during 
the depression. 


In Canada depreciation allowances are more generous than in Eng- 
land. There are, however, a number of industries, e.g., hosiery, furniture, 
certain metal trades, where the allowance of obsolescence would immedi- 
ately stimulate capital expenditures in plant replacement. The immedi- 
ate cost to the Treasury would be small, and the loss would be more than 


returned to the Treasury in the tax revenues from the larger profits of 
later years. 


The application of the Dominion Income War Tax to personal incomes 
also includes a number of features which discourage investment and the 
development of new undertakings. 


One such feature is the highly arbitrary distinction between ‘“‘earn- 
ed” and “investment” income. The distinction was introduced in 1935, 


applicable to incomes received in 1934, and is made in the following 
terms; 


‘Harned Income” means salary, wages, fees, bonuses, pensions, super- 
annuation allowances, retiring allowances, gratuities, honoraria, and 
the income from any office or employment of profit held by any person, 
and any income derived by a person in the carrying on or exercise by 
such person of a trade, vocation or calling, either alone or, in the case 
of a partnership, as a partner actively engaged in the conduct of the 
business thereof, and includes indemnities or other remuneration 
paid to members of Dominion, Provincial or territorial legislative 
bodies or municipal councils, but shall not include income derived by 
way of royalties, or any income, irrespective of the source or combina- 


tion of sources from which it may be derived, in excess of Fourteen 
Thousand dollars; 
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“Investment Income” includes any income not defined herein as 
“earned income” and also any amount deemed by this Act to be a 
dividend and any income from whatever sources derived in excess 
of Fourteen Thousand dollars. 


The economic justification for imposing higher rates of tax on in- 
vestment or funded income is that it possesses a greater measure of se- 
curity. Receipt of funded income makes it less necessary to save for old 
age or for any other form of economic incapacity. The wholly arbitrary 
sur tax on salaries exceeding $14,000 a year, a sur tax over and above all 
other sur taxes, discourages or prevents a substantial amount of saving 
and investment by men who are in an especially good position to direct 
advantageously the flow of new investment. 


It is interesting to note that the definition of earned income, for pur- 
poses of the United States Income Tax Act, is similar to that of the Cana- 
dian Act in that it limits this term to $14,000. The use of this definition 
in the United States Income Tax Act is different, however, because in that 
Act there is no additional tax for that proportion of a person’s income 
which is earned which is deemed not to be earned income, rather there is 
a deduction or credit allowed of a portion of the defined earned income be- 
fore the tax is calculated. (Revenue Act, 1936, s. 25). 


In the British Income Tax Act the definition of earned income is 
again similar to the definition in the Canadian Act, with the all important 
difference that there is no limit placed at $14,000 or at any particular 
point. Again in Great Britain, asin the United States, there is no special 
tax imposed because a person has income not defined as earned income. 
Instead there is a credit allowed of 20 per cent. of the earned income, as 
defined, subject to a maximum of £300. (Codified Bill, s. 81). 


It can be seen that in the United States and in Great Britain the defi- 
nition of earned income has a purpose of value to the taxpayer. It gives 
the taxpayer an incentive to make a larger earned income, because he 
will receive a larger credit before the tax is applied. In Canada this is 
not the case. In this country, investment income is added to earned in- 
come and the total is considered the net taxable income. No credit is al- 
lowed against net taxable income for a portion of the earned income. The 
rates of tax are set out in the First Part of the First Schedule of the Do- 
minion Act and range from 3 per cent. on the first $1,000 in excess of ex- 
emptions to 56 per cent. on all income in excess of $500,000. On top of 
this all income in excess of $14,000 even though it is included in the basis 
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for tax, under the First Part of the Schedule is set out again as a basis 
for tax, this time as investment income and subjected to further tax at 
rates ranging from 3 per cent. on the first $6,000 in excess of $14,000 up 
to 10 per cent. on all income in excess of $200,000. These two taxes are 
not all. When a man has a total income in excess of $5,000 he is required 
_to pay in addition 5 per cent. of the total of these two taxes. 


Another discouraging aspect of the Dominion Income War Tax Act 
is that there is no provision for the averaging of losses made in one year 
against the profits in another. This principle has been in force for many 
years in the British Income Tax Act (Finance Act, 1926,s.38. Codi- 
fied Bill, s. 96). Take for example a concern which is just newly organ- 
ized and which over a period of two, three or four years is building up its 
business and is running at a loss. Under the present Act it is never 
given any credit for its accumulated losses or such expenses as advertis- 
ing or a sales campaign. When the period comes that it makes a profit, 
it has to pay on the profit made in that particular year and is given no 
credit for its preliminary losses and expenses without which it most prob- 
ably would never have made a profit. 


Another example is the case of a company in the business of one of 
the building trades. In eight of the years from 1918 to 1932, the assessed 
profits totalled $160,000 on which it paid taxes of approximately $16,000. 
In the seven remaining years it made losses totalling $150,000. Its total 
net income during fifteen years was, therefore, only $10,000 on which it 
paid taxes of $16,000 or 160%. 


Take the case of a farmer having a crop failure over a period of 
years, or a manufacturer sustaining losses over a period of years. No 
consideration is given for these lean years, in the event of these farmers 
and merchants later having profitable years. 


Similarly in the case of a person and particularly a professional man 
who for some years has been out of employment or whose profession has 
been carried on at a loss, no consideration is given for these lean years, 
when later he finds himself to have an income above the statutory exemp- 
tion. 


All of these examples have to do with the principle which has been in 
force in Great Britain for many years permitting losses in one year to 
be credited against profits of the next succeeding six years. Serious con- 
sideration should be given to the institution of the principle of averag- 
ing losses and profits over a term of years. 
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Another serious fault is that the Dominion Income War Tax Act re- 
fuses to regard the taxpayer’s income asa whole, in the one situation where 
it ought so to be regarded. For instence a person has a fixed income from 
one source, say a salary of $15,000. In addition he engages in another 
business from which he receives no salary but which is carried on during 
the year at a loss. Under the present Act such a person is not allowed 
to offset this loss against his salary income. This practice clearly dis- 
courages individuals from actively assisting or participating in new or 
allied undertakings. (Relief of this nature is granted in the British 
Income Tax Act—Codified Bill S. 94 and in U.S. Revenue Act, 19386, s. 
23-e). 


Some provision should be made for an undertaking whose income is 
a bookkeeping profit and not a withdrawable cash profit. The present 
Act makes no distinction between an income which might be in cash and 
another income which might be in inventories of merchandise, accounts re- 
ceivable, plant, machinery, equipment and buildings. A developing and 
expanding business may for several years show a profit on its books, but 
have a net working capital position which makes the present high rate of 
tax most embarrassing. It might even be that this embarrassment would 
be so great that the business would have to be materially curtailed and its 
growth permanently retarded. 


An Income Tax Act should allow a deduction with respect to life in- 
surance premiums paid out of income. The refusal to make such allow- 
ances discourages self-help. In Great Britain such relief is given (Codi- 
fied Bull SS. 90-93). This relief is of course subject to certain limits. The 
amount deductible may not exceed 7 per cent. of the lump sum payable 
at the completion of the contract, nor may it exceed one-sixth of the in- 
dividual’s total income, nor may it in the case of annuity contracts ex- 
ceed £100. It is suggested that life insurance premiums on policies up 
to $12,000 lump sum value or annuities up to $1,200 a year ought to be 
allowed as deductions from taxable income. 


Inasmuch as the Dominion Government contributes nothing to the up- 
keep of the Universities of Canada, it is submitted that the Dominion 
Act should grant exemption or a deduction for the expense of a son or 
daughter attending University in the same manner in which a deduction 
is allowed for a dependent child. 


Under the Dominion Income War Tax Act when a person under-esti- 
mates his tax he is required when the assessment is made to pay the differ- 
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ence in tax plus interest on such difference at 5‘. per annum from the date 
the Income Tax as estimated was payable until the date of payment of the 
final assessment. On the other hand if a person over-estimates his tax 
and applies for a refund, he may be able to obtain a refund, but there is 
no provision in the Act for interest to be credited on the overpayment. 
It is submitted that this is very unfair. It is submitted that any over- 
payment of tax should carry interest at 3° to be calculated from four 


months after the overpayment first was made. 


These points have been raised, not in criticism of the technical admin- 
istration of the Dominion Income War Tax Act, but as points in which 
Ontario’s experience of the past few years has indicated that changes are 
desirable. The Ontario Act, of course, contains all the same faults, be- 
cause for administrative reasons, and to simplify the task of the taxpayer 
in preparing his returns, the Ontario Act has been made, mutatis mutan- 
dis, identical with the Dominion Act, except in the matter of rates of tax. 
The Ontario government has received the most cordial cooperation from 
the Dominion officials in all matters concerned with the administrative 
machinery of levying and collecting this revenue. 


Succession Duties 


Under the Ontario Succession Duty Act there are three principal sub- 
jects upon which the tax falls, namely, property passing on the death, a 
transmission within the Province as defined in the Act, of personal pro- 
perty locally situate outside the Province, and certain gifts made by the 
deceased person during his lifetime. | 


Property passing on the death as defined in the Ontario Succession 
Duty Act, R.S.O. 1937, Ch. 26, Section 10, includes not only property actu- 
ally passing, but in addition, certain classes of property which under the 
Act is deemed to pass, namely, property held jointly, annuities and insur- 
ance, property over which the deceased had a general power of disposal, 
property the subject of certain kinds of settlement made during life, and 
property which was the subject of a gift made outside Ontario by the de- 
ceased person, if he were domiciled in Ontario at the time of the gift and 
at the time of the death, and if the property itself were situate in the Pro- 
vince of Ontario at the time of the death. 


The Act provides that when a person dies domiciled within Ontario 
and owning property being personalty situate outside of Ontario at the 
time of the death, passing to a person resident or domiciled within Onta- 
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rio at the time of the death, there shall be deemed to be with respect to such 
property, a transmission within Ontario of personal property locally situ- 
ate outside of Ontario (R.S.O. 1937, Ch. 14.) This provision and the im- 
position of duty upon such a “transmission” were first introduced into the 
Ontario Act in the year 1934 (Statutes of Ontario, 1934, Ch. 55) as a result 
of the decision of the Privy Council in the case of Provincial Treasurer of 
Alberta vs. Kerr, (1938),4D.L.R. 81. Prior to that decision the Act had 
purported to bak ne property situate in Ontario upon the assumption 
that the widely accepted opinion was correct, that the personal property 
of a person who died domiciled within the Province, although locally situ- 
ate outside the Province, was to be treated as property within the Pro- 
vince for the purposes of taxation under the B.N.A. Act, by reason of the 
application of the doetrine—mobilia sequuntur personam. If this view 
had been correct it would follow that the intangible personal property of 
a deceased person would have been deemed to be within the Province, and 
consequently, subject to duty under the Act. The decision in the Kerr 
case, however, definitely upset this view, and accordingly, the tax upon all 
transmissions defined as set out above, was introduced. 


_ Under the present Ontario Act, the duty upon gifts made during the 
lifetime is made by imposing the tax upon certain “dispositions” made in 
Ontario, a disposition as defined in the Statute, being the act of making a 
gift either absclute or by way of trust or otherwise, but excluding, of 
course, the settlement comprised in the definition of “property passing” as 
mentioned above. 

For the purpese of preventing evasion of duty upon merely technical 
grounds, the Act also imposes duty upon a person to whom a disposition of 
personal property has been made outside Ontario, where both the donor 
and the denee were domiciled in Ontario at the time of the making of the 
disposition and at the time of the death. 


The following observations are submitted upon the incidence of the 
duty imposed by the Ontario Succession Duty Act: 


The duty is imposed upon certain property, transmissions of property 
and dispositions ef property as defined in the Act. In considering the 
duty upon property, little question arises with respect to real estate, as 
Ontario does not attempt to impcse a duty upon real property situate out- 
side its boundaries. In considering personal property, however, it should 
be emphasized that since 1934, the date of the decision in Provincial Trea- 
surer of Alberta vs. Kerr, (1933) 4D.L.R. 81. the Province has imposed a 
tax only upon personal oibberiy locally situate in Ontario. Furthermore 
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the Province does not attempt to define what shall be personal property 
situate in Ontario. The duty is imposed only upon such property as 1s con- 
sidered by law to be locally situate iiside the Province. 


The duty upon a transmission or upon a disposition as defined in the 
Act is in effect a tax upon a person or property. Here again the duty 
under the Act must fall upon a person or upon property within Ontario. It 
is accordingly submitted that in all of its aspects the Ontario Succession 
Duty Act falls clearly within the constitutional limits allotted to the Pro- 
vince under the British North America Act. . 


The Government of Ontario believes that the Succession Duties are 
a proper provincial tax, and it takes the strongest possible exception to the 
suggestions that the Dominion should take over this field of taxation, or 
that the Dominion should interfere in any manner in the levying and col- 
lection of these taxes by the Province. Ontario has always been willing 
and is still willing to enter into broad and reasonable reciprocal agree- 
ments with other provinces or states with view to avoiding unfair double 
taxation. Details with respect to the history of the Ontario Succession 
Duties is given in the Appendix. 


The Social Services 


The Government of Ontario believes that all the functions of the state 
commonly grouped under the general title of the social services can be ad- 
ministered best by the Province from the standpoint of both financial and 
human efficiency. 


The proper role of the state in relation to social services is still a mat- 
ter ot controversy, and the lines of development and the methods of admin- 
istration are still in the experimental stage. There are wide differences 
of opinion in Canada, and especially between different parts of Canada, as 
to how far governments should go in these matters, and what broad types 
of legislation should be enacted. 


Unquestionably the proper answers to all these questions differ with 
the circumstances, the economic organization, and the public morality pre- 
dominant in each region. Under these circumstances the provinces should 
be left free in these fields to follow their own lines of historical development. 
When the time comes that there is substantial unanimity among the prov- 
inces as to the objectives of state policy, the most suitable types of legisla- 
tion, and the proper administrative machinery of control, it will be the 
proper time for the provinces to confer as to the desirability of develop- 
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ing cither reciprocal agreements or uniform legislation, or possibly of in- 
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viting the Dominion Government to assume administrative or other re- 
sponsibilities in the co-ordination of provincial schemes. 


The costs of the principal social services in Ontario are set out in 
various tables in the appendix, as follows: 


Education, Tables 15-17. 

Hospitals, Tables 18-21. 

Mothers’ Allowance, Table 22. 

Old Age Pensions, Tables 23-24. 
Unemployment Relief, Tables, 25-26. 


The Government of Ontario is willing and able to assume all these 
costs. All it asks is that the Dominion refrain from encroaching on its 
proper sources of revenue, and refrain from destroying the financial bal- 
ance of Confederation by taking the lion’s share of personal income taxes 
and the revenues arising directly out of the exploitation of natural re- 
sources. 


Unemployment Relief 


As to the general problem of Unemployment Relief and its adminis- 
tration, the Province does not deem it necessary to deal with the matter at 
any length, in view of the comprehensive study and report of the National 
Employment Commission which has been submitted to the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 


The Province, however, is drawing the attention of this Commission 
to the financial aspect of the problem and is setting forth in Appendix 
form the statistics showing the financial burden of Unemployment Relief 
upon the Province of Ontario and its municipalities from 1930 to 1937. 
This table shows that the staggering burden of $118,400,000 has been car- 
ried by Provincial and Municipal Governments during this period. 


The numbers on relief reached a peak in March, 1933 of 485,949, as 
compared with 434,170 in March, 1934; 418,141 in March, 1935; 433,- 
262 in March, 1936; 334,863 in March, 1937; and 274,389 in March, 1938. 


The Province’s share during this period amounted to $78,052,000, 
and a large part of this was funded up to 1935. During the fiscal years 
1936-1937 and 1987-1938 the Province has carried its share of the bur- 
den out of current revenues. 
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The municipalities’ share during the period 1930 to 1937 amounted 
to $40,358,000. The Dominion paid over the same period, in the form of 
Grants-in-aid to the Province, the sum of $52,968,000, or 30.91% as com- 
pared with the Province’s share 45.54% and the municipalities’ share 
23.55%. The burden of carrying relief costs has been an extremely oner- 
ous one upon the taxpayers of the Province, and upon municipal taxpayers 
as well. 


The report of the National Employment Commission, among other 
features, recommends that a segregation as to classification be made of the 
employables from the unemployables, and that the Dominion assume ex- 
tended responsibility in administration for the employable class. The 
Province, therefore, is unable to express any view as to this administrative 
side of the problem until the decision of the Federal Government is known 
as to what extent it proposes to implement these and other recommenda- 
tions of the report. 
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Problems of the Municipalities 


It is to be noted, in reviewing the history of municipal government 
in Ontario from 1913 to the present time, that municipal budgets have 
increased in the aggregate for the Province from $34,250,000 in 1913, 
and $102,146,200 in 1926, to $117,887,933 in 1936. 

During the same period, aggregate assessments have increased from 
$1,727,234,000 in 1913, and $2,806,911,000 in 1926, to $2,919,359,401. 
in 1936. 


Tax Arrears during 1934 reached a figure of $58,188,000, in 1935 
$53,757,000, and in 1936 $47,428,000. The figures on total tax arrears out- 
standing in the Provinces are not available. 


It is self-evident that the burden of taxation imposed upon real es- 
tate has increased enormously during this period. This increase has been 
due to additional burdens for social services by way of hospitalization and 
unemployment relief, mothers’ allowances and old age pensions, which 
costs have fallen upon real property owners. The result has been that 
tax collections have fallen off in a marked way throughout Ontario, and 
so acute did this condition become in certain areas that municipalities 
were forced to default upon their debt obligations. Thirty-four munici- 
palities defaulted in Ontario from 1930 to 1938, amounting to $103,000,- 
000 of debt. (Details will be supplied to the Commission. ) 


In 1935 the Provincial Government took steps to deal with the problem 
of municipal default and took measures exercising a greater control and 
supervision of municipal government. Control of capital expenditure was 
vested in the Municipal Board by section 89 of “The Ontario Municipal 
Board Act” (now R.S.O. 1937, Chapter 60, Section 70) which provides 
that notwithstanding the provision of any general or special Act a munici- 
pality shall not exercise any of its powers to proceed with, authorize or pro- 
vide any moneys for any undertaking, work, project, scheme, act, matter 
or thing, the cost or any portion of the cost of which is or is intended or 
required to be provided or raised by the issue of debentures of the muni- 
cipality, until the approval of the Board has first been obtained. 


Under this section no municipality in the Province can undertake a 
program involving expenditures where it would be financed by issue of de- 
bentures unless the approval of the Ontario Municipal Board has first 
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been obtained. These provisions have acted as a brake on capital expend- 
ing, which shows there has been a reduction in the municipal debt of the 
Province of Ontario from $483,952,700 at the end of 1934 to $481,546,485 
at the end of 1936. 


In 1935 the Department of Municipal Affairs was created, which was 
given the power of direct supervision and control of municipalities in de- 
fault and charged with the task of improving generally the methods and 
standards of municipal government. Under the supervision of the de- 
partment the position of supervised municipalities has improved and re- 
funding plans have been accomplished in eight municipalities, represent- 
ing a total debt of $56,000,000. (See Appendix.) The department has a 
trained staff of municipal officials expert in their various phases of muni- 
cipal administration, and through their guidance and assistance the stan- 
dards of municipal government are being improved and extended through- 
out the province. Due to the control of capital expenditures being vested 
in the Ontario Municipal Board and the general supervision of the Depart- 
ment of Municipal Affairs, no further defaults have occurred during 1936 
and 1937, and the Province may take credit for the energetic measures to 
deal with the alarming picture that had developed up to 1934. 


While it is true that there were other factors contributing to these 
defaults, at the same time they were in a large measure due to the taxa- 
tion powers of these municipalities having been exhausted by the increas- 
ing demands for social services of various kinds which the municipalities 
were required to assume. Until 1936 these obligations were, for the 
most part, placed upon the municipality by the Provincial Government, and 
it was only in 1937 that the Province of Ontario was able to put its own 
budget in such a position that it was able to take definite steps towards the 
alleviation of these excessive burdens, 


The steps taken included the one-mill subsidy on the rateable assess- 
ment of every municipality in the province, the assumption by the Province 
of the entire cost of Mothers’ Allowances and Old Age Pensions, the as- 
sumption of County roads and Township roads expenditures up to 50% of 
the total cost. In all, this relieved the municipalities of an annual tax 
burden of more than $13,000,000. 
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are: 
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Mothers, AlGWanted: (si. vou i656 4 one me he 2,220,000 
it Ase Pengione so, oo het sm veer eee 1,139,000 
Townsnip Road Supsidy <..65 + ek des on oe 300,000 
Ree Sin Wave oo fee te ek 4,000,000 
County Koads taken dvers.«..45. 2.5 eee 500,000 

Hospitalization — indigent tubercular pa- 
FENG IS 0 2s fon $e ee ss ie LO ice toe 1,000,000 
Education — 1938)... 5 o65 se: PO Asim ate 1,200,000 
$13,359,000 


The Province was able to accomplish such policy by reason of the fact 
that it had brought its own budget into balance and was able to pass 
the benefits back to the taxpayer in the form of reduced municipal taxa- 
tion. 


The Province believes that all social services should be met out of di- 
rect taxation, and if this field had not been invaded by the Dominion the 
Province would be in a position still further to alleviate the present load 
which municipalities are required to carry. For example, the Province 
might assume a larger share of unemployment relief, and could further re- 
lieve the municipalities from the cost of social services and education. 


So long as taxation on real estate remains at the present high levels, 
the building industry is likely to remain stagnant, because there is no 
encouragement to builders to undertake new projects when the earnings 
of the investment are likely to be absorbed by taxation. Recognizing this 
fact, the Province has determined to do whatever is possible within the 
limitation of its own budget requirements to improve the position of the 
municipal taxpayer. Having in mind, however, the provincial require- 
ments it 1s difficult to see how further benefits can be passed on to the muni- 
cipalities beyond those at present, unless an agreement is reached with the 
Dominion with respect to the prior right of the Province to collect income 
tax. 


_ 


In the latter part of 1931 and in the early part of 1932, several muni- 
cipalities in the Province of Ontario were experiencing extreme difficulty 
in meeting their debenture and other obligations, and at the same time 
maintaining municipal services on an adequate or even a reasonable basis. 
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Up to that time the municipalities’ bankers had made the necessary 
advances to meet their current requirements pending the collection of 
taxes. With the gradual falling off of tax collections during the depres- 
sion, to all time lows, in many eases considerably less than 50° of the 
current year’s tax levy, the banks, feeling that their security was being 
seriously weakened and impaired, declined to continue making any further 
advances. The result was that these municipalities faced default in pay- 
ment of their obligations. Some in fact did actually default at that time. 


Faced with these conditions and with no statutory provisions to cope 
with the situation for the protection of both parties concerned, the Prov- 
inee enacted the Ontario Municipal Board Act 1932, which replaced pre- 
vious statutes relating to the functions of the former Ontario Railway 
and Municipal Board. 


Under the provisions of this Act, the Board was given special powers 
and jurisdiction over defaulting municipalities which included among 
other things, authority to vest control over the local municipal adminis- 
tration in Committees of Supervisors. 


These~Committees of Supervisors were appointed by the Board upon 
application by the municipalities themselves or the Creditors to come un- 
der the provisions of the Board Act. Each Committee consisted of five 
persons, two nominated by Council to represent the municipality, two to 
represent the Creditors, and the fifth was a direct appointee of the Board 
as an independent party who assumed the office of chairman. In 1934 
the Act was amended to provide for the appointment of an inspector in 
lieu of a Committee of Supervisors, who was directly responsible to the 
Board. There were very few inspectors appointed however, the majority 
of municipalities being placed under Supervisors’ Committees. 


The powers conferred upon these Committees of Supervisors, as pro- 
vided by tae Act referred to, were very wide in their application. They of 
necessity had to be, if the Committees were to accomplish anything in the 
way of effective results which would assist towards a rehabilitation of 
the municipality’s credit and financial standing. 


When the Supervisors took office, there were innumerable difficult 
problems which had to be faced as will undoubtedly be realized, The gen- 
eral policy of the Supervisors was to interfere as little as possible with 
the operations of the elected councils, but at the same time to endeavour 
to secure the co-operation of both councils and officials in those matters 
which they felt necessary to have carried out. While occasional opposition 
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was encountered in carrying out this programme, for the most part a 
spirit of harmony and willingness to co-operate prevailed. 


The general program to effect the necessary improvement in the finan- 
ces of these municipalities embodied certain principles which were adhered 
to throughout their tenure of office, amongst which the most important 
were: 


(1) Preparation and consideration of the estimates for the year in 
the early months of the year, January or February. 

(2) Limitation of the expenses of the municipality to those estimat- 
ed, once the budget was established. 

(3) Approval of expenses and of the incurring of all financial obliga- 
tions by the Supervisors. 

(4) Improvement in the time and manner of the collection of taxes. 

(5) Registration of properties for arrears of taxes in order to rid the 
rolls of non-revenue producing properties. 

(6) Approval of all by-laws of the municipality by the Super visors 
before their becoming effective. 

(7) Continuous supervision including regular business meetings of 
the Supervisors at least once a month with the Reeve and Mayor of the 
municipality and its chief officials. 

(8) Consideration at such meetings of statements of tax collections, 
banking and cash position, balance sheets and statements of revenue and 
expenditure in compariscn with estimates. 


Up to the time the Supervisors assumed office, the municipalities 
while making provision for debt charges in their levy were not collecting 
sufficient taxes to enable them to meet these obligations. In order there- 
fore to alleviate the onerous burden of taxation which then prevailed, such 
debt charges were deferred by the Supervisors either wholly or in part 
and in addition, substantial reductions were made in operating expenses. 


The foregoing supervision was continued through the tenure of office 
of these Committees until 1935 when the Department of Municipal Affairs 
of the Provincial Government was established and through a change in 
Government policy, the Committees of Supervisors were abolished and the 
work of supervising defaulting municipalities was placed under the juris- 
diction and control of the Department. 


When the Department took over this important phase of work there 
were 51 defaulting municipalities. Since that time there have been 3 addi- 
tional municipalities added to the list bringing the total up to 34. 
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The Department of Municipal Affairs Act provides that upon appli- 
cation of the Department, the council, or of creditors having claims repre- 
senting 20% of the total debt of the municipality, the Ontario Municipal 
Board is empowered to order contro] and charge over the affairs of the 
municipality to be vested in the Department. Such an order is effective 
in its application until such time as a countermanding order is issued by 
the Board, Such countermanding orders releasing municipalities from the 
Department’s jurisdiction can only be made by the Ontario Municipal 
Board, however, upon the recommendation of the Department. 


The policies put into effect by the former Committees of Supervisors 
have not only been carried on and furthered by the Department, but in 
addition, these have been extended and enlarged or improved upon as 
deemed necessary so as to more effectively implement the necessary im- 
provement in financial and administrative matters that are essential to 
the well-being of the municipalities. 


Instead of having local units handling the affairs of these municipali- 
ties and being responsible to one central body of the Provincial Organiza- 
tion, the Department now maintains direct contact with the municipalities 
through its officials in the daily exercise of their duties. This control has 
been co-ordinated and policies, regulations and remedial measures have 
been more or less standardized being subject only to variations as neces- 
sitated by reason of the peculiar circumstances of the municipalities in- 
volved from the standpoint of size, character and geographical position. 


Through the enlarged facilities of the Department, exhaustive investi- 
vations, studies and surveys have been made cn municipal matters gener- 
ally including both those directly affecting defaulting municipalities and 
others. The Department’s efforts in this direction are reflected in the 
general improvement experienced in their financial and administrative 
affairs. 
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Some Observations on Tariff and 


Monetary Policy 


Tariff Policy 

Canada has had a protective trade and tariff policy for nearly eighty 
years. The history of this policy need not be repeated. It began in 1858-59 
as a policy of “incidental protection”. By 1879 it had become a policy of 
moderately high tariff. From 1879 to the present (excepting the years 
1930-1935), there has been no really significant change in the system, and 
there has been little change in what may be rather vaguely called the 
general level of protection. 


In sixty years Canada has steadily maintained a considered policy of 
moderate protection. Like all policy, it has been a compromise between con- 
flicting groups and regions. There has been a certain amount of protest 
from both extremes, and occasional sporadic revolts in this area or that. 
But in fact, if not always in theory, there has never been a coherent long- 
lived party organization committed to radical change of the whole policy. 


During these sixty years, and under this policy, Canada has prospered 
greatly, and every part of Canada has shared in this prosperity. An equal 
or greater, or lesser degree of prosperity might possibly have occurred 
with a different policy; but that is an academic question that has little 
relevance to the present enquiry. 


Tariff policy is a Federal matter. We believe that it is largely irrele- 
vant to this investigation, and as a Province we do not argue a case for or 
against the ultimate desirability of any particular trade policy. Tariff 
policy is the concern of the Federal Parliament, and it is in the arena of 
federal politics that the issues should be discussed and must be de- 
cided. 


The tariff issue has, however, been injected into the discussions be- 
fore this Commission. It has bulked large in some of the briefs submitted, 
and, in effect, large claims for compensation have been made. We, there- 
fore, desire to make some observations on the general questions raised and 
to discuss briefly some of the types of evidence submitted, and to correct 
some serious errors. 
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Tariff policy cannot be isolated from other policy. Government policy 
in any particular regard is inseparably bound up in policy as a whele. 
Tariff policy, at the very least, must be considered as a part, often not the 
most important part, of what may be called Trade policy. Trade policy, in 
addition to rates and schedules of import taxes, includes the wide field of 
administrative protection, quotas, embargoes, dumping clauses, and many 
other things. It includes all matters of trade treaties and agreements, as 
well as the work and functions of the Commercial Intelligence Service. 
It is closely related to railway, shipping, and monetary policy. The tax on 
imports is only one aspect of Trade policy, and to confine the estimates of 
the effects of Trade policy to a calculation of the burden of the tax on im- 
ports is to give a most one-sided view of Trade policy as a whole. 


Even Trade policy as a whole cannot be properly appraised by itself; 
it can be evaluated only with reference to other policies. Railway and 
ocean rates and services, and government policy in relation to them, may 
often be more important factors in trade than customs duties. Monetary 
policy may be designed to give effect to Trade policy, or Trade policy can 
be altered to secure a Monetary objective. Immigration and _ settlement 
policy cannot but have very important effects on trade. Government pol- 
icy, in a word, must be taken as a whole. This is especially true when 
claims for disability are being presented by a province to the Dominion. 
No policy can ever have an equal effect over the whole country. Every 
policy confers uneven benefits and imposes uneven costs. The Australian 
Grants Commission, after prolonged study of the claims of tariff disabili- 
ties by certain States, concluded that a tariff policy probably did impose 
uneven burdens, but it asserted vigorously the view that tariff policy was 
only one aspect of federal policy, and that federal policy must be con- 
sidered as a whole. Its final conclusion, it may be added, was to reject the 
validity of the whole basis of making claims on the grounds of the un- 
even effects of either individual or total federal policy. 


Assuming for the moment, however, that Trade policy can usefully be 
discussed in isolation, what can be said of the effects in Canada of sixty 
years of protection? Economists and historians do not speak with a 
single voice, but there is fairly general agreement that it accelerated eco- 
nomic diversification and stimulated the growth of certain types of sec- 
ondary industries. But it is frequently asserted that the tariff has con- 
centrated industrial development in Ontario and Quebec. This is an en- 
tirely unwarranted assumption. Under a different Trade policy there 
might have been different kinds of industrial growth, there might have 
been a larger or smaller quantity of industrial development, but such in- 
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dustrial development as would have taken place would still have been con- 
centrated in the Lower Lakes-St. Lawrence area. Under any Trade policy 
industry would have developed and would have settled where population 
was densest, where power and transportation facilities were cheapest. 
Southern Ontario and Quebec are the inevitable industrial areas of Can- 
ada. It is even probable that the Canadian Tariff policy has actually tend- 
ed to disperse industry in Canada. 


Trade and tariff policies undoubtedly impose costs and confer bene- 
fits. Various briefs presented to the Commission have emphasized the 
burdens of the tariff in various regions and have assumed that large bene- 
fits accrue to central Canada and especially to Ontario. The impressions 
thus presented must be corrected by some consideration of the benefits 
accruing to these other areas and the burdens imposed on Ontario. 


Industrialism is not all benefit; it also imposes heavy social costs. In- 
dustrialism and urbanization impose heavy costs in sanitation, local and 
inter-urban transport services, police and fire protection, etc. Sir Patrick 
Geddes once said that more than half the cost of local government in 
England was to make life under urban industrialism tolerable. The social 
costs of industrialism include items from minor inconveniences to the 
problems of prolonged wholesale Unemployment. Ontario pays heavy 
duties on coal, lumber and sugar largely, if not wholly for the benefit of 
other regions. 

The Maritime Provinces have had a large measure of protection. 
Probably as large a proportion of Maritime production is protected as of 
Ontario’s. The tariff preferences given to Maritime ports have benefitted 
them and imposed substantial costs on the rest of Canada. The Dominion 
has taken over the whole cost of administering the fisheries. Maritime 
products have always received close consideration in Canadian trade 
treaties. 


Prairie producers have benefitted from heavy duties on butter, meat, 
eggs, sugar and grain. The high tariff placed on New Zealand and Aus- 
tralian butter in 1930 was of very great value to the West, but resulted 
in a very large volume of direct and immediate unemployment in Ontario 
industries exporting to those countries. Prairie products have found a 
prominent place in Canadian trade treaties. 


British Columbia has benefitted from the tariff preferences to Can- 
adian ports, from the assumption of costs of fisheries by the Dominion, 
from inclusion of its principal products in practically every trade treaty 
signed by Canada, and by the direct protection of most of its products. 
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A eustoms tariff affects prices and costs. Some producers benefit 
more and some less; some have to bear higher costs than others. Many 
producers benefit in one respect and lose in another. The way in which, 
and the extent to which these costs and benefits are distributed is a prob- 
lem to which no satisfactory answer has yet been found. On a priori 
erounds it can be argued that one area gains or loses more than another. 
But methods of measuring these costs, even roughly, have not yet been 
developed. Rogers, in the Nova Scotia 1934 Brief, estimated the annual 
burden of the tariff to the Prairies at $86,000,000. McGregor (in the Can- 
adian Journal of Economics, 1935, pp. 384-395) using the same _ basic 
method of approach arrived at figures which indicated an annual cost of 
$33,000,000. The Manitoba brief using a different method arrives at a fig- 
ure of $58,000,000. 


The Western argument also takes the form that the Canadian wheat 
grower is at a relative disadvantage in the world wheat markets because 
of the Canadian tariff. It should be noted in this connection that his prin- 
cipal competitors, Australia, Argentine, and Russia have tariffs or other 
protective devices that are very much higher than the Canadian. 


We turn now to some comments on the details of the Manitoba argu- 
ment. The details of the way in which the figures have been compiled are 
very inadequately exposed, and the mass of detail is so great that only 
random checks have been possible. 


Manitoba builds up an amount of $58,000,000 by comparing retail 
prices at a point in Minnesota anda point in Manitoba. This figure is 
reached by taking a representative farm budget, estimating the higher 
annual cost in Manitoba ($100), multiplying this figure by the number of 
farms cn the Prairies (290.000), which produces a total of $29,000,000. 
This total is then doubled on the unexplained assumption that the per 
caput burden on the urban population is equally great. 


1. The estimates consider only those items in which the Canadian 
price is higher. No credit is given for the very large number of items that 
are cheaper in Canada. A great many other commodities entering into 
any family budget which are well known to be much cheaper in Canada 
are not even listed. The argument does not even pretend to examine the 
effects of the tariff as a whole; it merely picks and chooses among its 
items. 
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2. In several important cases entirely unlike commodities are com- 
pared. | 
(a) Rubber Tires—(Manitoba brief, IV, p. 25) 
U. S. item, $11.75, is second quality; Canadian item, $16.80 is first qual- 
ity. The correctly comparable price is $14.45. 
U. S. item, $9.55 is 4 ply; Canadian item, $14.45 is 6 ply. The correctly 
comparable price is $11.55. | 


U.S. item, $6.70 is 4 ply; Canadian item, $11.45 is 6 ply. The correctly 
comparable price is $9.15. 


The excess annual cost of tires according to Manitoba’s own method 
should be $4.00 and not $9.80. The difference multiplied by 290,000 and. 
doubled is $3,364,000. 


(b) Electric motor, 1/3 h.p. a.c. (IV, p. 29) 

U.S. price is given as $8.40; Canadian $21.50. 

We are informed that the two most widely used motors of this type sold 
in Canada have the following comparative prices :— 

U.S. A. — $16.00; Canada — $15.00 

U.S. A. — $18.60; Canada — $26.00 


(c) Washing machines, (IV, p. 33) 
U. S. item, $84.50; Canadian item, $164.00. 

This is clearly absurd. The American machine could be imported into 
Manitoba, freight, duty, and sales tax paid at a price of $120.00. In fact 
the prevailing prices of this type of washing machine in Manitoba range 
between $99.50 and $124.50, A correction to $120.00 involves a further de- 
duction of $3,555,000 from the $58.000,000. 


(d) Overshoes, (IV, p. 37). 
U.S. item, $1.98; Canadian item, $3.29. 
The correct comparable prices are $2.35 and $2.85, 
This requires a further reduction of $1,409,000. 
On the three items, tires, washing machines, and overshoes, simple 
mistakes in pricing account for errors of $8,328,000, or 15 per cent. of the 
$58,000,000. 


) 


3. Sales tax is included in Manitoba prices, but not in the Minnesota 
prices. Other forms of taxation doubtless are absorbed into the Minnesota 
prices, but probably not nearly to a comparable extent. About half the 
representative farm budget is free of sales tax. Eight per cent. on the re- 
maining half would be approximately $40.00. 
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4. Heavy claims are made on items which are largely produced on 
the prairies, e.g. sugar, harness, cement, petroleum products. 


5. The sample prices obtained are often highly unrepresentative. For 
example, 60 per cent. of the claim under building materials is for paint 
and shingle stain. Of the excess costs of household equipment, 70 per cent. 
comes from the incorrect figure for washing machines. In the food bud- 
get half of the claim is for prunes, raisins and coffee. 


6. There is no justification for including purely revenue duties in a 
claim of disability arising out of a protectionist policy. Coffee, prunes, 
raisins, and oranges come under this head, and account for $11.00 of the 
$100.00 claim for disability; or $6,380,000 of the $58,000,000. 


We have not had time to check much of the detail of these claims, but 
enough has been said to show that the figures of $58,000,000 is without a 
sound statistical or logical basis. 


The British Columbia brief in respect to the tariff is built largely on 
the concept of “barter terms of trade”. No adequate explanation is given 
as to how these ratios are calculated. It is, therefcre, impossible to ex- 
amine them critically. (For a criticism of the whole “terms of trade” an- 
alysis see R. McQueen, “Economic Aspect of Federalism”, Canadian Jour- 
ial of Hconomics, 1935, pp. 365-366. Also B. K. Sandwell, “Dr. Carrothers 
on Inter-Provincial Trade,” ibid. 1936, pp. 73-79). 


. The Nova Scotia brief relies heavily on the Rogers brief of 1934. This 
brief has been discussed critically by McGregor, “The Provincial Inci- 
dence of the Canadian Tariff”. (Canadian Journal of Economics, 1935 pp. 
384-395). | 


: We have already said that if disabilities alleged to have resulted from 
Federal policy are to be made the basis of claims, then total Federal policy, 
and not one aspect of it, must be considered. 


XV > ¢ . Since . 
. We make no attempt to list all these policies or to assess any in de- 
tail, but we merely indicate some of the more important. 


(a) Railway policy, freight rates and railway deficits; not only the 
actual C. N. R. deficits but the value of subsidies and construction turned 
over to railways not included in the C. N. R. On this point, Professor 
McQueen (University of Manitoba) has said— | 


“The West regards the railway deficits of Canada with almost 
complete equanimity. They are regarded as an offset to the cost of 
the tariff and the West will continue so to regard them. ... Sir Henry 
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Thornton in evidence before the Duff Commission said “You can 
have low freight rates and more taxes to pay in the way of deficits, 
or you can have remunerative freight rates and less taxes; but it can- 
not be done both ways”. With tariff policies such as they are the 
West favours the first alternative.” (Canadian Journal of Economics, 
1935, pp. 358-359) 

(b) The heavy debt incurred for canals and other aids to naviga- 

tion on the St. Lawrence-Great Lakes route. 


(c) The heavy “transfers” of purchasing pewer from Central Can- 
ada to the Maritimes and to the Prairies arising out of Dominion public 
finance. 

(d) Excess cost to Ontario of tariff protected commodities sold in 
quantity to it by other provinces. 


We make no attempt to set up a statement of profit and loss, be- 
cause we do not believe that is a logical or possible basis for Federal 
finance. If, however, such statements are to be used we must insist that 
they be accurate and complete, and if such ‘“‘accounts” are completed it 
is quite possible that the balance of advantage will be found to lie out- 
side of Central Canada. 


Monetary Policy 


Manitoba has submitted a claim on behalf of the wheat growers of the 
three Prairie Provinces for $281,000,000 for the years 1931-36, or $47,- 
000,000 a year, for loss of income due to the failure of the Dominion Gov- 
ernment to devalue Canadian currency at least to the level of the Austra- 
lian pound. 


It should be noted in the first place, that this is a. gross amount. No 
deduction whatever has been made for increased costs of imports, or for 
the rise in internal prices, or for the increased cost of servicing foreign loans. 


Devaluation to the level of the Australian pound would have raised 
the cost of all imports. It would have had the effect of an addition of ap- 
proximately 40 per cent. ad valorem to all tariff rates, dutiable and free. 
There is incidentally, a fundamental inconsistency between the whole tenor 
of the argument of Manitoba’s Brief, Part III (Monetary Policy), and 
Part IV (Tariff Policy). 
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ay: 


The Brief suggests that we should have adopted a devaluation policy 
in order to have maintained an internal price level comparable with that 
in Australia. The following figures speak for themselves. 

Price Levels 
(1928-29100) PerCent. Prairie Retail Added Cost of 


Australia Canada Difference Sales Price Differential 
(millions) 
1931 ... 79.5 134 5.6 $ 430 $ 24,000,000 
As ee 78.6 69.5 iA 358 47,000,000 
1983 ... 78.4 69.9 LZ Boe 40,000,000 
pe 81.9 74.6 9.8 362 35,000,000 
1935... 81.8 fim 8.9 385 34,000,000 
T3920. 85.8 V1.0 10.1 A417 42,000,000 


$222 ,000,000 


The probable rise in prices would thus have absorbed $222,000,000; or 
$37,000,000 of the expected gain of $47,000,000 per annum. 


The increased cost of servicing loans may be inferred from the follow- 
ing figures of Dominion and Provincial debt: 


Pavable iy LOntGry i Scistasean + ose $ 477,000,000 
Optional payment in New York .. $ 1,112,000,000 


In addition some $800,000,000 of railway securities are payable in the 
United States and several hundred millions of securities of municipalities, 
public utilities and other industrial and commercial concerns. 


Monetary policy, like Trade policy, must be considered as a whole. De- 
ductions, for example, should be allowed for Federal policy designed to 
reduce rates generally. 


Sut the claim that deliberate devaluation would have conferred bene- 


fits of $47,000,000 per annum on the western wheat grower cannot be ac- 
cepted. 


The estimate of $47,000,000 rests on two assumptions: first, that 
Canadian devaluation by 40 per cent. would not have affected the sterling 
price of wheat; second, that deliberate devaluation by Canada to this ex- 
tent would not have affected the monetary policies of Australia, Argentine, 
or other wheat exporting countries. All the available evidence tends to 
show that neither of these assumptions is sound. 
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The condition of the market in Canada during 1931 to 1934, at least, 
was such that the existence of a substantially higher price for wheat in 
Canadian dollars would undoubtedly have very greatly increased the sales, 


Such a substantial increase in offerings would undoubtedly have driven the 
sterling price down, and the net gain in Canadian dollars to the wheat 
grower would have been only asmall fraction of the $47,000,000 claimed. 


Deliberate devaluation by 40 per cent. would quite possibly have re- 
sulted in further devaluation by Australia. It would almost certainly 
have produced further devaluation (or the same result by a different de- 
vice) on the part of Argentine. Deliberate competitive devaluation is a 
dangerous game, the end of which cannot be foreseen from the beginning. 


Finally, it should be pointed out that devaluation had it had the effect 
assumed by the Manitoba Brief, would have encouraged increased produc- 
tion of wheat, thus aggravating the wheat problem, and postponing the 
establishment of a sounder relationship between wheat production and cur- 
rently available world consumption. 
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History and Description of Ontario Taxes 


Corporation Taxes 


For some years prior to 1899 revenue receipts had not been sufficient 
to balance expenditures. The resultant deficits, however, did not provoke 
appreciable concern since they were largely met by the sale of timber 
rights and the realization of certain investments. But in 1899 Mr. Har- 
court, anticipating a decline in revenue from Crown Lands, asked author- 
ity to introduce a tax on Banks, Insurance Companies, Loan and Trust 
Companies, Railways, Telegraph, Gas and Electric Companies, Express 
Companies, Sleeping and Parlor Car Companies. He said: 


“We are now face to face for the first time with revenue conditions 
such as heretofore have not existed in the history of the Province. 
Next to our Dominion subsidy our main source of revenue is that from 
our Crown Lands and Forests. |Our much debated policy touching 
the lumber question has met with universal approval. Rather than 
even think of receding from the safe vantage ground we occupy, that 
of preserving for our people the cutting of logs, we prefer to face the 
possibility of a largely deceased revenue from our timber and to 
make provision far meeting the deficiency in some other way.” 


It was pointed out when passing the Act that substantial disburse- 
ments had been made for purposes which were instrumental in character, 
such as railways and highways, and inasmuch as these expenditures had 
contributed to the development cf the various companies, they could jus- 
tiflably be assessed with part of the cost. 


The Supplementary Revenue Act® was assented to April 1st, 1899 and 
provided for a tax on banks of 1/10 of 1% on the paid-up capital stock 
when such paid-up capital stock did not exceed $2,000,000 and $25 for 
every $100,000 or fraction thereof of the paid-up capital stock in excess 
of the sum of $2,000.000 and not exceeding $6,000,000, Every bank was 
obligs d to pay an additional tax of $100. for every principal office in the 
Province and $25 for each additional office or branch in the Province. 


Hon. R. Harcourt, Budget Speech February 9th, 1899, p. 33 
otatutes of Ontario, 62 Vie., ch. by : ; ‘ 
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The tax on Life Insurance Companies transacting business in the Pro- 
vinee constituted a tax of 1%, and on all other Insurance Companies, with 
minor exceptions, a tax of 2/3 of 1‘, calculated on the gross premiums re- 
ceived by such companies. 


Loan Companies with fixed or permanent paid-up capital were sub- 
jected to a tax of $65 where paid-up capital was $100,000 or less, and $65 
on every additional $100,000 or fraction thereof. Where the Loan Com- 
panies possessed only terminating capital, the first $100,000 of paid-up 
capital was tax exempt. 


Trust Companies were also subjected to a tax on paid-up capital 
amounting to $250 on the first $100,000 and $65 on each additional $100,000; 
and in addition, where the gross profits were not less than $25,000, a 
further tax was imposed of $500. 


Railway Companies operating in the Province were called upon to pay 
a tax of $5 per mile. 


Street Railways were taxed rates ranging from $20 per mile when 
the whole line did not exceed 20 miles in length, to $60 for each mile of 
track exceeding 50 miles. 


Telegraph, Gas and Electric Light Companies paid a tax of 1/10 of 
1‘; on their paid-up capital, and Telephone companies 14 of 1%. 


Companies engaged in producing or transmitting natural gas were 
subjected to a tax of $1,500 and in addition a tax equal to 1‘. calculated on 
the gross receipts of the companies. 


Express Companies operating aver 400 miles of railway were called 
upon to pay a tax of $800, and $125 for every additional 400 miles or frac- 
tion thereof. 


Sleeping and Parlour Car Companies were subjected to pay a tax of 
1/3 of 1° upon the money invested in such cars in use in Ontario. 


The Act, since its conception in 1899 when receipts amounted to $217,- 
(60 in its first effective year, has been amended many times, and as a result 
of its wider application, higher rates and the growth of private industry, 
revenue has continued to expand, reaching, in 1937, $10,690,000, 


Attention may be called to a few of the more important amendments. 

By an Act’ in 1904, the tax on railways was amended and provided for a 

tax of $30 per mile of one track and $10 for each mile of second or more 
1 Edw. VII. ch. 6. 
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tracks where the road was operated in an organized county, and corres- 
ponding rates of $20 and $5 where the line was operated in territory with- 
out county organization. Railway Companies operating lines which did 
not exceed 150 miles in length were taxed on a lower scale. 


This appreciable increase in railway tax rates accounts in large mea- 
sure for the expansion in revenue from $35,000 in 1903 to $188,000 in 1904. 
The larger receipts collected from railroads in 1906, amounting te $376,000 
compared to $192,000 in 1905, was due to an amendment to the Act in 1906! 
which authorized an increase in tax rates which exactly doubled the rates 
provided under the 1904 Act. 


In the session of 1914 the Corporation Tax Act, which had remained 
substantially unaltered since its inception in 1899 was thoroughly revised. 


The 1914 Act’ gave authority tothe Government to increase the flat 
rate tax on the head offices of banks from $100 to $1,500 and for each ad- 
ditional office from $25 to $50. 


The rate on life insurance companies was raised from 1% to 134%, 
calculated on the gross premiums received by the Company in respect to 
business transacted in Ontario. 


The rate on other insurance com panies was raised from 2/3 of 1% to . 
1%. 

The tax on loan companies, where the company had fixed or perman- 
ent paid-up capital became a levy equal to 14 of 1% of the paid-up capi- 
tal, but in no ease less than $100. Where the company had withdrawable 
capital the tax was equal to an amount of 14 of 1% of such withdraw- 
able capital after the first $100,000. 


The tax on railways was also increased by laying an additional tax 
on companies with roads exceeding 150 miles in length, of $25 per mile for 
one track and $20 per mile for each additional track, making the rates $85 
per mile for single track and $60 per mile for double track in organized 
counties, and $65 and $40 respectively in unorganized. 


_ Street railways were also asked to pay more in taxation. In addi- 
tion to the rates existing at that time, ranging from $20 per mile to $60 per 
mile of track, a tax equal to 1% of the net earnings was imposed. 

Telegraph Companies under the 1914 Act paid a tax of 1/5 of 1% of 
the total amount of money invested by the Company within Ontario. 


1 Geo. V. ch. 11, 1914. 
G Edw. VII. ch. 9, 1905. 
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The tax on telephone companies was raised from !4 of 1% to 4 of 
1‘, of the paid-up capital. 

Gas and Electric Companies were subjected to the same rate based up- 
on their paid-up capital, but they were called upon to pay an additional tax 
of 14 of 1% calculated on the net revenue of the Company. 


The tax on Express Companies was raised to $800 for each 100 miles of 
track or fraction thereof. 


Sleeping and Parlour Car Companies became subject to higher tax 
rates amounting to a tax of '4 of 1% upon the money invested in such cars 
used in Ontario. 


These tax increases are reflected in the larger receipts from every 
branch of industry. Tax receipts from banks rose from $76,000 in 1913 to 
$195,000 in 1914; Railways from $463,000 to $641,000; Loan Companies 
from $26,000 to $52,000; Insurance Companies from $211,000 to $235,000 
($555,000 in 1915); Trust Companies from $11,000 to $26,000; Telephone 
Companies from $14,000 to $33,000; Gas and Electric Companies from 
$14 000 to $32,000; Expréss Companies from $45,000 to $62,000; Street 
tailway Companies from $14.000 to $38,000; and total revenue from 

$878,000 in 1913 to $1,319,000 in 1914. 


Following the Act of 1914 certain Insurance Corporations refused to 
remit the amount of the requisitions which they were assessed upon the 
grounds that the tax was ultra vires. The case was submitted to the 
Courts and judgment was declared sustaining the validity of the Act. The 
Insurance Companies thereupon paid up the arrears which was respon- 
sible for the large increase in 1916. In 1915 the tax on gross premiums 
was repenlen and replaced by a flat rate tax of $30,000 on every Insurance 
Company.’ The Insurance Companies, however. opposed the levy charg- 
ing that it was inequitable and a return was made in 1920 to the former 
method. 


In 1916 the tax on Loan Companies was changed to provide for a tax 
of 1/25 of the paid up capital thereof and 1/25 of all monies invested in 


Ontario by such Companies, excluding the office premises and cash in bank, 
but in no ease less than $100.” 


In 1920 the Corporation Tax Act was amended to provide for an in- 
crease In the tax on the paid up capital of banks by striking out the words 
one-tenth in the 1914 Act and substituting the words one-fifth. 


5 Geo. V, ch. 8, 1915. 
6 Geo V. ch. S, 1916. 
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The tax on the head offices of banks was also raised from $1,500 to 
$3,000 and on branches from $50 to $100, receipts consequently rising 
from $186.000 in 1919 to $415,000 in 1920 and then to $583,000 in 1921. 


Life Insurance Companies were called upon to pay a tax equal to 114% 
of the gross premiums less the cash value of dividends in lieu of the flat 
rate tax of $30,000 per annum. Insurance Companies, other than Life, 
were compelled to pay a tax of 1% on a similar base. Revenue declined 
from $563,000 in 1919 to $554,000 in 1920 but increased to $673,000 in 1921. 


In 1921 an additional tax was levied on banks equal to 1/10 of 
1°, on the reserve fund and undivided profits. In the same year the Ad- 
ditional Tax on railways of $25 per mile of track was increased to $40. 
The Corporation Tax on Telephone Companies was raised from 14 of 1% 
to 14 of 1%. 

The method of taxing corporations has not altered appreciably since 
the amendments in 1914 and 1920. Rates have been increased in a number of 
cases and an important change was made in the method of collection in 1934 
which required that incorporated companies must submit payment of the 


estimated tax with their returns but the basis of the corporation tax re- 
mains substantially the same. 


Under the terms of the 1937 Act rates are as follows: 
Banks E 
Every bank shall pay— 
(a) () a tax of one-fifth of 1¢; on the paid-up capital and one-tenth 
of 1‘, on the reserve fund and undivided profits. 
These rates have been effective since 1921. 
(ii) an additional tax of $3,000 for the principal office and $200 for 
each additional office or branch. 


An amendment in 1932 raised the tax in the case of the latter 
from $100 to $200. 


Tiusurance Companies: 

(a) Every Insurance Company shall pay a tax of 134°. on all gross 
premiums received by the Company from business transacted in 
the province, less cash value of dividends paid to policy holders. 
This represents an increase made in 1932 of one-half of 1% over 
the 1921 rate. 


(b) Every Fire Insurance Company shall pay a tax of 1 2/3% caleu- 
lated on the gross premiums. This constitutes an increase made 
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in 1932 of 2/3°~ over the 1921 rate. 
(c) Every other Insurance Company shall pay a tax of 2° calculated 
on the gross premiums received, an increase made in 1932 of 1% 
over the 1921 rate. 
Loan Companies: 
Every Loan Company shall pay a tax as follows: 


(a) A company with fixed or permanent paid-up capital, one-twen- 
tieth of 1° on the paid-up capital thereof and 1/20 of 1% on all 
monies invested in Ontario excluding the company’s premises 
and cash in bank, but in no case less than $100. This tax was in- 
creased from 1/25 to 1/20 in 1932, otherwise there have been no 
changes in the Act since 1916 so far as rates are concerned. 


(b) Where a company has withdrawable or terminating capital as 
well as fixed capital, 1/25 of 1° on such withdrawal or terminat- 


ing capital after the first $100,000 in addition to the amount pay- 
able under (a). 


(¢) Where a company has only the former capital 1/25 of 1° of such 
terminating or withdrawable capital and 1/25 of 1% of all moneys 
in excess of $100,000 invested in Ontario. 


A company doing the business of a savings bank in addition to the 
above rates, $25 on each $100,000 or part thereof of deposits up to $1,000,- 
000 and thereafter $15 per $100,000 of deposits over $1,000,000 and not over 
$2,000,000 and $5 per $100,000 of deposits over $2,000,000. 


_ Every Trust Company shall pay a tax of one-quarter of 1° on the 
paid-up capital thereof up to $100,000 and $100 on each additional $100,000 
or fraction thereof; and in addition a tax of 1% calculated on the gross 
annual income of the company on business transacted in Ontario. 


This tax has not been amended since 1914, 
Railways: 


(a) Every Company owning or operating a railway shall pay a tax of 
$60 per mile for one track and where the line consists of two or 
more tracks, of $40 per mile for each additional track when oper- 
ated in any organized municipality and $40 and $20 respective- 
ly when operated in territory without municipal organization. 
Where the track does not exceed 150 miles in length the tax per 
mile for one track is $15 and that for additional tracks $5. Where 
the track does not exceed 30 miles in length corresponding taxes 
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of $10 and $5 shall be levied. There has been no amendment to 
this section since 1914. 


In addition to the above taxes on railways there is a tax of $25 per 
mile for one track and $20 per mile for each additional track provided 
that the system exceeds 150 miles from terminus to terminus. 


The Act of 1914 provided for rat es of $40 and $20 respectively but by 
an amendment in 1928 the former was reduced to $25. 
Telegraph Companies 


Telegraph Companies operating a line in Ontario shall pay a tax of 
1‘, upon the total amount of money invested on such line or works and 
plant. 


In 1914 the rate was one-fifth of 1°. upon the total amount of money 
invested by the company on such line but this was increased to 1% in 1932. 
Telephone Lines 


Every Company owning, or operating a telephone line in Ontario hav- 
ing a paid-up capital of $100,000 or over shall pay a tax of 3° of 1% upon 
the paid-up capital thereof. 


The 1914 Act provided for a tax on all paid-up capital of 14 of 1%. 


In 1915 the first $20,000 was declared tax exempt and in 1922 it was 
raised to $100,000. 


In 1921 the rate was increased to 1% of 1% upon the paid-up capital. 
This was reduced to 14 of 1% in 1928 and raised to 34 of 1% in 1932. 
Gas and Electric Companies 


Every Gas and Electric Company shall pay a tax of 1/10 of 1% of 
the paid-up capital and an additional tax of 14 of 1% calculated on the 


net revenue of the Company earned in Ontario, municipal-owned Com- 
panies excepted. 


These rates became effective under the authority of legislation enact- 
ed in 1914 and have not been changed. 


Kxpress Companies: 
Every company including Railway Companies, carrying on the busi- 


ness of an express company shall pay a tax of $800 for each 100 miles or 
fraction thereof but in no case more than $10,000. 


. This rate has not been changed since 1914 but in 1932 an amendment 
directed that the tax should not exceed $10,000, 
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Car Companies : 

Every company other than a Railway Company transacting business 
in Ontario by operating sleeping, parlor, or dining cars run upon any rail- 
way in Ontario shall pay a tax of 1% upon the money invested in such 
cars so used in Canada. 


The rate of this tax has not been altered since 1914 but the wording 
has been amended to exempt refrigerator, oil, coal or fruit cars run upon 
or used by any company other than railways within Ontario. 


Street Railways: 
The tax on street railways was repealed in 1935, street railways there- 
after being taxed as ordinary incorporated companies. 


In 1931 a tax was authorized to be levied of 1/10 of 1%. upon the paid- 
up capital of all incorporated Companies transacting business in Ontario. 
Power was given to the Treasurer to allow such reductions as he may 
deem just for special cases. The provisions of the Act were not applicable 
to a wide range of companies including banks, insurance companies and 
other.above mentioned companies which have been singled out for special 
taxation. Companies taxed under the Mining Tax Act are also exempt. 


The Act was amended in 1932, 1933 and 1935 and the rate authorized 
by the 1937 Act is still 1/10 of 1%, provided that where all or part of the 
business of a company is investment and reinvestment in shares or bonds 
of other companies or any government a deduction shall be allowed from 
the paid-up capital in the same proportion as such investments bear to the 
total assets of the Company. The levy does not apply broadly speaking to 
any Company otherwise taxed under the Corporation Tax Act, or com- 
panies incorporated for fraternal purposes, agriculture, etc., or companies 
maintaining a head office in Ontario but whose business and assets are 
carried cn and situated outside of Ontario. 


Office Tax: 

A tax is also levied of $50 for each place of business; except where 
capital is less than $50,000 when the tax is 1/10 of 1 per cent of the capi- 
tal for each place of business, but with a minimum tax of $20. 

Companies incorporated for agriculture colonization, religious, phil- 
anthropic, social, educational or fraternal purposes, etc. with capital less 
than $100,000 pay in lieu of the above office tax, a tax ranging from $5 on 
capital up to $20,000 to $50 on capital over $80,000. 
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Tax of 1 per cent on Net Revenue: 

In addition a tax of 1 per cent isalso levied on the net revenue of such 
companies subject to the following exceptions. Companies whose assets 
are outside Ontario; whose assets are shares of other companies, and those 
incorporated for religious, charitable, social purposes, etc.; transporta- 
tion companies with assets outside Ontario; and companies whose gross 
revenue investments are not less than 95% of total gross revenue. 


Tax on Finance Companies : 

In 1931 authority was taken to levy a tax on finance companies but 
this Act was abolished in 1935, such companies thereafter being taxed as 
ordinary incorporated companies. 


Revenue was $20,000 in 1931 andTax on Liquor Export Companies 
$19,000 in 1935, 
Tax on Liquor Export Companies : 

A tax on Liquor Export Companies was introduced by an act in 1922 
whereby such companies were required to pay a tax of $15,000 per annum. 
This rate is still effective. 


Stock Transfer Tax 


The stamp tax on the transfer of securities of corporations became ef- 
fective in 1911.’ 


It provided for the imposition of a tax of two cents payable by the 
transferor in money or stamps for every $100 or fraction thereof of the 
par value upon every change of ownership consequent upon the sale or as- 
signment of shares or debentures other than the first delivery of such 
shares or debentures. 


In 1920 the tax on transfers of stock was raised from 2 cents to 3 
cents on every $100, revenue accordingly increasing from $34,000 in 1919 
to $46,000 in 1920 and to $50,000 in 1921. 


This rate prevailed until 1933 when the tax on transfers or assignments 
of stock was implemented and rates extended. At the present date as pro- 
vided by the Corporation Tax Act 1937 C. 29, S. 14 rates are as follows. 

(a) three cents for every $100 or fraction thereof of the par value 

of a bond, debenture, or debenture stock, 

St five cents for every share of stock sold at a price over $150 per 

share. 


1See Statutes 1 George V, C, 5—1911 
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(c) four cents for every share of stock at a price over $75 but not 
over $150. } 
(d) three cents for every share of stock at a price over $50 but not 
over $75. 
(e) two cents for every share of stock at a price over $25 but not 
over $50. 
(f) one cent for every share of stock at a price over $5 but not over 
$25. 
() One-quarter of one cent for every share of stock at a price over 
$1 but not over $5. 
(h) One-tenth of 1 per centum for every share of stock at a price less 
than $1.00. | 
(i) three cents for every $1.00 or fraction thereof of every syndicate 
unit, mineral deed and oil royalty. 

Exemptions— 
(a) Bonds of the Dominion of Canada or of any province of Canada. 
(b) the transfer of the allotment of shares of any Association, Com- 
pany or Corporation. 
(c) the allotment of Company shares in order to effect an issue thereof 


and the first issue of a bond, and debenture or share of debenture 
stock, 


Revenue from this source increased from $86,000 in 1925 to $620,000 
in 1929, declined to $149,000 in 1932 and in 1937 was $1,421,000. 


Tax on Race Tracks 

The tax on Race Track Meetings was authorized in 1911 by an amend- 
ment to the Supplementary Revenue Act.' On every incorporated associa- 
tion or company operating a race track there was imposed a tax of $200 
for each day of the meeting: provided that the duration of the meeting 
was not less than five days or more than seven days in any period of four- 
teen consecutive days. Where the meeting was to continue for no more 
than four days in a period of not more than ten consecutive days and 
where the number of races shall not exceed one in each day, $10 per day. 


In 1914° the levy on racing associations was raised to $500 for each day 
of such meeting, provided that the meeting was held for not less than five 
days or more than seven in fourteen consecutive days. 


In 1916 the tax on race meetings was increased to $1,250 per day of 


1—Statutes 1 George V., C. 5, 1911 


“Statutes 4 George V., C. 11, 1914 
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racing but by reason of the Dominion Government’s prohibition of race 
track meetings effective July 1st, 1917 and extended to cover 1918 and 
1919 this source of revenue thereafter was not available to the Province. 
In 1920 the ban was lifted and a tax of $7,500 per day for tracks over one- 
half mile in length and $2,500 per day for those not exceeding one-half 
mile in length was imposed. 


In 1922 an additional tax of 5 per cent on bets or stakes was imposed 
on associations or companies conducting a race meeting. 


The effect of these higher rates was manifest in the expansion in rev- 
enue, increasing from $17,000 in 1913 to $42,000 in 1914; from $42,000 
in 1915 to $136,000 in 1916; and to $770,000 in 1920. 


In 1925 all race tracks were subjected to a tax of $7,500 per day; pro- 
vided that where the track previously operated was not over one-half mile 
in length, and the amount wagered at any seven day meeting was less than 
$1,100,000, the Treasurer might pay a rebate amounting to $2,500 per day. 


In 1927 the tax was again amended and the tax became $5,000 per day 
but the Lieutenant-Governor-in-Council had authority to increase the tax 
at any time to $10,000 per day. In addition, every holder of a winning 
ticket issued under the pari-mutual system was compelled to pay a tax of 
5° upon the amount which would be payable to him if no percentage were 
deducted or retained by the Association. 


The act directed that the tax be collected by the Club or Association 
and the amount paid over to the Provincial Treasurer at the close of each 
day’s racing. 

These rates were effective in 1937. 


The tax on race track meetings has been a considerable source of 
revenue, increasing from $17,000 in 1913 to a peak of $2,982,000 in 1922 
and then declining. In 1929 receipts were $1,880,000 but with the onset 
of the 1930-35 depression receipts fell off. The year 1937 shows a partial 
recovery to $670,000. No revenue is shown for the fiscal period (5 months 
—October 31st to March 31st) owing to the change in the date of the 
fiscal year, racing not having occurred during this period. 
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Mining Ilaxes 
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Profits Tax: 

In 1907 legislation was introduced to impose a tax on the profits of 
mines. The Act! directed that a tax of 3 percent should be levied on the 
excess of annual profits of every mine in the Province above the sum of 
$10,000. Where the person liable to this tax was subject to a municipal 
income tax in respect to the income derived from the mine he was entitled 
to deduct the amount subject to certain limitations. 


During the Great War the production of nickel proved very profit- 
able to the companies so engaged and in 1917 a Royal Commission was 
appointed for the purpose of enquiring into the question of the taxation 
of nickel mines. Following the report of the Commission it was enacted 
that in the case of nickel or nickel-copper mines a tax should be imposed 
of 5°. on the excess of annual profits of such mine above $10,000 and up 
to $5,000,000; 6% on the excess of annual profits above $5,000,000 up to 
$10,000,000; 7° on the excess of annual profits above $10,000,000 up to 
$15,000,000 and so on by like progression. 


These tax increases were substantially responsible for the expansion in 
receipts from $697,000 in 1916 to $1,031,000 in 1917. 


In 1924 the Mining Profits Tax Act was amended and the above rates 
were declared applicable to the excess annual profits of all mines. 


. Under the terms of the 1937 Act it is provided that every mine in On- 
tario the annual profits of which exceed $10,000 shall be liable to pay an 
annual tax as follows: 


3% on the excess of annual profits above $10,000 and up to $1,000,000 

9° on the excess annual profits above $1,000,000 up to $5,000,000. 
6°> on the excess annual profits above $5,000,000. 

: In 1918 receipts were $818,000; in 1928, $366,000 and in 1937, $1,- 

564,000. Of these receipts the tax on gold mines brought in $88,000, 

$246,000 and $1,038,000 respectively. 


Acreage Tax 


In 1907 an Act’ was passed which authorized a tax of 2 cents per 
acre on mining locations and mining claims in unorganized districts, farm- 
ing land and a parcel of land less than 10 acres being exempt. 

Under the terms of the 1937 Act a tax of 5 cents per acre is imposed. 


7 Edward VII, C. 9. 
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Revenue received from this source amounted to $11,000 in 1908; $28,000 
in 1918; $29,000 in 1925; $29,000 in 1930; $78,000 in 1937. 


Tax on Natural Gas 

In 1907 legislation was enacted which authorized a tax to be levied 
of 2 cents on every 1,000 feet of natural gas pumped or produced from a 
well; provided “that natural gas used for ordinary domestic purposes by 
the owner or the occupier of the land on which the well producing the 
same is situate or used by two or more persons from a well jointly sunk 
for their own use on land owned by one or more of them shall not be sub- 
ject to the tax.” Subject to a provision that where the amount so produc- 
ed exceeds $5 it shall be taxable, this section relating to rates remains 
substantially in its original form. 


Income Tax 


Legislation was introduced in 1936 to impose for the first time a pro- 
vincial income tax. The Provincial Treasurer in his Budget Speech of 
that year pointed out that 41 cents out of every dollar received by the Treas- 
ury was paid out in debt interest and it was necessary if this proportion 
were not to increase to augment the sources of revenue of the Province, 
“The policy of this Government,” he said “is to pay as we go. Itis better to 
impose a tax that conforms to the sound principle that there must be equali- 
ty of sacrifice, a tax that bears impartially upon all classes in proportion to 
their capacity to support the cost of government, a tax that has been ac- 
cepted in principle by every democratic government in the world wherever 
the best standards of social justice are recognized.” 


The Act was drafted along the lines of the Dominion Income Tax and 
an arrangement was made with that Government whereby it would collect 
the Ontario income tax at the same time as the Dominion. Rates were 
adjusted on a basis of one-half the Dominion Income Tax schedule. Select- 
ed rates applicable to all individuals were as follows:— 


On the rst $1,000 of Net Income or any portion thereof in excess of 
exemption 114% ; 2% upon the amount by which the income exceeds $1,000 
and does not exceed $2,000; 214% upon the amount by which income ex- 
ceeds $2,000 and does not exceed $3,000; 8% on the amount by which the 
income exceeds $3,000 and not $4,000 ;4% on the amount by which the in- 


come exceeds $4,000 and not $5,000. 


And by like progression until the rate is 11% on the amount by which 
Hon. Mitchell F. Hepburn—Budget Speech March 13th, 1936, p. 55. 
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the income exceeds $19,000 and does not exceed $20,000. 


Thereafter it is:— 

1114% upon the amount by which the income exceeds $20,000 and does 
not exceed $25,000. 12% upon the amount by which the income exceeds 
$25,000 and does not exceed $30,000, 


And by like progression until rate is 19% upon the amount by which 
the income exceeds $95,000 and does not exceed $100,000. 
Thereafter it is:— 


1914,% upon the amount by which the income exceeds $100,000 and 
does not exceed $110,000. And by like progession until the rate is 211% 
upon the amount by which the income exceeds $140,000 and does not ex- 
ceed $150,000. 


Thereafter rates rise 15 of 1% for each additional increment of income 
of $25,000 so that 28% is imposed upon the amount which exceeds $500,- 
000. 

Exemptions allowed: 


1. (a) $2,000 in the case of married persons; (b) widows or widowers 
with a dependent son or daughter under 21 years of age, or over 
in the case of mental or physical infirmity; (c) individuals with 
dependents of blood relationship who maintain a self-contained 
domestic establishment; (d) clergymen whose duties require 
them to maintain at their sole expense a self-contained domestic 
establishment and employ therein a servant. 

$1,000 in the case of all other persons. 


bo 


3. $400 for each child or grandchild (except one such child or grand- 
child on whose account the taxpayer is entitled to exemption 
under (b) or (c).) 

4. Travelling expenses. 

5, Any part of the remuneration of a taxpayer retained by his employer 

In connection with an employee’s superarinuation or pension fund. 

6. Charitable donations as under the Dominion Income War Tax Act. 

i, $4,200 as being income derived from annuity contracts with the Gov- 

ernment of Canada or any province subject to certain reservations. In- 

terest paid in respect to succession duty. 


S. The tax payable in respect to the Dominion Income Tax. 
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Where a husband and wife have each a separate income in excess of 
$1,000 each shall receive an exemption of $1,000. 

Succession Duty free bonds are also tax exempt. 

In the 1937 act it was directed that a taxpayer shall be entitled to de- 
duct from the tax that would otherwise be payable the amount paid to 
Great Britain or its self-governing colonies for income tax. 

Revenue collected in the fiscal year 1937 was $4,918,652. 


Succession Duties 


In 1892 authority was granted to the Government to impose a suc- 
cession duty. Mr. R. Harcourt, Provincial Treasurer at the time an- 
nounced that it was necessary to augment the sources of revenue if the 
Province was to continue to finance the rising costs of insane asylums 
and hospitals. Indeed the preamble to the Succession Duty Act’ of 1892 
clearly indicates the purpose to which the revenue raised in this manner 
was to be devoted. . 
The Act states: 

“Whereas this Province expends very large sums annually for asylums 
for the insane and idiots and for institutions for the blind and for deaf 
mutes, and towards the support of hospitals and other charities, and it is 
expedient to provide a fund for defraying part of said expenditure by a suc- 
cession duty on certain estates of persons dying as hereinafter mention- 
ed.” 


The tax constituted a levy on the net aggregate value of the estate pass- 
ing at death; and while it provided for differentiation between benefici- 
aries according to their degree of relationship to the decedent, rates were 
but mildly progressive and then only as to direct heirs. 

Direct Heirs—Where the estate passed in whole or in part to a direct heir 
(grandparent, father, mother, son, daughter, son-in-law, or daugh- 
ter-in-law) a tax was imposed of — 
2.5°> on the amount of the aggregate value of the estate which exceed- 
ed $100,000 but did not exceed $200,000 and a tax of 5% on the 
amount in excess of $200,000. 

Collateral Heirs—Where the estate passed to collateral heirs a tax of 5% 
was levied on the net value of the estate exceeding $10,000. 

Strangers and Distant Relatives—In the case of strangers and distant rela- 
tives a tax of 10% was laidonthe amount exceeding $10,000. 

Gifts—Gifts to religious and eleemosynary institutions were tax exempt 


1—Statutes of Ontario 1892, 55 Vic., Chap. 6. 
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and an amount not exceeding $200 received by any one beneficiary. 

In its first year of operation receipts amounted to $45,507. 
The First Important Amendment — 1905 

The first important amendment was instituted in 1905 when the ex- 
emption line pertaining to direct heirs was reduced from $100,000 to 
$50,000 and power was taken to levy an additional tax progressively 
eraduated on the amount of the value of the estate passing to a direct 
heir which exceeded $100,000. 


Rates Under The 1905 Act! were as follows— 


Direct Heirs—Where the aggregate value of the property passed to a di- 
rect heir a tax of 1% was imposed on the value of the aggre- 
gate estate which exceeded $50,000 but did not exceed $75,000 and 
this ranged to 5% on the value of the estate which exceeded 
$200,000; provided that where the value of any dutiable property 
passing to any one direct heir exceeded $100,000 and not $200,000 
such amount would be subject to an additional tax of 1 percent, in- 
creasing at a rate of one-half of 1% until the tax reached 3% on 
the amount which exceeded $800,000. 


Collateral Heirs—As to collateral heirs, the tax of 5% on the amount of the 
aggregate value of the estate which exceeded $10,000 remained un- 
affected, but an additional tax of 1% was also imposed on the amount 
of the value of the estate passing to a collateral heir which exceeded 
$50,000 but did not exceed $100,000 and this rate ranged to 5% on 
the amount that was in excess of $450,000. 

The duty pertaining to strangers amounting to 10% of the aggre- 
gate value of the estate in excess of $10,000 remained unamended. 


The effect of these changes were reflected in the increased receipts 
collected— 
in 1905, of $684,000, and in 

1906, $1,016,000, compared to receipts in 

1904 of $459,000. 


The lowering of the exemption line on estates bequeathed to direct 


heirs was obviously designed to increase the contributions of that class of 
beneficiaries. 


It had been frequently pointed out by the Provincial Treasurer that 
the bulk of the revenue raised in this manner was secured from bene- 


1—5 Edw. VII Chap. 6, 1905. 
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ficiaries who were not directly related to the decedent and this amend- 
ment was drafted to remedy what appeared to be an anomaly, 


In 1909 the range of the tax on the amount of the value of the estate 
in excess of $100,000 passing to a direct heir was extended so that 5% 
was levied on the amount received which exceeded $1,200,000. 


In the year 1914 Mr. Lucas remarked that a comparison of succes- 
sion duty rates in Ontario with other provinces of the Dominion and with 
many of the states of the United States showed that rates in Ontario were 
relatively low and exemptions high, and he announced that it was the in- 
tention of the Government to adjust succession duties so as to increase the 
revenue of the Province.' 


The following increases were authorized under the 1914 Act: 
Direct Heirs— ‘ 


Where the estate passed to a direct heir, rates ranged from— 
114,% on the amount of the aggregate value of the estate which exceed- 
ed $50,000, but did not exceed $75,000—to 

10% on the amount which exceeded $1,000,000. 

In addition, where the amount of the dutiable value of the property 
passing to one person exceeded $100,000, a tax was imposed of— 
1% on the amount which exceeded $100,000 but did not exceed $200,- 
000 and this rate ranged to— 

5% on the value which exceeded $1,200,000. 


Collateral Heirs— 


The rate schedule pertaining to the aggregate value of the estate 
where the heirs were collateral was progressively graduated for the first 
time. 


Rates ranged from— 
5% on the amount of the aggregate value of the estate which ex- 
ceeded $10,000 and did not exceed $50,000, to 
12% % on the amount which exceeded $100,000. 
No further changes were made to the rate schedule applicable to the 
value of dutiable property exceeding $50,000 transmitted to any one 
person, 

strangers— 


As to strangers, a graduated scale was also introduced providing for 


1__Budget Speech, March 3rd, 1914, p. 15. 
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rates ranging from 10% on the amount of the aggregate value of the 

estate which exceeded $10,000 and did not exceed $50,000, to 20% on 

the amount in excess of $1,000,000. 

The effect of these changes is shown in the sharp increase in revenue 
from this source from $1,288,000 in 1914, to $1,721,000 in 1915 and then 
to $2,452,000 in 1916. 

In 1915 the exemption line for direct beneficiaries was reduced to 
$25,000, for collateral heirs and for strangers to $5,000, rates, however, 
remaining substantially the same.' These Acts also sought to reduce eva- 
sion by drafting more specific provisions as to deductions for gifts. 


The 1914 Act provided that noduty should be payable in respect to 
property given more than three years before the death of the donor to a 
child, son-in-law, daughter-in-law, father, or mother of donor, subject to 
the condition that the gift did not exceed $20,000. This was subsequent- 
ly amended to read: $20,000 given in the aggregate to persons named in 
this sub-section. Gifts by the donor during his lifetime to a donee, not 
exceeding in value $500, were also duty free. 


By an Act in 1916’ authority was given to the Provincial Treasurer to 
appoint Commissioners to enquire into the settlement of estates when there 
was evidence of evasions. In 1925 power was also given to the Treasurer 
to demand that succession duty-free bonds be applied on the account pay- 
able. Failure of the person liable for duty to comply with requirements of 
the Act would expose him to a penalty of $10 per day during the period of 
the infraction, 

In 1918 the levy on strangers was amended and increased on the mid- 
dle brackets: 


Rates were: 

6% on the amount of the aggregate value of the estate which exceed- 
ed $5,000 and did not exceed $10,000. 

10% on the amount of the aggregate value of the estate which exceed- 
ed $10,000 and did not exceed $50,000. 

20% over $200,000. 


The Succession Duty Act of 1920° provided for a general extension of 
rate schedules, becoming as follows: ; 


Direct Heirs: 
Where the aggregate value of the estate exceeded $25,000, and did not 


5 Geo. V., ch. 7—1915. 
-—6 Geo. V., ch. 7T—1916. 
8—5 Edw. VII, Chap. 6, 1905. 
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exceed $50,000, and passed in whole or in part to a direct heir, the 
tax imposed was 1% and this rate ranged to 10% on the amount which 
exceeded $1,000,000. 


Where the whole amount passing toa direct heir exceeded $50,000, and 
did not exceed $75,000, a tax of 114.9% was imposed, which ranged to 
15% on the amount in excess of $3,000,000. 


Collateral Heirs: 
Where the agggregate value of dutiable property passing to collateral 
heirs exceeded $10,000, but did not exceed $25,000, a tax of 5% was 
levied, and this ranged to 17% on the amount in excess of $1,000,000. 
On the amount which exceeded $10,000, but did not exceed $75,000 
passing to one person, a tax of 214% was imposed, and this ranged to 
13% on the amount in excess of $3,000,000. 

Strangers: 
The tax on strangers ranged from 7!4,% on the first $5,000 of dutiable 
property ($5,000 to $10,000), to 35% on the amount that exceeded 
$800,000. 
The upward movement of rates in 1920 and 1921 was responsible in 
part for an increase in receipts from succession duties, rising from 
$4,014,000 in 1920, to $4,825,000 in 1921, and to $6,528,000 in 1922. 


Between 1921 and 1933 succession duty rates remained substantially 
the same. In 1933 however the schedule was amended and improved by 
achieving a more even progression of rates between the lower and upper 
limits of each bracket through interpolation, viz. 


Where the aggregate value of the estate passing to direct heirs— 
“(a) exceeds $25,000 and does not exceed $50,000—1 per centum plus 
6/100 of 1 per centum for each full $1,000 by which the aggregate 
value exceeds $25,000.” 

“(b) exceeds $50,000 and does not exceed $75,000—21, per centum 
plus 4/100 of 1 per centum for each full $1,000 by which the ag- 
gregate value exceeds $50,000” and this ranged up to where a tax of 
10°, was imposed on the value exceeding $1,000,000. 


In 1934 the Succession Duty Act was substantially revised and many 
sections of the Act were redrafted with a view to achieving greater clarity 


and checking evasion. In addition rates were extended on the upper 
brackets.’ 


1—Statutes 1934, Chap. 55-57. 
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In 1935 the 10% sur tax imposed in 1933 on all duties levied under 
the Succession Duty Act was raised to 15%. 
Select rates effective in 1937 are as follows: 
Direct heirs: 
Where the aggregate value (a) exceeds $25,000 and does not exceed 
$50,000—1 per centum plus 6/100 of 1 per centum for each full $1,000 
by which the aggregate value exceeds $25,000. 
(i) exeeeds $500,000 and does not exceed $600,000—71, per centum 
plus 1/100 of 1 per centum for each full $2,000 by which the aggre- 
gate value exceeds $500,000. 


(0) exceeds $5,000,000—14 per centum. 
Where property passes to a direct heir and where the amount— 
(a) exceeds $50,000 and does not exceed $75,000 114 per centum plus 
2/100 of 1 per centum for each full $1,000 by which the whole amount 
so passing exceeds $50,000. 
(g) exceeds $500,000 and not $600,000—5 per centum plus 1/100 of 1 
per centum for each full $2,000 by which the amount so passing ex- 
ceeds $500,000; where value exceeds $3,000,000—15 per centum. 
Collateral Heirs: 
Where aggregate value 
(a) exceeds $10,000 and not $30,000—5% plus 10/100 of 1% for 
each full $1,000. 
(f) exceeds $400,000 and not $600,000—14% plus 1/100 of 1% for 
each full $2,000. 
(1) exceeds $1,000,000—1714 %. 
Where the amount— 
(a) exceeds $10,000 and not $60,000—214% plus 1/100 of 1% for 
each full $1,000. . 
(h) exceeds $500,000 and not $600,000—6% plus 1/100 of 1% for 
each full $2,000. 
(q) exceeds $3,000,000—13%. 
strangers: 
Where aggregate value— 
(a) exceeds $5,000 and not $10,000—714% plus 1 per centum for 
each full $1,000. 


(h) exceeds $500,000 and not $600,000—2714% plus 5/100 of 1% 
for each $2,000. 
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(k) exceeds $800,000—35% ae 
Plus an additional duty by way of a surtax of 15‘ on all duties im- 
posed under this act. 


Owing mainly to the re-opening of certain estates that had been set- 
tled where there was evidence of evasion and fraud receipts from this 
source increased abruptly between 1934 and 1937, rising from $6,515,000 
to $15,991,000. 


It may be remarked in conclusion that by an Act in 1906 it was pro- 
vided that one-half of the receipts from succession duties, calculated on a 
basis of an average of the previous three years should be paid over to the 
University of Toronto for the maintenance and support of that institution. 


In 1914 the Act was amended to read “But that amount shall not ex- 
ceed $500,000 in any one year.” This Act is still in effect. 


Gasoline Tax 


The Gasoline Tax Act originally came into effect in the Province of 
Ontario in 1925 wherein it was directed that a tax be levied on gasoline 
equal to 3 cents per gallon. 


The rate was increased to 5 cents in 1929 and again in 1932 to 6 cents 
per gallon, this being the prevailing rate (1938). 


For the purpose of collection certain manufacturers, jobbers, and 
wholesalers are under agreement with the Minister of Highways to act as 
collectors of the tax. These appointed agents collect the tax from the 
dealers or retail vendors of gasoline and file monthly reports with the 
Department, together with a remittance for the tax as shown on the state- 
ment, 


With the sharp increase in motor traffic revenue from this source has 
expanded rapidly, increasing from $1.936,800 in 1925 to $15,761,900 in 
1937. 
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Motor Vehicle Licenses 


The first Act in respect to automobiles was passed in 1905 wherein it 
directed that every resident of the Province who was the owner of a 
motor vehicle and every non-resident whose motor vehicle was driven in 
the Province should pay the Provincial Secretary a registration fee of 
$2.00 for each vehicle. 


In 1903 authority was taken to license paid drivers, the terms to be 
regulated by the Lieutenant-Governor-in-Council. In 1925 by an amend- 
ment to the Highway Traffic Act it was provided that every resident, 
(other than one holding a chauffeur’s license), operating a motor vehicle 
should be compelled to take out a license. The issue of these permits be- 
came effective on July 15th, 1927, the fee being $1.00. 

Authority to regulate the rates of motor licenses was vested in the 
Lieutenant-Governor-in-Council and the basis of taxation was the horse- 
power ard the number of cylinders. With the growth in the number of 
automobiles revenue from this source increased rapidly, rising from less 
than $1,000 in 1903 to $24,000 in 1910 to $1,991,000 in 1920, $5,550,000 in 
1930 to $10.560,000 in 1937. 


From time to time the rates of motor licenses have been regulated by 
the Lieutenant-Governor-in-Council. 


ee ING ot 
SURPLUS OR DEFICIT JULY 1ST, 1867 TO MARCH 31ST, 1938 


(Source—Ontario Public Accounts) 


Fiscal Ordinary Oxdinary 

Years Revenue x Expenditure x Surplus Deficit 
CEOS 6 St roe $ 182,899.63 $ 56,669.97 $ 126,229.66 oe 
LS el ee ae ee 2,250,207.74 1,179,269.17 1,070,938.57 Sian aoe 
CALI OE Reali: ORNS Nd eee 2,625,179.29 1,445,751.73 1,179,427.56 pee ee 
er ee te 2,500,695.70 1,578,976.65 921,719.05 es 
"PE SE I eee aa 2,333,179.62 1,816,784.11 516,395.51 hes 
(LU 2 a ee a 3,060,747.97 2,217,555.07 843,192.90 aoe oe 
“SS Cony eee iy a 2,961,515.31 2,940,803.45 20,711.86 ee 
ee ch satel 8 3,446,347.93 3,870,704.14 ae 424,356.21 
SS ig one aes 3,156,605.81 3,604,524.42 eae 447,918.61 
ee Koei 2,589,222.83 3,139,505.66 Se. 550,282.83 
Ge Bees a Sess sas 2,502,566.04 $,119,117.73 eee ee 616,551.69 
SOT8 pa gh aan a 2,285,178.07 2,902,388.37 a 617,210.30 
“Oo RR ed Geel me 2,287,951.39 2,941,714.27 a 653,762.88 
1S OW el ert ee 2,584,169.76 2,518,186.60 65,982.96 =e 
Oe ae 2,788,746.78 2,579,802.28 208,944.50 ae 
"pc Soe Oe OE ee 2,880,450.40 2,918,826.95 pies 38,376.55 
AOE) ey Renee ee eee 2,439,941.42 2,887,037.73 Be 447,096.31 
“hr Gh oes 2,820,555.45 3,207,889.67 See 387,334.22 
TS RS 1g ane eee 3,005,920.71 3,040,139.07 a 34,218.36 
oT iy neni oe ee 3,148,660.01 3,181,449.69 a 32,789.68 
cy) nail 3,527,577.95 3,454,372.43 73,205.52 ae 
EST! AEE DS ee 3,603,262.14 3,545,234.85 58,027.29 ae 
{829.0 Bree vetdiite dr (on See 3,538,405.08 3,653,356.37 See 114,951.29 
jase 25 Se eee 3,423,154.99 3,896,324.38 eas 473,169.39 
eS Oe ee a 4,138,589.09 4,158,459.55 — 19,870.46 
es Rae a tee a ee 4,662,921.57 4,068,257.39 594,664.18 peat 
TAT Me 2G alee ain <. aetna 4,091,914.01 3,907,145.32 184,768.69 Ae 
DUTT eee oie ee er 3,453,162.69 3,839,338.75 — 386,176.06 
GTS BAN Sie eee 3,585,300.10 3,758,595.44 oes 173,295.34 
“LCE ROSS ee Ee ee an ene 3,490,671.45 3,703,379.73 Baca) Ee 212,708.28 
SS SUN ea oe 4,139,847.68 3,767,675.70 372,171.98 eee 
LSS St SOs se ee ea a 3,647,353.09 3,803,081.38 a ae 155,728.29 
TO hee Seen a 4,096,494.96 3,710,420.82 386,074.14 ee 
LU ae eee 4,192,940.18 4,003,729.37 189,210.81 = 
A Soe cakes cakes 4,466,043.92 4,038,834.49 427,209.43 Segre 
CL Ae eae Ree ee 4,291,082.91 4,345,003.58 Aoi 53,920.67 
ACO, ee ee eens 5,466,653.13 4,888,982.57 577,670.56 aes 
Neeson ess covipss 6.128,358.57 5,267,4531.02 860,905.55 sas) his 
ICTS - lacie iene ea Oe 6,016,176.42 5,396,016.74 620,159.68 Sea le 
Cs of See ae 7,149,478.39 - 6,720,179.07 429,299.32 ~ eae 
epee ass 8,320,419.19 7,714,245.61 696,173.58 Efe t: 
ETERS yc a 8,602,902.96 8,557,064.60 45,838.36 Se pees 
CON” Lt RE inal eee 7,477,920.94 7,545,040.47 ee a 67,119.53 
UG 2k i ee aes 8,891,004.68 8,887,520.09 3,484.59 ee 
PO pieagee te ee 9,370,833.90 9,619,934.03 = 249,100.13 
Hee ee ii cnn sence. 10,042,000.68 10,287,991.59 2 es 245,990.91 
A Oe es, Cl 11,188,302.09 10,868,026.28 320,275.81 ge 
“ch So ee Pilon ae a aaa ete 11,121,382.07 11,819,310.65 ee 697,928.58 
“DUS alee. ae 12,975,732.19 12,704,362.16 271,370.03 eee 
CU) cece bere ae aE 3,841,339.64 12,706,332.90 1,135,006.74 — — 
fae ee eee ae Te 18,269,597.23 16,518,222.64 1,751,374.59 -- 
AY | OS a a 19,270,123.71 17,460,404.05 1,809,719.66 ae Be 
USS SS ee 19,904,772.04 21,464,574.88 = 1,559,802.84 
MULT 9 Gi 25,078,094.62 25,880,842.45 —_ — 802,747.83 
UES | Es 29 261,477.39 28,579,687.98 681,789.41 eae 
emer teee ree 38,597,311.09 37,442,985.83 1,064,325.26 Se ese 
UE (on Gael ie eee 26,166,213.39 41,361,439.92 Eee ee 15,195,226.53 
ee ss 30,569,015.92 39,037,780.43 ee 8,468,764.51 
TH SWISS ce ee aa ae 35,852,404.28 40,959,769.27 — — 5,107,864.99 
Reig eg a coax 40,984,958.63 41,797,098.94 — — 812,140.31 
nS cen 46,607,638.88 46,248,415.49 359,223.39 —_-— 
VES: na Z eee ee 48,570,217.10 48,341,980.66 228,236.44 —_- — 
1929 Spite pate otaietaia srdin.al sip ietarareceieie pa wlecalsia'e) Sia 54,012,679.53 51,869,785.85 2,642,893.68 rue ee 
RRM es NR oe 57,.343,291.21 57,989 ,352.69 — — 646,061.48 
1 1 inane ene name 54,390,092.37 54,846,994.28 —_— 456,901.91 
SY A ra 54,175,233.01 56,236,031.52 — = 2,060,798.31 
os | nell se a pee xx 51,373,051.98 50,896,626.37 476,425.61 ae 
[OTE a a a ee a 50,067,841.37 80,667,091.15 —_—- — 39,599,249.78 
Sy i 21,048,944.06 31,489,616.34 = Ss 10,440,672.28 
Daa RE a 65,726,984.57 79,069,690.31 —_- — 3,942,705.74 
a ae 80,488,439.95 71,174,501.41 9 313,938.54 age 
19388 (Gross Interim) ...... 97,845,752.00 94,832,050.00 3,013,702.00 —_— — 


+ July ist, 1867 to Dec. 31st, 1867. { Ten months ended Oct. 31st. 3 Five months ended March sist. 

x Note—Revenue and Expenditure Figures for the years 1867 to 1907 inclusive comprise both 
Ordinary and Capital Revenue and Expenditure. ; a 
Revenue and Expenditure from 1923 shown as Net after applying certain Revenues 


as a reduction of Expenditure. 
xx Subject to certain adjustments, for particulars of which see Page 11 Budget Address delivered 


TABLE NO, 2A 
FEDERAL AND PROVINCIAL GOVERNMENTS— 


SUBSIDIES— 
ANNUAL AND SPECIAL TO PROVINCES 
(Source—Dominion Public Accounts) 
(Source—Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 
Province Population Subsidy Per Caput 
ONTARIOW— 3,431,683 $ 
DG SA eet cater sie coneecnsevs coecee ens 2,941,424.28 .857 
ND SS ete tec ects ca anasesscceseeeacanes 2,941,424.28 857 
DOG eee Aen Retake 2,941,424.28 .857 
OO SS lies Sooase-ncossaseasiswe sev estessees 2,941,424.28 857 
QUEBEC— 2,874,255 
OSA ee Ace iene ress 2,592,013.68 901 
ELLOS ie se error nee ae et 2,592,013.68 901 
U5 i area or ee eee Wee ne 2,592,013.68 901 
EO Sia neetense aeestsasdescieweeetssees 2,592,0138.68 01 
NEW BRUNSWICK— 408,219 
: 82 EY Belt Et enn te arian cae 1,293,040.16 3.167 
d BU ees pe ie cree Re eee 1,293,040.16 3.167 
OS Glare rtccse wees s ecoesevavieates << i. 593,040.16 3.902 
DS eee etce screen ecenestincuceteoseans 1,593,040.16 3.902 
NOVA SCOTIA-— 512,846 
ARE SAR oe ed ee 1,528,047.72 2.979 
TUG TSS cath arrnteee ae coneceor ener 1,528,047.60 2.979 
ae Re waa sted Sannert atone acieeeizeccdees 1,953,047.60 3.808 
et eegce te edcccauecsnsecucsasets 1,953,047.60 3.808 
PRINCE. EDWARD ISLAND— 88,038 
i RM Sk GO ae Rahat reer Ser 506,931.88 5.758 
NURS: denen) Neen ky Gerry Aiea 506,931.88 5.758 
OS Oe eee ae een Sete te 656,931.88 7.462 
TUS RYE cerca pence a eecrbe acer 656,931.88 7.462 
MANITOBA— 700,139 
BN Area eee Ada Seo Sone docs 1,705,339.78 2.436 
FLOSS Ty mney meee seen as 1,716,484.18 2.452 
Ti Bey sirable eae esas eee cere eee 1,716,484.18 2.452 
BO fa een we Picsteas tenes 1,709,753.38 2.442 
SASKATCHEWAN 921,785 
Eg Sora oe o> en 2,128,889.00 2.310 
IN SG hl eee ee ee nee 2,144,975.00 VPS VA 
Sa eno eAeorecdca ara: 2,144,975.00 Zon t 
Rp ee aren caine ce chances cbc 2,132,529.40 A318 
ALBERTA— 731,605 
Arner ere Pc Sislescvccoassptaxats 1,757,317.00 2.402 
OS OM eee eestectcisssacacsoancsscoreneass 1,771,475.00 PAVE 
OR Otter edocs es ccco ces ueeseassshieeees EA oe 242k 
TENE 6 a ROS nase oe 1,776,071.00 2.428 
BRITISH COLUMBIA 694,263 
UIT Cas eet Ses ae eee 874,561.46 1.259 
eer ee ae oes Recon cans 874,561.46 1.259 
TES AY OF paccsncm ace coe Ronee 1,624,561.46 2.339 
OS Viereetccctes Sereeenstccsavenstscaeks 1,624,561.46 2.339 
TOTAL OF ALL PROVINCES— 
TG os Aimee radee tec anccecercsasessrsenss> 15,3827,564.96 1.479 
LG FI) ee Na te ee 15,368,953.24 1.483 
TIGRYS) Syecckasooeceosans Hose ees acer 16,998,953.24 1.689 
DO taeetareistae as aresiccaattenssee%e 16,979,372.84 1.638 


. 


TABLE NO. 3 
GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION OF DOMINION TAX COLLECTIONS 1928-1937 


(in millions of dollars) 


British TOTAL 
Maritimes Quebec Ontario Prairies Columbia (incl. Yukon) 
CUSTOMS (a) 
1928-29 vise. engl Re $41.6 73.2 $43.8 $16.3 $187.2 
$526-90 2S... 12.2 41.1 71.1 38.9 16.0 179.4 
US 9.4 31.0 52.4 26.4 11.9 131.2 
AE ID cs scasonei 7.8 25.3 42.7 19.0 9.3 104.1 
Oe 5.1 17.0 28.8 13.1 6.0 70.1 
Cy ar 4.9 15.7 27.5 12.4 5.8 66.3 
984-85 cecssrercsses 5.7 17.6 32.2 14.2 6.7 716.6 
a e 5.6 16.8 30.8 14.0 6.8 714.0 
1 CY eer ~ 68 18.9 34.8 15.8 1.9 83.8 
EXCISE (a) 
T928-20 .cvcossvseses 4.1 14.1 24.9 14.9 5.5 63.7 
en ee 4.4 14.9 25.7 14.1 5.8 65.0 
eG 4.2 13.6 23.0 11.6 5.3 57.7 
Oy EEC geioate 3.6 11.8 19.9 8.9 4.3 48.7 
F952-93 fos scoccessses 2.8 9.2 15.6 7.1 3.2 37.8 
Pepe ie 2.6 8.4 14.7 6.6 oe 35.5 
PGSECAB. oss secon 3.2 9.9 18.2 8.0 3.8 43.2 
BOSE. Sivorcceesnes a5 10.1 18.5 8.4 4.1 44,4 
OSG ANT i oiccscncces: 3.4 10.4 19.1 8.7 4.3 46.0 
EXCISE TAXES (a) 
FOGS89 os acss 5.4 18.4 32.5 19.4 7.2 83.0 
F699 80 cecscssos, 4.3 14.5 25.1 13.8 5.6 63.4 
P80 8b cosccess 2.5 8.2 13.9 7.0 3.2 34.7 
ORS eee 4.4 14.5 24.4 10.8 5.3 59.6 
FOB 8288 occccsseconss 6.0 20.0 33.8 15.4 7.0 82.2 
M988) odo coscscacs 7.8 25.3 44.2 19.9 9.3 106.6 
PORE oo ccoscseecece 8.3 25.8 47.2 20.9 9.9 112.2 
ROSBCAG cscs: 8.5 25.6 46.9 21.3 10.4 112.7 
Rhy ae 11.4 34.5 63.3 28.8 14.3 152.5 
GOLD TAX (b) 
BOS ISS5 cs coscsciss = 0.5 2.5 0.2 0.4 3.6 
POSER oi... = 0.2 1.0 0.1 0.1 1.4 
INCOME TAX (c) 
1998-20 aes 1.2 19.8 28.7 5.6 4.1 59.4 
PI29280 ih veccercces 1.8 23.3 33.1 6.7 4.5 69.0 
os028 1. hans 1.3 23.1 34.7 6.8 5.1 71.0 
TOBE oh iecss 1.4 20.7 30.3 4.5 4.4 61.2 
Choe ne 1.6 21.5 30.7 3.9 rl 62.1 
1983-84 oorcecscsoruse 1.7 20.2 31.5 3.7 3.9 61.4 
USES aaa oe 1.9 20.5 35.9 3.5 4.5 66.8 
105 56 occa: 2.4 25.2 45.1 4.1 5.5 82.7 
T0863. wok... 2.8 30.0 57.3 5.1 7.0 102.4 
ALL OTHER REVENUE (d) 
BUI OG ic... 2.0 7.7 12.4 7.8 2.5 32.5 
1929-30 onecevssess 1.9 8.3 13.1 5.2 2.6 31.2 
Eee eee 1.6 6.7 10.7 3.5 2.1 24.6 
i ee 1.5 6.4 10.1 3.9 1.8 23.8 
BOI I 8S el eicssss is 6.4 10.1 4.3 1.7 23.5 
oUt a aeaeeiee 1.5 6.0 10.1 4.0 1.8 23.4 
BOR noite 1.6 6.4 10.8 4.3 1.9 25.0 
1986-36. sesosesseen: 16 6.2 10.7 4.0 1.9 24.4 
BOOB ST oc iscesssdeve 1.7 6.6 11.4 4.3 2.1 26.2 
TOTAL REVENUE 
‘Ci ee 24.9 101.7 171.6 91.5 35.7 424.9 
HG 2O-80 oo ccossosinse 24.1 102.1 168.1 78.8 34.5 408.1 
ee) 19.0 82.6 134.6 55.3 27.6 319.4 
D812 oo ccsisua. 18.9 78.7 127.5 47.0 25.1 297.5 
1932-33 vesssccssesese 17.0 74.0 118.9 43.7 22.0 275.7 
TOSS-34 occsceseosons 18.4 15.5 128.1 46.6 23.8 293.2 
ae 20.6 80.7 147.0 Bit 27.2 327.2 
BEBE BE cncssceskiers 21.4 84.1 152.9 51.9 28.8 ah 
ey 25.8 100.4 - 185.9 62.7 35.7 410. 
eal 5.7% 23.9% 40.4% 21.5% 8.4% 100.0¢ 
1929-30 oasssssseee 5.9 25.0 41.2 19.3 oy ‘0 
1930-31 ......ss0000 6.0 25.9 42.1 17.3 8.6 sate 
Sey 6.3 26.5 42.8 15.8 8.5 te 
TCC ne 6.2 26.8 43.1 15.8 8.0 100.0 
ae 6.3 25.9 43.7 15.8 8.2 ape 
1934-35 vcccssessesee 6.3 24.8 44.9 15.6 8.3 100.0 
1935-36 a 6.3 24,8 45.0 15.3 8.5 ; 
PreTTTTT Terie 15.3 8.7 100.0 
1936-87 oo.ceccssseese 6.2 24.4 45.3 


(a) Distributed in proportion to the recorded value of retail sales. 
(b) Distributed in proportion to the value of gold production. 

(ec) Actual collections as recorded by Income Tax Branch. a 
(d) Distributed in proportion to the recorded net value of production, 
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DOMINION GOVERNMENT— 
INCOME TAXES— 


TABLE NO. 4 


AMOUNTS COLLECTED BY PROVINCES FROM —INDIVIDUALS, CORPORATIONS, SPECIAL 5% TAX ON INTEREST AND DIVIDENDS 


(Source—Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


__ Prince Edward Nova New British Not Grand 
Year _—_Island Scotia Brunswick Quebec Ontario Manitoba Saskatchewan Alberta Columbia Yukon _ Allocated Total 
Total Collected $ 833,836 $580,852 $20,671,026 $30,268,306 $403,481 $1,853,848 $61,254,400 
t 592,411 21,452,067 30,6) 32 338,512 1,408,126 62,066,697 
20,153,389 371,284 1,390,424 61,399,172 
5 20,667 20,483,135 296,895 1,208,740 66,808,060 
1986) 426,898) 1,206,481) 25,205,467 327,843 1,999,011 $2,709,803 
Percentage of Dominion Total 1932 % .06 F136 83.19 3.64 % 86 % 100.00 
1933 ld 1.43 34.57 3.44 54 100.00 
1934 21 1.48 8.13 60 100.00 
1935 49 1.44 2/88 100.00 
1936 52 1.46 2.67 100.00 
¥ Average 
Amount per Gaput . 1932 $ 46 $1.61 $5.83 
1933 95 1.70 5st 
1934 1.45, 1.73 5.67 
1935 3770 1.82 6.11 
1936 4.64 2.25 7.50 
Veriation—Per Caput 
Above and below Average 
Average 
Amount .. . $5.88—1982 $5.37 $4.22 
5.811933 4.86 4.11 
5.67—1934 4.22 3.94 
6.11—1935 241 4,29 
7.50—1936 2.86 5.25 
Percentage ... 1982 -% 92.11 % 12.38 % 45.97 
1933 83.65, 70.74 48.19 
1934 7Ad3 69.49 8 
1995 39.44 70.21 1 
1936 38.13 70.00 58.67 
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DOMINION GOVERNMENT-— 
INCOME TAXES— 


AMOUNTS COLLECTED BY PROVINCES EPROM INDIVIDUALS 


(Source—Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


TABLE NO. 5 


Prince Edward Nova New Saskat- British Not Grand 
Year Island Scotia Brunswick Quebee Ontavio Manitoba chewan Alberta Columbia Yukon Allocated Total 
Total Collected ....... . $400,802 Seas12 $8,735,717 $11,575,682 $832, A 71 $1,596,570 
448,055 9,521; 960 11,774,141 549 1,657,389 
524,300 14,089,962 1,758,846 
34,268 510,531 12,007,946, 1,874,414 
31,350 637,618 16,708,017 2 719 
Percentage of Dominion Total Go 12 GA1.62 35.26 446.73 
10 1.73 OTe 36 
09 1.80 48.28 
ld 2.03, 47.65 
10 1.93 50.66 
Amount per caput «.. $ S si $ 3.33 $ 
86 3.30 
1.00 3.88 
97 3.27 
1.19 4.53 
Variation—Per Caput 
Above or 
helow the Average $ 2.03 $ 159 5 .64 3 9 3-09 $ 3 
2.15 1.57 18 37 10 AT 
2.41 1.70 58 1.18 62) 2.25 
1,91 1.33 Al 7 25 1.61 
Bi 99—1936 2.65 1,80 52 1.54 28 
Percentage 1932 Y86.01 YbT.3T G2t12 % 41.10 % B81 % 22.46 
1933 88.48, 64.61 32,10 35.80 4.12 7.00 
1934 89.26, 62.96 21.48 43.70 10.00 83.33, 
1935 83.04 57.83 17.83 A217 10,87 70.00. 
1936 $8.63 60.20 17.39 51.51 9.37 3177 
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pOMINION GOVERNMENT— Pen Si 
INCOME TAXES— 
AMOUNTS COLLECTED BY PROVINCES FROM CORPORATIONS 


(Source—Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


Prince Edward Nova New Saskat- British Not Grand 
Year Island Scotia Brunswick Quebec Ontario Manitoba  chewan Alberta Columbia Yukon Allocated Total 
Total Gollected $433,084 $217, $11,935,309 $18,692,674 $1,206,562 E 129 : $2,807,283 $3,053 
441,204 24 11,930,107 07,191 18, 5,136, 710 
344,875 164 8,750,570 601 3 6,664 
108,542 405,315 200,7¢ 10,759,944 20,096,336 1,022 
260,817 496,131 284,715 12,794,120 23,448,239 2,088) 
Percentage of Dominion Total 1932 % % 596 Ye32.16 008 100.000 
1933 689 002 100.000 
1934 603. 024 100.060 
1935 561 003 100.000 
1936 613 670 005 100.000, 
Average 
Amount per Gaput «.isscererne- 1052 SelS $183) S$) -ba S eel 
1933 67 Bi) 59 3 
1934 1.08 66 39 
1935 1.22 7 AT 
1936 2.83 92 65 


Variation—Per Caput 
‘Above or below Average 


average amount....53. 47—1932 $ 3.34 $ 63 
38—1933 64 
3—1934 1.87 37 
—1935 2.50 24 
3.86—1936, 1.03 2.94 27 
Percentage = 1932) % 96.25 %76.08 %iI8.10 
E 1933, 74.85 94.67, 
1934 73.91 58.10 
1935 62.69. 76.45 85.63 67.28 
1936 26.68 76.17 $3.16 64.51 59.84 


v TABLE NO. 7 
DOMINION GOVERNMENT— : 


INCOME TAXES— 5 
AMOUNTS COLLECTED BY PROVINCES OF A SPECIAL 5% TAX ON INTEREST AND DIVIDENDS 


(Source—Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


Prince Edward Nova New British Grand 
Year Island Scotia Brunswick Quebec Ontario Manitoba Saskatchewan Alberta Columbia Yukon Total 


$ 7,218 $41,627 $21,898 $1,490,049 $47,086 $210,227 $ 32 $4,829,635 


Total Collected ... 


1935 186,857 42,047 6,284 1,413,800 38,546 38,686. — 5,816,435 
1936 134,726 72,733 8,836 1,532,864 52,622 429,419 — 7,207,601 
Percentage of Dominion Total 1934 % elb)) (Ya 86) Go) 45) % 30.87 Som OT ABS —_—- %100.00, 
1935 3.21 12 ll 24.31 65.86 91 ll 67 100.00 
1936 1.87 1.01 12 21.27 68.03 90 ll 73 100.00 
Average 
Amount per Caput .... .. 1934 $ 08 $ .08 $ .05 $.49 § 81 $ 10 $ .01 $ $ 45 
1935 2.10 08 02 6 1.04 07 01 53 
1936 1.46 13 02 50 1.33 09 01 65 
Variation—Per Caput: 
Above or below Average 
Ayerage—Amount §$ .45—1934 S$ .37 $ 37 $ 40 $.04 S$ .36 § .35 S$ 4 $ .39 
.58—1935 1.57 45 51 07 51 46 52. AS 
.65—1936 81 52 63 15 68 56 64 5B 
Percentage ... w, 1934 % 82.22 %82.22 %88.88 % 8.88 CNULEULL ITT 86.66, 
1935 296.23 84.91 96.23 12:12 96.2¢ 98.11 90.57 
1936 124.62 80.00 96.92 23.08 104.62 98.46 89.23, 
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THE ONTARIO PROVINCIAL AND LOCAL TAX SYSTEM 


=< As of March 31, 1938 TABLE NO. 8 
p Payment oe: he Day of taxable 
[egal Citation Title of Tax © A—Annual Basis of Tax  Meamure of Rate of Tax Administration of Zax Dusnesiiony BER OS Ee RAO IGS itis ties 16 
A m of report on intor' i i 7 
Sasingle Assessment Levy Collection Province Local ieee due 
computed 
Corporations Corporations Privilege of Controller o: Perm: y inci; 
max Act, Tax doing business Premium Tne Nea: psorineai’. onoaneee 
R.S.0. 1937, A in Ontario come in 1% % Revenue Legislature F All Non 
Ch, 29: Life Insurance Ontario None May 1 July 1 
Cos. 
A Other Insur- Premium In- 44/3% with addi- 
ance Cos, come in tional 19% depending All None ey a July 1 
Ontario on place of incor- 
poration 
A Gas and Capital and 1/10 of 1% on paid- 7 
Blectrie Cos, net revenue in wp capital, aeioa All None May 1 July 1 
Ontario on net revenue 
aN Loan Cos. Capital funds 1/20 of 1% on capi- All None May 1 July 1 
invested in tal and funds inyest- 
Ontario and ed in Ontario. De- 
deposits posits—$25. on each 
$100,000 up to $1,- 
000,000; $15. on each 
$100,000 up to $2,- 
000,000; $5 each ad- 
ditional $100,000. 
A Finance Cos. Capital; Office 1/10 of 1% of paid- All None May 1 July 1 
dealing in sec- up capital; $500 for 
ond mortgages principal office in 
and lien notes. Ontario 
A Trust Cos. Capital; Gross 14 of 1% on capital All None Fiscal year of May 1 July 1 
income on up to $100,000; $100 Company end- 
business trans- on every additional ing on or be- 
acted in $100,000, 1% on fore 8ist day 
Ontario gross income of December 
- next preceding 
the year for 
which tax is 
imposed 
4 Banks Capital; 1/5 of 1% on capi- All None May 1 amity it 
yeserve and tal; 1/10 of 1% on 
undivided pro- reserve and undiyid- 
fits; offices ed _profits; $3,000 for 
principal office; $200 
for each branch of- 
fice in Ontario 
A Railways Track mileage From $10 to $85 per 80% 20% May 1 July 1 


in Ontario mile according to 
total mileage, single 
or double track, 
whether in organiz- 
ed municipalities or 
unorganized 
territory 
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THE ONTARIO PROVINCIAL AND LOCAL TAX SYSPEM—(Continued) 


TABLE NO. 8—Continued: 


Legal Citation 


Ontario Income 
Pax Act, 1936; 
amended 1937. 


Land Transfer 
Tax Act, 
RS.O, 1937, 
Ch, 31 


Succession 
Duty Act, 

R.S.0, 1937, 
Ch. 26; 


Fire Marshal 


Act, 
R.S.0. 1937, 
Ch. 329 


Payment 
Title of Tax A—Annual 
S—Single 
Corporations 
Tax 
A 
A 
A 
A 
RI 
Ss 
Income Tax A 
Land Transfer s 
Tax 
Succession or Ss 
inheritance tax 
Fire Marshal A 


Tax 


Basis of Tax 


Express Cos, 


Telegraph Cos, 


Telephone Cos. 


Car Cos., 
dining, sleep- 
ing and parlor 

cars 


All other in- 
corporated cos. 
not already 
taxed under 
Act 


Transfer or 
assignment of 
bonds, shares 
or debenture 
stock 


Race Tracks 


Annual net 
profit or gam 
received from 
any office or 
employment. 


Registration 
of deeds; 
Transferring 
Land 


Transfer of 
property by 
will or intes- 
tate law and 
gifts inter 
yivos 


All Fire 
Insurance Cos. 


Measure of 
Tax 


Mileage in 
Ontario 


Money inyest- 
ed in Ontario 


Capital used in 
Ontario 


Money inyest- 
ed in cars used 
in Ontario 


Capital plus 
reserve 


Face yalue of 
stock 


Daily Tax; 
amount wager- 
ed through 
pari-mutuel 
machine 


Person; per- 
sonal corpora- 
tion 


Purchase price 


Value of pro- 
perty and de- 
gree of 
relationship 


Gross prem- 

iums in Onta- 

rio Jess re-in- 
surance 
received 


Rate of Tax 


Administration of Tax 


$800 for each hund- 

ved miles of railway 

over which company 

operates. Maximum 
tax $10,000 


1% 


3/8 of 1% 


1% 


1/10 of 1% on capi- 

tal and surplus; and 

$50 on each place of 

business; and 1% of 
net revenue 


Bonds 8c per $100; 
stocks from 1/10 of 
le to 5e per share 
based on selling 
value 


Running races, $500 
per day; 5% of 
amount wagered 


144% on first $1,000, 
up to 28% in excess 
of $500,000 


1/5 of 1% 


1% to 85% depend- 

ing upon total value 

of estate value pass- 
ing to each 
beneficiary 


Amount necessary to 

coyer expenses of 

Fire Marshal's office; 

Not more than 1/3 
of 1% 


Day of taxable 


Disposition status or year Date ret j 
ree ae Sore - We RCE: GR NOaEEGbA TK IO HES 
Assessment evy Collection Province Local Which tax is dua a 

computed 

Controller of Permanent by Provincial All Ni 
Provincial Provincial Treasurer pare Hee qulvyal 

Revenue Legislature 
au Nong May 1 July 1 
NM None May 1 July 1 
All None May 1 July 1 
All None May 1 July 1 
All None Date of sale May 1 Date of sale 
or transfer or transfer 
All None Date races are None Dates races 
held are held 
Dominion Dominion All None Calendar year April 30 April 30 
Danit of Commissioner 
National of Income Tax 
Reyenue 
. Controller of Date of sale Date of Date deed 
Byaaiideys Provincial au None registration registered 
‘deed Reyenue; 
Registry Office 

Controller of Contr N Date of death 3 months from 6 months from 
Provincial Gontralleryot ou None date of desth date of death 
Revenue Revenue 

Fire Marshal ‘Treasury Dep't All None Fiscal year May 1 July 1 

ending before 
Dec. 31 pre- 
ceding year 


TABLE NO. 8—Continued 


(a) 1 THE ONTARIO PROVINCIAL AND LOCAL TAX SYSTEM—(Continued) 


Day of taxable 


Payment re Admini: i f; ; a y “5 
[eral Citation Title of Tax A—Annual Basis of Tax ates SUR OES —_ Ae See eR te tee sai 
S—Single ment Levy Collection Province Local Whicht taxis due 
computed 
Fire Marshal Unlicensed tax Ss Persons sus- Gross amount 1% Permanent by Fire Marshal All None (See last See last Not later than 
Act on insurance taining or claimed Provincial column) column 60\ days from 
claims claiming a loss Legislature filing claim 
by fire insured 
in a company 
not licensed 
Provincial Real Property A Land in terri- Value of land 1% — but where By owner sub- Dep't of Lands All None Sept. 1, every Sept. 1, every Feb. 1, for 
Land Tax Act ax tory without school taxes are p jest to appeal and Forests 8rd| year ard| year calendar year 
R.S.0. 1937, municipal able, % of 1%. by Department (1983) 
Gh. 30. organization Minimum $2.00 (1936) 
Mining Tax Mining Tax A Output of Annual profits Over $10,000 up to Dep't of Mines Dep't of Mines All None Preceding March 1 Oct. 1 
Mines $1,000,000, 39%; over calendar year 
$1,000,000 to $5,009, 
000 5%; on ex 
above $5,000,000, 6 
A Mining Lands Acreage occu- be per acre Dej't of Mines Dep't of Mines 50% 50% Reports made April 30 Oct, 1 
pied when over if school section has by local = 
10 acres been formed authority 
A Production of Volume of gas 2 per 1000 feet; 2c All None June 30, to Aug. 1 Oct. 1 
natural gas produced per 1000 if consumed Dee, al 
in Canada 
5 Public Motor Bus Tax Aé&éS Privilege of Passenger 1/20 of le per pas- Danit of Permanent by Dep't of All None Preceding Special 15th of every 
Vehicles Act, operating: mile, in addi-  senger mile on pro- High Provincial Highways month chartered or month 
R.S.0. 1937, motor buses tion to license vincial highways; Legislature extra trips, 
Ch. 289 beyond limits under High- 1/80 of 1¢ on other day following 
of one way Traffic highways date of trips. 
municipality Act - Schedules 
must he filled 
before 
commencing 
operations 
Gasoline Tax 5 e Use of le of motor 6c per gallo Deplt of Dep't of All None Preceding |. 28th of every 
Act, Gasoline Saks = Highways by, Soeke aitiinin Ge wae rewin Highways Highways month: = month 
Ontario motor vehicles province 
R.S.0. 1937, 
Ch. 32 
(As of October Real Property Land and Actual yalue Fixed locally to Local Assessor Council of _—‘Lacal collector None All Date of Drea oe Varies 
1, 1937) & Improvements balance budget and — subject to maunicipality who pays assessment completion of 
Assessment Income of leyied equally on all appeal Treasurer assessment. 
Act, Mines assessments. roll varies 
R:S.0. 1937, 
Ch. 272. 
Business Space occupied Varying per- Exceptions: mines, Hither past or Varies 
fe for business centage of fixed assessments invent year 
actual yalue 
Income A Income of cor- Income during Year last past a eeree Varies 


porations only year last past 
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THE ONTARIO PROVINCIAL AND LOCAL TAX 


SYSTEM—(Continued) 


TABLE NO. 


8—Continued 


Day of taxable 


z Payment Maministration of Dax Disposition statuslorivear! | Datelreturnior in 
Legal Citation ‘Title of Tax evo) s of Tax Rate of Tax s of report on reeneHa is eae : 
S—Single ssment Levy Collection Province Local which tax is due 
computed 
Loan & Trust Certificate of A Privileze of Assets of to $800 Insurance Permanent by Insurance All None Dec. 31 July 1 July 1 
Corporations registry exercising its corporation Dep't Provincial Dep't preceding year 
Act corporate Legislature i 
franchise or 
doing business: 
in Ontario 
Statute Poll Tax A Male persons Person From $1. to $10. per Local Assessor Gouncil of Local collector None All Date of None Varies 
Labour Act, between 21 & person municipality who pays assessment 
R.S.0. 1937, 60 years of Treasurer 
Gh. 274. age not else- 
where or 
otherwise 
taxed for same 
or larger 
amount 
Statute A Persons as- Assessed yalue Scale based on com- Local Assessor Council Collector None All Date of Varies Varies 
Labour of land and mutations of days’ assessment 
assessment buildings labour 
roll of a town- 
ship, unless 
tax abolished 
ov commuted 
by local by-law 
(As of Oct. Dog Tax A Persons who Number of ‘Fixed locally, mini- Local Assessor Council of _—_Local Collector None All nee of ‘ None Varies 
1/37) own dogs or dogs and mum. scale starting municipality who pays Assessmen 
Dog Tax and bitches bitches at $2, for one dog Treasurer 
Liye Stock 
Protzction Act, 
RS.0. 1937, 
Gh. 335. 
Local Local A Special publie Cost of work Rate per foot of Officers of Council Collector None All Varies None Varies 
Improvement Improvement work benefit- as apportioned frontage municipality 
Act, ing particular among owners as directed by 
R:S.0. 1937, area of abutting council 
Ch, 269. lands 
Theatres and Licenses— IX Superyision Flat rate Theatves 10c to 25e Controller of Permanent by Provincial All None Year ending June 1 
Cinemato- Theatres, Pub- = and control per seat. © Public Proyincial Provincial rivearsttte May 31st 
graphs Act, lic Halls, Pro- Halls, $3, to $10 per Revenue Legislature 
R.S.O. 1987, jestionists, population. — Projec- 
Oh. 319. Film Ex. tionists original $10. 
ateareay Keine renewal, $5. Filsn ex- ; 
, sorship fees s changes $100. Cen- 
: sorship fees $3 to $6 
Per 1000 ft. reel of 
film 
all - Privilege of Flat rate $10 to $150 per day. All None Date of Date of Previous to 
SnSACe (Gene aad Ss doing business Ganadianl eempantcs application applica ion as 2 
R.S.0. 1937, vellin; tee 
Gh. 293, ee 
Lightning Rod  Licenses— A To cover cost Plat rate and Manufacturer Si ie deeatell ESN by Fire Marshal All None Preceding year Dec. 31 Jan. 1 
vehtni i business done ; vovincial 
ate Tienes ed of inspection isiness ide plus 80¢ on every Lanintive 
RS.0. 1937, manufactur- and _ BAN 5100 received during 
Ch. 331, ers; Lightning supervision preceding year; 


Rod agents 


Agents $3 
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(a)_1 THE ONTARIO PROVINCIAL AND LOCAL TAX SYSTEM—(Continued) 


TABLE NO. 8—Continued 


Payment Measure of Administration of Tax Fea BIN GS EVEL Fe 
[egal Citation ‘Title of Tax  A—Annuul Basis of Tax Tax Rate of Tax a - Dismgsttion See re eee Hace Datel Pax tix 
S—Single Assessment Levy Collection hari esr uhichi tae aaa 
computed 
Highway Registration A Ownership and Automobiles— Automobiles — $2 to Dep't of Permanent by Dep't of All None Calendar Year D: E 
cea | Gee es eee fo Pa TES OE eS 
.S.0; 1937, vehicles motor eylinders ani Legislature 
Gh. 288. vehicles horse-power; 4 
Trucks— Cycle—s1, 
weight and 
carriage 
capacity 
Licenses of 6 2 y Dev't of All None Calendar Year Date of Jan. 1 
. A Right t Plat rate Operato g Deplt of D ia 4 None alendar Year ate o} 
operators and ete Chauffeurs, original, iB aTEN Highways application 
eperens) vehicles or $2; renewal, § 
QUE REYES earaces Garages—$5 to $10 
censes— A 6 ¥ i N 1 Year i 
The — Hee A Brivilerenor Flat rate in $1.—$112.50 Dep't of Permanent by Ppenicioss All None Calendar Year Date of April 1 
Commercial ublic_ CERT OM addition to Highways Provincia ays application 
Vehicle Act, Commercial s ener 4 Legislature 
R.S.0. 1937, Vehicles business of license under 
Ch. 290,” transporting Highway 
eye goods for hire ‘Traffic Act 
between two 
or more 
municipalities 
, r ; ae, Insurance ‘ / July 1, or prior 
SE ere License A Privilege of Class of $10 to $300 Insurance Dep't All None Beto i July 1 ROC aie 
‘Ch, 256.” mavaulelby deine Abusineds insurer Dep't application eines 
Schedule A. Ganaani in Ontario 
panies 
¢ Insurance xf R Sept. 30 
Insurance A Prvileremen Flat rate $100 inane Daa All None ee, Sept. 30 
Underwriters Glsine aio en) a 
Agencies in’ Ontario 
Tnsurance Y Sept. 3 Sept. 30 
Insurance A Privilege of  Life-Plat rate $5 Insurance Den't All None Betts of ent. 30 
Agents doing business Other than + Dep't application 
RMON EATON Lite—Popula- $5 to $2 
tion of 
municipality 
iy A aes . sans S 7 Insurance All None Date of Sept. 30 Sept. 30 
Brokers pbrivilene of  Life-Plat rate $25 iawn ee Dacre 
loine business 
in Ontavio 
7; By 30 
Suntan A eae I Insurance Insurance All None Date of June 30 June 3 
ie eine a ant ast Pee 
¢ business 
in Ontar‘o 
. erty Insurance = rol! Date of 
Loan and Corporation, s Organization Authorized  Oyganization $200 to Insurance pete All None Date of sation to ase ES 
Trust Cor- Organization of Loan or capital or $350; amending Deplt application incorporation 3"¢9 z 
Dorations Act, Trust corpora- increase in charter, $50, 
RS.0, 1937, | tion or amend- capital 
Ch. 267. ing charter 
« P alae ne Counci Tanna Treasurer or vane varies None) 
Municipal Act, Licenses A Brivilereof Oss a Varies ecounell of : Council peas ncn None All Varies None 
BSH 98 loing business NTS OP és 
ate Soe decupation 


(a) 


1 


THE ONTARIO PROVINCIAL AND LOCAL TAX SYSTEM—(Continued) 


TABLE NO. 8—Continued 


Payment 


Measure of 


Administration of Tax 


Disposition 


Day of taxable 
status or year 


Date return or Date Tax 15 


[egal Citation Title of Tax  A—Annual Basis of Tax Tax Rate of Tax Assessment Levy Collection Province — Local of report on information is duc 
SSSingle which tax is duo 
computed 
Mining Act, Miners’ lic- s Privilege of Tat rate $5 to $100 Mines Dept. Permanent by Mines Dept. All None Licenses ex- Reb, 1 Avhen issued 
0. 1937,  enses, permits prospecting, Schedulo A Provincial pire March 31 i ies 
h. 47. and recording N Registration Legislature 
fees 9 of Claim 
Game and _—Licenses— A Privilege of Flat rate Hunting $i to $41; Dep't of Game Dep't of Game All None Date of Date of Date of 
Fisheries Act, Hunting hunting or Fishing $5.50 to $8; and Fish and Bish application application application 
R.S.0. 1937, Fishing fishing; deal- Dealers $2 to $10; 
Ch, 353. ing in and Storage $2 to $5; 
storage of Tourist Outfitter, 
game and fish $10 to $25 : 
Securities Act Licenses— A Supervision Plat rate Brokers $100; Sales- Dep't of Dep't of All None Year ending None April 30 
R.S.0. 1937. Brokers, and control men $10; Registra- Attorney Attorney April 30 
Ch. 265 Security tion of companies General; General; 
Salesmen $25 Registration of Ontario Ontario 
security issuers $100 Securities Securities 
Commission Commission 
Operating License, Fee~ aN Supervision Plat rate Original $8 to $10; Dep't of Dep't of All None Calendar year On demand Jan. 1 
Engineers Operating Renewal $1 per year Labour Labour 
Act—1937. Engineers and 
Statutes of firemen 
Ontario, 1937, 
Ch. 55. 
Private Licenses— IN Registration Plat rate $300, Dep't of Dep't of All Rie arnt Date of 
Detectives Act, te Attorney- Attorney- application 
R.S.0. 1937, Detectives General; \ and every year 
Ch. 245. Commissioner Commissioner from said date 
Provincial Provincial 
Police Police 
Companies Corporation Ss Privilege of Authorized Various fees as fixed Provincial Provincial All None Date of incor- Prior to Date of incor- 
ct, Organization forming a cor- capital stock by order-in-council Secretary Secretary poration or incorporation powation or 
R.S.0. 1937, porat‘on or in- based on proposed inerease oF increase of 
Ch, 251° creasing capi- capital capital capital 
tal stock of 
corporation 
already formed 
Bxtra-Provin- Foreign s Capital Stock Various fees as fixed Provincial Provincial All None Date of com- Prior to Date of com- 
cia Corpora- corporation employed in by order-in-council Secretary Secretary meneing busi- commencing mencing busi- 
tions Act, licenses province ness in Ontario business in ness in Ontario 
R.S.0. 1937, Ontario authorized by Ontario 
Chi 252: license 
Mortmain Act, Licenses for s Privilege of Value of land Various rates, 1 LY Provincial All None Date of Previous to Date of 
R.S.0. 1937, corporations to corporations mum fee—$00 Sere, Secretary application securing application for 
h. 147. hold land holding land license license 
Liquor Control Permits to A Supervision Flat rate ‘Resident $2, for a Liquor Control ae Caneel ayn Nong Wiseal year Dateyog 
ct, purchase and control year; non-resident, Boar ending application 
RS.O. 1937, liquor $2. for a period not March 31 
Ch, 294, exceeding 1 month 


from date of issue. 
Since Aug. 1/34 for 
single purchase 25c. 
(Since July 24, 1934 
no permit has been 
yequired to purchase 
wine or beer) 


7. REVENUE-— TABLE NO. 9 
(b) PRINCIPAL TAXES 
2—(a)_ CORPORATION PAX 
(Souree—Ontario Treasury Department) 
3 Total Incorporated Companies 
F x ss Gasand Car Street Finance Particular _ Stock Race Paidup Place of Net GRAND 
Year Railways Banks Insurance Loan ‘Trust Telegraph Telephone Blectric Express Companies Railways Companies Taxes Transfer Meetings Capital © Business Revenue TOTAL 
-$ 32,944 § 38,930 $ 80,485 $28,990 $§ 3,160 $1,512 § $ 16,270  $ 2,725 $ 217,057 $§ $ = $ $ $ 
. 88,095 41,532 86,525 26,007 3,985 1,242 E 6,481 229,769 
33,269 43,749 94,067 26,095 4,310 1,242 237,503 
33,592 45,033 101,544 26,491 4\885 1,292 245,973 = 
84,842 49,184 108,819 26,689 5,210 ‘1,292 253,547 — a = == = 
187,918 52,743. 116,234 26,767 5.155 1,292 420,624 = 
191,990 56,734 131,599 25,241 5,935 445,686 = 
376,364 60,504 188,390 25,197 6,770 644,197 
390,587 69,616 144,462 24,207 1,170 672,237 = 
400,902 69,395 152,999 24,346 7,965 8,005 695,479 
416,936 10,127 158,030 24,889 7,935 10,312 6,500 1,838 
431,043 74,017 166,667 24,682 7,945 10,597 6,500 1,924 g 
453,345 78,748. 182,892 23,695 9,335 11,371 41,000 1,986 825,077 13,788 15,790 — = 854,655 
448,515 76,525 190,117 26,898 10,235 11,584 48,000 2,268 841,887 38,851 17,290 — -—— 898,028 
463,246 76,245 210,786 25,836 11,495 13,998 13,832 45,500 2,227 878,155 42,239 17,200 937,594 
640,772 195,018 234,923 52,545 25,886 32,527 31,612 62,400 3,317 a 1,318,584 25,470 42,250 —— — 1,386,304 
716,146 198,750 554,984 58,048 26,741 32,437 72,925 66,700 3,640 — 1,764,539 24,416 42,350 — = 1,881,305 
731,392 198,571 418,348 57,226 27,841 32,526 90,135 65,600 3,396 = 1,657,691 37,430 186,265 —— — 1,831,386 
689,199 195,613 448,689 56,912 27,008 32,476 80,822 65,600 3,601 = 1,631,959 38,600 100,723 —— — 1,771,282 
764,344 194,573 501,668 57,486 28,131 32,551 73,735 65,600 3421 82026 1,755,413 18,107 160 — — 1,773,680 
639,471 186,657 563,041 52,652 31,467 32,426 72,588 65,600 2717 25,598 — — 1,674,146 33,783 100 — — 1,708,029 
869,269 415,421 554,020 55,362 37,061 39,884 68,114 65,600 PH) Bilis) 2,131,117 46,169 770,410 — — 2,947,696 
. 643,484 582,615 673,095 56,517 37,671 40,569 73,959 65,600 S757 oy 2,203,971 50,264 770,440 — —_ 3,024,675 
. 943,557 542,383 722,842 54,289 40,501 45,913) 71,899 65,600 8,680 10,997 =§ — — 2,508,581 76,671 2,982,180 — _—- 5,567,382 
359,954 566,502 7158126 54,867 42,327 55,023 64,764 103,094 81983 10,418 — — 2,025,489 75,808 2,492,738 — — 4,594,035 
1,085,815 523,594 813,269. 56,031 46,576 68,853 71,139 38,400 11,360 10,848 ——— 2,727,815 62,881 2,642,548 == 133,244 
720,596 524,544 859,256 61,117 46,53 T1479 71,388 36,400 12,077: 10,142 2,420,791 x 2,702,407 == == 
579,141 530,567 904,910 60,059 48,797 79,614 73,443 36,400 13,043 13,006 = ==— — 2,339,012 7, == = 
533,864 514,608 985,926 63,815 58,297 49 81,987 134,884 82,000 13,529 7110 — — 2,478,514 == a 
531,209 534,481 1,068,587 66,413 66,854 1,263 86,502 182,974 82,000 14,371 7,296 — — 2,591,900 =—— = 
535,045 538,808 1,170,859 64,684 69,612 1,268 98,895 181,092 82,000 14,974 5901 — — 2,713,683 — = = 
580,022 595,041 1,271,989 63,076 84,158 1,263 105,614 140,084 80,400 17,424 3,247 2,911,793 —_ —— —: 
576,803 607,552 1,827,741 65,290 84.919 1,708 118478 163,761 36,400 17,645 800 8,022,262 6 1,489,952 == — 
577,862 731,059 1,986,409 80,747 88,545 7,819 183,276 218,591 55,229 «15,027 6,079 9 3,974,110 148,590 1,405,586 555,125 800,824 
568,934 719,876 1,858,719 75,079 83,543 «7,281 «183,955 = «173,514 26,400 «11,913 2,949 511 3,731,674 504,046 1,418,614 485,807 613,771 
874,243 681,520 1,777,345 72,987 82,885 7,581 186,849 149,373 24,800 ‘10.847 3,057 15,939 8,385,926 704,904 1,238,502 484,314 697,618 
ae Tea) a (981 21,580 242,484 115,222 == mG Onno 
537,230 681,743 1,804,183 75,823 88,441 7,523 «= «189,836 200,376 © 24,800 = — 3,618,843 756,988 N 1,614,980 538,557 1,178,915 —_ 8,361,268 
710652 727/988 1/823)612 73.847 86014 7464 194,451 260,511 241800 == == 3,920,101 1,420,995 670,303 2,120,386 © «GO1,151 «2,415,285 11,148,121 


5 months fiscal year. 


rr 


MINING 


(Source—Ontario Department of Mines) 


Year Profit Tax 
MOET ae cvescctserdceaceseceevscesesetees sees $ 66,741.68 
UD OS eres ca ccedetee seek touseaeeves 65,922.48 
(UO EY eae nee secensontanenantote nse neces 78,327.58 
GLI Mewar cs srrsrsetetenrcccsteveoevets 111,546.17 
(CUS) at le ean 5 pe eRe eee 131,577.75 
(CUS WE Cheer othe tier 200,275.25 
CLOSE Ren Nene eee nest esetaa tes 206,212.77 
PAPE O Aan trace ts oc Mien ah acccais ovsee ees 204,669.86 
(( TUS a RA Rey ma nen eae 135,326.54 
(GUD U IG ey cee na eee orice errr 696,746.67 
MBL OAT saeeeucnsatecs «veeuetancacesucosssas aoe: 1,031,408.71 
QUOTES Tee cece etree nteteenee tees 817,983.45 
(SEONG eee ee ee hoa antes aioe 512,556.59 
LODO rcvcsetecetce csconarer<semeeeey 710,409.78 
MELO TM ct tieesspiserteices tees writes 183,821.80 
(BLO 2 eeare hans ach ocer th cape rerp reel cts: 160,994.41 
(ALORS WI ee tr cere cee pereecte 253,126.18 
TRO 2 Ae ecu canvccmatounictes wameaN Naas 195,711.41 
SD Sees tener eee eens soveeeeeeseces 283,495.06 
CRG eas ier ate cere i fe 410,936.94 
OO aaronee tec tes ionic mats 346,028.19 
TESTES CORP IRA, Snr Rianne 366,094.45 
OD Oe teen Urdeen wae Renee cian 391,897.49 
SO Mr ced ceca tctcns cassseer vers cree 502,535.38 
O88 Naeepede 3) ie nee rere 481,300.69 
TIGR Ea Ret Seer re oreo 515,153.59 
OBR Ey a hurisas trap tienre eet tictae 679,731.07 
Ao eee ences sicy er tesenieuusatetrwen dies 1,078,824.46 
Hest INLOTULING)) Be cnerseress seoss Nil 
ROS eeerge eee releases 1,400,656.14 
OU emerrt: Parra rededet teenth cranes 1,563,680.99 


Acreage Tax 


$ 5,727.88 
11,340.77 
10,777.55 
16,411.05 
13,862.52 
14,439.72 
11,550.40 

9,839.14 
12,020.83 
12,080.91 
23,925.42 
28,006.52 
28,861.23 
73,400.45 
27,963.19 
30,462.52 
34,832.39 
29,087.06 
29,360.58 
32,700.19 
40,663.55 
63,886.41 
29,634.63 
28,659.96 
22,156.16 
20,618.07 
30,691.70 
35,446.84 
10,725.56 
42,554.20 
78,231.24 
49,386.34 


TABLE. NO 10 


Gold Tax 
(Included in Column 1) 


$ not separated 
“cc “ce 


61,566.91 
75,215.51 
87,580.87 
59,257.78 
78,593.64 
95,094.93 
127,494.78 
210,546.08 
117,146.39 
215,030.84 
282,388.73 
237,183.29 
245,551.58 
187,569.13 
210,117.26 
822,682.32 
471,402.85 
664,506.48 
897,993.01 
Nil 

1,050,000.00 
1,038,493.72 
1,001,351.32 


TABLE. NO 11 
PERSONAL INCOME TAX 


- (Source—Ontario Treasury Department) 


Fiscal Year 


(RET REST o PTCA EGSISS Je re sR eae ee RN i pe nD $4,918,651.79 
Parad tOmVauinicipallties we ees acces ete 2.217,461.20 
BING Gi ee eee eer ra corres stenncterocdan raceseitee $2,641,190.59 
SOS mC GVOSSEITCCI UN: fe-c-nc2eccdacoccccstss csverienuseveeras eons 5,950,000.00 


SUCCESSION DUTY 


Fiscal Year 


VECETIT DCU ORE Ora Wane etcetera mee esos le cevtctien Melos Mab avy exeasies $ 758.53 
< SOS ee ea ete fee ee arin oteh cue sdawes cee Vi 45,507.42 
Me OSS PA nes areas man one eleak were steateneebaacee 150,754.04 
es SORES Maen eee cei eRe tents Jes omcwdace 298,824.99 
i NES) Cyan eee tren ee RINE TR Re alc ies ceds wrens aac 165,383.40 
ie ES ieee aN mE eat ome comese ciase ned ewenauuns dels 228,818.46 
“ EOE SU bat el nena ent Sine eee 206,185.59 
es SOO pee Ste ea sta oh ane sont ones ta eaatvencae ee 162,363.95 
TCS CL) ae ee sae Ah rane ce tose nes se ananene 228,360.24 
“ OT ON ere Reet as Re acc sae st eases suet censuses cee 376,661.86 
os TIE RS © OR ee pera Been eee One ee tree 287,384.28 
a TO) Serene as sot Sea cata oebee aantwer as vaneoae manele 388,447.13 
od i A eee pera eco ecae ea Soom eek bananas bateneee 460,227.42 
r¢ FEO) hy eee came te ee ace cee cute ee canansedi ere 688,178.36 
« SG Saree tects casera mc ee ob vee aia reaanis 1,025,963.24 
- EO Oh jer nas micrasie cccenchesaploe scons ove 861,824.13 

Oveii@letsie- BL, SUE aceecke ccocuenbaonnceote cc capenc ba nadacecccoo nest 1,157,965.76 
OO eee ees roe coer eh waa wens 687,154.25 
ee GIB ieee seer ere Montene tear cearenarnecvecase 758,446.46 
cs OE ey eR etcetera do eco ss sens con ersarate 1,050,633.36 
ue OND ce ee ee ROU REN Ste ove cue Se oacivanss se sanacs 873,577.39 
te Fee eee TRO re Bee ng RNA nes REE CRC POLES 1,145,144.87 
< Jee 6 a DO Se aA ere ar an pee ne cee 1,287,633.386 
< TO 0 Oe ee es aie ee eee ern etme ee eee 1,721,167.84 
2 TIT Cee bap ere rin San peed BORE RenEE Ea race pce 2,451,794.00 
ne 1G ET) te 0 Aree dn aR UNR UR Ga ee aR NASA or eect naNS ERE ES 3,228,226.38 
: DOS ee ee tenn Woe tie Peers cn sas, cra nncicree ae 3,157,566.88 
ns ROR CEen ree Dee pened ss Dee Yo craca Na skasvadteseeesees 3,526,592.39 
; {VOUS ina sera WGpn a eae arabe Retiro eee ion coor 4,014,468.31 
Me RO Ip SR ed ae SPE oe Dn AME iret his oti hoves tay 4,821,811.038 
: Ere Wa tae Set cence Sasuke ueoaesae veceene 6,528 ,245.21 
: Oe ei re te eee be pene eee d rans wsdainrante 3,858,260.58 
eS TOTES. © ats | 20 ior on ap iy SRR ACER Oceano Pine eer CREE 4,175,197.75 
es WER Pian erate tre sane ce Mer eresteusetbanevsaresess sens 5.786,893.22 
2 FE te ee erecta wale erecta encase 8.809.569.21 
‘ Pe ee ee eee eee errs acer ancien tar escanaes 9,505,974.77 
aa 12 PACS de eR peer nn ks ano Pree rr tenement 4,714,077.21 
os LEO ey ey onto cern chur centeseccusstadss 6,610,381.81 
be (CES We 0D Nete ehe emener ee renee 11,229,438.83 
ee TOA gh 4.8 hae Pci arene sven doxtewnvssaeraule 9 504,814.04 
-s Ol een ete oscar cea cdn ever keswendnimacdens 6,136,624.02 
‘i f COR a ee RRA oT On OnE Ere Ce reer Loe 2 081 322.11 
a LS Lee VeeOee, Si gttcurd fsnwrcaucverigeersin ttn aiie 6,515,071.02 

Nov. 1/34 to Mar. 31/35—(5 months) ..........scceee 3,470,138.98 

March A i ap deds nase sc cteein aviv rte venen arene dander 11,984,703.04 
cs 1 SiN ee Moh is tec ate ineeternctooemirs 15,991,250.80 
és DOR TREE APA as .cssjyesanseessoveersnerivnted coies 19,400,000.00 


TABLE. NO 12 
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TABLE. NO 13 
GASOLINE TAXES 


Fiscal Year Net Total 
LS ee ae en scone NU ROEy CAE PAGER ACRE, REE $ 1,9386,767.25 
eee CAOEE, eee Re cree ee Scosche tant dra cucsusamtaiieocves: 3,376,090.56 
LGUIG REE cobsearent ances noc pen cue behe ee ceEree Re ptt ei rate ar Gee ae a 4,032,941.72 
UTED tate Sie Hae CpOeeSEE CANE RC 4,607,379.75 
1 SPAS PIED ccpoanh ne de San Ghidy Sonic CA ACEUREESE eer ee 8,497,593.94 
1 DRAGSAG,  cxbconbe a pe NAUR Cae Orc RH en 10,756,835.83) 
TSRRUSSSIE coy ce Biase nt ecllcrn hoe ano ee as So ay Ree 10,950,645.39 
LSIBULA GI). ‘creates sarc Ar te gctee ERR n SRE Te eer PEE em 12,341.237.78 
eer OM asec te cg Rees eae renee oT Tie eae reshoPcncesteaeiiecéee 12,629,056.88 
LOSS BVO ec acta BR cia enact SOE ec 12,961,3843.55 
Hades (5 Months MSCal Year) <......crcevecececeecszseesecae > 4,789,718.72 
NOS SBT Bee ber inet cee SOAR Neem RE aE ER ae 15,021,993.70 
LSS OS BNE-achaet bakabi seston ctiaet BOIS EEE SGA oB ESAS ENED eat nna eee 15,761,876.97 
LALBTIGBRS | aateenedeae tila, RAMnRs Sete 0c nS Se ee ae 17,614,164.47 


NET GALLONAGE GASOLINE 


As Basis for Taxation 


Fiscal Year Net 

Ti DARI S aes 5 Biel Jk Bec netn ok SR ot he Rat a ee 66,335,643 
ESTA Sant wel tae ds SE ae RO 115,372,885 
| TICE SARE se a On CON ORO A ETC. CCP DICE Fa oe ULAR AS 139,495,701 
ODATICRASY nx ams pteope ern ile Aer Mean), BLN ity Ae ae 159,058,850 
AS OG Te, ION Nes SN is cers Al anne ee 200,671,000 
1 VASES) a8 Sk gee ARGO Aap TO en a oe a Re gp 216,548,789 
UDG ASSTE Ges pis WR LIS Ae ec le a ee 224,428,426 
[UALS TY si ean ne kee 9 sk he Se 9, oe 225,927,346 
NN Me re et ae el eset dee ens ee CA pv accetieaseaaviceds 214,391,866 
re eres Peay Detect amine se SN ee eo Ae oe, oaltanen vagtudvns 219,732,687 
Beery HEMONUNSMISCALMVCAI) cccsnevionace cobessartcatsesrses 81,226,385 
CUMS GEAR ane diye bitoni cls ria ad Ry RO ao ge 245,363,063 
1 UTICA pM ae te ta ake RG Oa ec ne 270,269,405 


0 EES Bos dec nook pt re er eo on ee 284,801,514 (11 months) 


TABLE NO. 14 
REVENUE 
FROM MOTOR VEHICLE LICENSES 
Fiscal Years 1903-1938 


CUS Bo Uae ene oa $ ‘1,282.00 
TO AEN Mee Bea these, Che casesccsicie 3,096.65 
MOE NOUN eee Ah AO ot zciaidas 5,523.15 
La Tice oe tay ea se 8,098.50 
LOUIE gen Gh oe epee em 10,007.75 
DOR OC eile esr tint stsintioncitc 12,418.75 
UILIEIE 0 oat a sete eee eae 24,394.01 
ISSN ESI ect 1 ee eee 50,831.22 
Nic A ec ene 73,255.96 
SUZ] (ace © Be aae nen eee 105,558.95 
TU GSC, eae eee eee einem 149,210.45 
RUE STUTIS | esteem reece enna 334,759.78 
POU Gece Meee en Warns dotcom 639,987.09 
COLI ANGE agen Ove eee ee 930,753.00 
EUG GN Tso ee Mk cane cle a NRCS eae 1,214,093.87 
Tee OF Dae cords cttilocia vss 1,580,105.61 
CLA) 1 GRO OO aes oe ane 1,990,833.38 
Ue EE See ee nN eee 2,945,360.36 
BOT VOIP ete a casiessccstocotepigsiat 3,477,430.13 
TRO Diesel test eden cketsecns 4,296,009.32 
Bo Oe eee the ealesticciasne it 4,785,235.13 
BAO OG ers onecpaaiei ten svincrions 5,638,993.38 
BOO Se Re WiC Bie hte nsaieie 6,415,713.05 
Tae ire SP a, Adress case 5,964,863.63 
BO OR ec. crnihne niin 6,470,151.79 
SN Ora nN fron pn cinns 7,848,448.58 
By rrrersie-criertniencteoniest 5,547,254.58 
ERO tee Fediec reas saatienish xiv 5,610,442.80 
eth: i) CE eer eee ee 7,376,672.73 
Te Ness earch icieulansstoeooute os 7,421,159.84 
LN i es cinsohrosasmntoeeeei 8,049,714.00 
1934-1935 (B months) wesc 6,138,807.12 
HAI Feta pe cetoecitn Madhavan sven 9,144,264.77 
BO geet ni aS ancient 10,916,491.08 
EOE ae ener Rs Seereneme ce 8,767,689.24 


Note: 1903-1934 Fiscal Year Nov. 1st, to Oct. 31st. 
1934-19385 “ “ (56 months) Nov. 1st, 

to March 81st. 
19385-1938 “ “ Apr. 1st to Mar, 31st. 


SUMMARY OF COST OF EDUCATION TO PROVINCE AND MUNICIPALITIES 


(excluding Agriculture) 
(Source—Ontario Department of Education) 


TABLE NO. 15 


Public and 


_ PROVINCIAL GOVERNMENT BEXPENDITURE 


Departmental Other 
Year Separate High Vocational Teachers Exam- Miscel- Provincial 
Schools Schools Education Universities Total Training inations laneous Total 
.§ 274,311 § 86,999 3 $ 30,065 6.0 — = 111,936 503,311 
. 282,982 90,261 9 = 025 11.1 9875 «1.9 66,511 505,104 
86,420 2. - 46,075 8.6 21 93,177 533,564 
105,000 8 — = 55,458 8.9 24 133,584 626,142 
105,000 22. - 64,868 9A 3.9 161,566 693,042 
327,842 106,397 .0 = 71,275 94 4.0 222,749 758,466 
. £02,997 118,560 0.5 21,563 2.0 245,842 99,210 8.8 2.8 211,878 1,131,799 
. 1,002,491 167,414 9.0 79,121 4.3 43,072 262,156 14.1 66,689 3.6 234,796 1,855,739 
926,738 154,945, 6.8 113,259 5.0 245,751 372,400 16.4 103,998 4.6 353,175 2,270,266 
. 3,397,143 204,409 2.6 707,223 91 1,413,086 450,003 5.8 196,827 2.5 1,438,859 7,807,550 
. 3,779 27 945,553 8.9 3,506,155 739,072 69 343,286 3.2 1,052,333 10,649,328 
g . 4,000, 3.2 839,355 8.4 2,795,750 $10,000 8.1 263,256 2.6 1,011,161 10,039,327 
1928-24)... 4,128,821 3.8 840,645 8.7 2,185,728 758,132 79 256,215 27 1,110,703 9)644,922 
1924-25 .... 4,010,637 4.0 836,072 8.9 2,405,947 917,639 97 285,240 3.0 598,811 9,431,720 
5 41 815,694 8.7 2,253,570 954,407 10.2 287,883 776,197 9,333,610 
4.9 847,198 8.8 2,238,560 922,866 9.6 319,866 717,556 15,727 
47 954,536 9.4 2,471,560 907,955 8.9 325,587 718,727 10,201,614 
4.2 968,196 9.3  2:344,747 860,9) 8.3 350,295 1,079,614 10,431,409 
. 4,896,317 4.0 1,534,986 13,0) 2,622,895 868,492 TA 371,948 1,003,808 11,773,688 
1930-31 379,932 9 3.9 1,584,508 12.3 3,611,788 837,780 6. 275,953 672,813 12,862,172 
1931-32... 5,014,508 468,902 3.5 1,509,786 11.3 3,951,216 1,008,266 7 145,729 1,256,170 13,354,577 
1932-33 .... 4,341,761 421,278 41 1,465,922 141d 2,498,985 718,747 71 100,096 632) 10,174,328 
1933-34... 4,341,091 3 459,400 4.0 1,855,282 16.3 2,268,433 5 7.6 168,292 11,394,299 
367,705 (x) 21,168 — 725,206 — 1,610,081 33,420 3,429,762 
905,742 438,418 44 1,258,627 «12:7, 2,083,767 760,445 77 22,097 1,182,124 9,901,220 
5.0 1,203,948 12.0 2,127,000 746,546 TA 281,145 1,155,091 10,067,588 
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1, SUMMARY OF COST OF EDUCATION TO PROVINCE AND MUNICIPALITIES TABLEINOS1S 


(Source—Ontario Department of Education) 
(Excluding Agriculture) 


MUNICIPAL EXPENDITURES MUNICIPAL AND PROVINCIAL—TOPAL EXPENDITURES 
Public and High Schools Total Wy) nll é 
Separate % Collegiate %  Necational _% Municipal Municipal (Gra Provincia "a : 
Year chars ~~ rotal Institutes Total Schools ‘Total Total ee GE aeeieke TEEN Toul % 
919 $ 245,014 $ — — $ 3,053,897 $ 3,053,897 § 503,31 — 
89.1 23,68 = 3991 2/991/251 : oe Srp 2a ra 
90.3 3A3;341 3,564,370 3,564,370 523/564 « 
88.3 522208 == 4/501,061 41501,061 326 “ 
86.2 615,584 Sse —— 4,476,849 4,476,849 as 
4,2 9,7 at 87.4 612,204 — — 4,871,945 4,871,945 5,630, Al * 
986.6 885,038 = — 6,644,177 7 1,131,799 ee 
1,468,7: 109,363 1,855,739 11, 665,102— * 
2/316,029 = = 15 656/767 2,970,266 “ 
836,884 31 _—-26,513,862 7,807,550 “ 
26,584,646 914,328 2.8 82,005,876 32,005,876 10,649,328 5D, ue 
28,801,918 1,032,259 28 30,257,044 36,257,644 10,039,327 ae206071— « 
82,699,017 3/116,492 7.2 42,700,420 42,700,420 9,644,922 52345342 
30,095,712 7,441,727 2)260,848 51 39,807,287 30,807,287 9,481,720 oom 
31,538,440 7,510,879 2/549,741 él 41,599,060 41,599,060 9/333,610 
31,839,367 2 ; 2,052,182 6A 41,198,361 41,138,361 9,615,727 G 
31,572,467 194 2,834,199 66 «42,732,429 42/732,429 10/201) bi 1934043“ 
32,440,378 203 2,827,809 6.3 44,298,456 44,298,456 400 BAT20,856—= “ 
33/315,689 16.41 3,156,149 72 43,491,715 49,491,715 55,265,403 
30,319,314 ; 182 3,788,950 90 © 4174454 41744, 454 54,606,6262- “ 
30/145,882 gogi78 188 4480628 1 42/647,638 42,647 50,002 « 
581922,308 190 «4.509911 10.9 41,312,637 41,312, ToT ses 51,486,009— 4 
26,288,216 i96  4105,147 «10.8 «87,829,063 87,820,063, 11,394,209 « 
26,846,932 190 4306075 111 38,483,379 38/483,379 3)420,762 41913 i=“ 
96,349,221 194 4197446 11.0 37,909,198 37,909,198 9,901,220 4710418 “ 
26,450,891 20.1 41259509 11.0 38,459,526 38,459,526 10,067,588 48527114 


= months period 1935 not comparable. 


TABLE NO: 17 
1. SUMMARY OF COST OF EDUCATION TO PROVINCES AND. MUNICIPALITIBS 


(Bxeluding Agriculture) 
(Souree—Ontario Department of Education) 


COST—PER CAPUT Cost—Yearly Per Pupil of Average Attendance 
Total 5 

Total Amount ‘Total Amount Municipal © Amount _ Contin- _ RC. " Moca 

Municipal Per Proyincial Per and Per Public uation Separate High tional 

Year Population Expenditures Caput Expenditures Caput Provincial Schools Schools Schools Schools Schools 

1875 1,746,000 § 3,053,897 $ 1.749 $ 503,311 $ .288 $ 3,557,208 $15.07 $ $770 $39.80 S°—— 

188 1,894,000 2,991,251 1.579 505,104 267 3,496,355 12/82 10.08 5 — 
18 5 3,564,370 1.778 538,564 266 4,097,934 
1890 2,093, 4,501,061 2.151 626,142 209 5,127,203 
1895 4,476,849 2.099 698,042 891 
1900 4,871,945 2.248 758,466 411 
1905 289, 6,644,177 2.903 1,131,799 : 976 
1910-11 9,809,363 3.952 1,855,739 4 11,665,102 
1915-16 124, 15,656,767 5,748 2,270,266 is33, «17,927,033 
1920-21 26,513,862 9.261 71807,550 2727 34,821,412 
1921.22 .. 2,984,000 82,005,876 10.909 10,649,328 3.629 42,655,204 
192293. 2980000 36257644 12.167 10,039,327 3.369 46,200,977 


3,013,000 42,700,420 14.172 9,644,922 3.201 62,345,342 
8,059,000 39,807,287 13.013 9,431,720 3.083 49,239,007 
3,111,000 41,599,060 13.372 9,333,610 3.000 50,932,670 
3,164,000 41,138,361 13.002 9,615,727 3.039 50,754,088 
3,219,000 42,732,429. 13.275 10,201,614 3.169 52,934,043 
3,278,000 44,298,456 13.514 10,431,400 3.182 54,729,856 
8,334,000 43, vi 13.045, 11,773,688 3.581 55,265,403 
. 8,886,000 41,744,454 121329 | 12,862,172 3.799 54,606,626 
8,432,000 42,647,638. 12.426 13,354,577 3.891 56,002,215 
3,475,000 41,312,637 11.888 10,174,328 2.928 51,486,965 
. 8,564,000 37,829,063. 10.614 11,394,299 3.197 49,223,362 
. 3,629,000 38,483,379 10,604 3,429,762 945 41,913,141 

3,673,000 37,909,198 10.321 9,901,220, 2.696 47,810,418 
. 3,690,000 88,459,526 10.423 10,067,588 2.728 48,527,114 


1936-37, 63.38 


TABLE NO. 18 
SUMMARY ANALYSIS an : 


ONTARIO HOSPITALS 
(Source—Ontario Department of Health) 


Operating Expenses Average 
Operating Total Daily 
; Number Total Total Cost Incidentals Operating cost per 
Population of Hospitals Patients Days Stay Staff (Dept. Health) (Dept. Public Works) Cost Patient 
3)219,000 12 — 7,640 $3,590,632.08 -. — $3)590,632.03 $ 
3,278,000 12 — 1,780 6,134.11 - 4,266,184.11 — 
34,000 12 — 1,926 — 4,300,929.94 — 
«. 3,886,000 12 3,536,796 2,078 — 4,658,856.02 1.28 
. 8,432,000 12 13 191 8,676,254 2,187 4 2 124 
3,475,000 12 14,165 3,897,214 2,221 4,354,006.14 — 1.08 
3,564,000 11 14,406 4,126,393 2,285 4,261,282.96 -— 4,261,282.96 1.00 
3,629,000 11 15,310 4,310,994 2,338 K = , 4,999,621.71 1.13 
6,673,000 11 —S} — 2,433 7 1,925,687.90 — 
3,690,000 12 16,539 4,560,660 2,249 446.00 4,135,205.87 188 
711,000 12 17,316 4,755,351 2,484 4,328,518, a 40,729.12 4,369,247.84 90 
INCOME COST TO PROVINCE 
Sale of Yo of To of Jo of ~ Total Per Caput 
Fiscal Patients % of Ex- Produce Expen- Expen- Total Expen- Oraatine Cost 
Year Maintenance _penditure ete. diture Perquisites _diture Income diture Amount Cost (Population) 
1927 $R19,846:79) 22.83% $)08/A37.325 1.9175) $200,066.47 | 560% $1,089,250.59 G9G6%) S| .7771 
928 $24,954.17 ! 89,901.22 344,345.45 8.07 1,259,200.84 70.48 9173 
1 $53,025.54 19.83 101,581.37 365,000.00 8.49 1,319,606.91 69.32 18942 
1930 962,272.76 20.68 93,383.04 374,799.68 8.05 1,430,455.48 69.26 9520 
1981 932,986.12 19.95 + 76,839.30 r 338,362.85 7.24 1,348,188.27 9695 
1932 925,348.84 21.25 56,296.52 1.29. 312,228.16 7.17 1,293,873.52 18806 
1933 $31,739.29 19.52 45,321.24 1,06 283,696.63 6.66 1,160,757.16 8700 
1934 996,938.29 19.94 50,188.78 1.00 260,028.81 5.20 1,307,155.88 1.0175 
1935 (x).. 316,392.94 16.43 19,705.50 1.03 136,196.84 7.07 472,295.28 G 
1936 971,293.41 23.49 47,634.60 1.15 254,180.63 6.15 1,273,108.64 2 863,097.28 1756 
1937 1,038,235.46 23.76 60,909.16 1.39 265,839.00 6.08 1,364,983.62 3,004,264.22 8096 


(x)—Five month’s period. 


TABLE NO. 1 


INCLUDING RED CROSS AND CONVALESCENT HOSPITALS 


(Source—Ontario Department of Health) 


Staff 
Total Operating 
Number Average Graduate Cost Includ- Average 
Number Total of Ayerage Number of and ing Interest Daily 
of Bed Patients Days Patients Profes- and Sinking Cost per 
Population Hospitals Capacity Treated Daily sional Fund Charges Patient 
3,219,000 127 10,213 180,702 TAIL —— § 8,150,322:77 
3,278,000, 132 10,802 196,003 7,317 
3,934,000 136 11,961 212,376 8,038 ay 
8,386,000 139 218,753 10,937,237.21 
8,432,000 140 220,106 10,737,546,89 
8,475,000 145 10,222/439.57 
3,564,000 142 2,997,373 9,862,108.12 
3,629,000 143 3,144,202 10,087,792. 
3,673,000 146 4 3,294,763 2, 10,624,828 
3,690,000 147 260,877 3,395,306 9,277 2,220 11,361,1 
3,711,000 152 14,691 275,101 3,489,238 9,560 2,408 11,906,047.90 
Income from Property Donations 
Income from Patients Investments, etc. and Bequests Income from Municipalities Provincial Grants 
Grants for % of Total 
Patients Per Gaput Operating Total 
Amount Te Amount Ye Maintenance Total Ye Amount (Population) Income Cost Income 
$182,413.09. $877,128.11 $1,310,645.35 8.60 8,653,931 
181,000.49 661,824.23. 8.70 9,34 
371,299.30. 789,285.06. 1,566,042.81 11,319;; 
254,387.37 845,884.97 1,756,361.52 AM 11,894,378. 
268,640.71 710,683.71 1,972,879.39 1,054, 134, AS, 52. 
266,543.70 603,281.52 2,375,999.53 i 1,111,780.48 
226,233.13. 512,397.23 2,934,237.40 2,945,214) ‘99 se 10,384) 714, 
250,280.63. 553,313.18 2,769,506.17 3,092,121.72 28. 339 11 030) 867. gv 
231,589.56. 623,288.38 2,877,433.18 3,181,983.24 f 8629 
241,342.50 567,773.19 2,836,617.28 3,042,019.49 ¥ 4 3667 
280,324.30. 649,719.64 2,780,308.96 3,061,4: 24,29 1,176,636.36 3171 


HOMES FOR INCURABLES 


(Souree—Ontario Department of Health) 


TABLE NO. 20 


Staff meveit@ ™ 
— 0 pevating 
Number Average Graduate Cost Waailiie Average 
Number Total of Total Average Numberof and ing Interest Daily 
0: Bed Patients Days Days Patients  Profes- and Sinking Cost per 
Year Population Hospitals Capacity Treated Stay Stay Daily sional Others Fund Charges Patient 
1927 3,219,000 6 559 733 198,471 54d -—— — $351,236.88 
3,278,000 6 197 840 199,026 544 —-- = 404,032.27 
1929 3,384,000 6 7710 1,002 239,322 656 41 299 5 
1930 3,386,000 6 17 1,409 664 42 335 
1931 3,432,000 6 718 1,045 738 62 805 
1 3,475,000 7 902 2 768 129 
1933 3,564,000 1 972 310,297 850 173 
1934 3,629,000 7 995 330,423 905 108 
1935 3,673,000 7 1,011 348,746 955 127 
1936 3,690,000 7 1,033 354,854 970 128 
1937 3,711,000 fi 1,048 360,436 988 130, 406 612,410.21 
Income from Property Donations a 
Income from Patients Inyestments, ete, and Bequests Income from Municipalities Provincial’ Grants 
Grants for % of Total 
Patients Other Per Gaput %of Operating 
Amount % Amount % Amount % Maintenance Grants Total % Amount (Population) Income Cost 
§ 68,777.61 $21,133.20. 5.00 $40,859.87 $s) -— $199,040190. 47,09 $92,901 2645 
74,031.41 30,711.94 6.87 31,425.14 = 205,268.75 105,42: 26.09 
x 14,846.26 2.70 43,937.32 —- 265,051.59 137,421.00 
273 52,176.52 = 286.133.81 
30,870.98 1.86 34,898.11 311,047.25 
30,043.58 4.40 40,230.70 338,161.33 


14,105.94 2.04 


44,029.76, 


95,468.6 35,575.07 4.92 53,450.34 

108,299.55 15,299.28. 1.94 7141411 388,391.08 30,000.00 
27.1 30,610.53 3.87 73.397.47 393,507.01 — 

107,602.26 iH 3.61 68,361.82 404,727.82 = 


361,512.41 
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TABLE NO. 21 


TOR 


R CONSUMPTIVES 


(Source—Ontario Department of Health) 


Sta 
u Total Operating 
Number Average Graduate Cost. Includ- Average 
Number ‘Total of Total Average Numberof and ing Interest Daily 
0} Bed Patients Days Days Patients Profes- and Sinking Cost per 
Year Population Hospitals Capacity Treated Stay Stay Daily sional Others Fund Charges Patient 
1927 . 3,219,000 10 1573 —— — $ 1,330,228.68 y 
1928 . 3,278,000 10 2,092, 1,456,309.61 
1929 3,334,000 10 1,945,935.82 
1930 . 3,386,000 10 1,707,315. 
432,000 il 1,735,081. 
3,475,000 12 1,764,064.44 
3,564,000 2 1,993,511.36 
3,629,000 12 r 
8,673,000 3 
3,690,000 14 i 2,983 
3,711,000 i4 6,006 1,075,363 179.0 2,046 2)329,355.67 
Income from Property Donations = 
Investments, ete, and Bequests Income from Municipalities Provincial Grants 
Grants for % of Total 
Patients Other Per Caput % of Operating Total 
Amount % Amount % Maintenance Grants Total % Amount (Population) Income Gost Income 


$ 50,889.44 3.43 $130,475.86 B81 $ 680,583.60. $ 3 680,583.60 3 30.25 

2 . 74,387.90 4.20 198,692.25 842,10) 842 31.07 

. 421,546.94 23.30. 113,823.68 6.29 120,307.20 633,622.43 3,976.37 677, . 30.78 

. 452,156.89 21.82! 123,920.86 5.98 141,646.92 824,995.17 824,995.17 99 
898,255.71 18,47 131,170.50 6.08 141,498.63 916,552.56 2)227.54 918,780.10 
965.07 14,94 135,991.73 5.96, 135,398.39 1,031,06: = 1,031,062.05 
99.07, 14.27 125,786.94 5.06 116.841.38 1,215,06: —— 2: 5 

180.16 11.37 128,207.39 L97 1,293,719 


18,606.00 

. D2) 10.39, 135,836.30 5.21 9,845.77 
268,606.51 10.10 151,310.81 5.69 22,681. 

. 303,962.65 11.83 141,233.60 5.30 132,943.30 


1,328,50: 
1,334,143.40 25. 
1,314,556.94 3,830.44 


760,506.82 
670,914.35 


PROVINCIAL AND MUNICIPALITIES EXPENDITURE OF MOTHERS’ ALLOWANCES 


ONTARIO’S SHARE 


(Source—Ontario Department of Welfare) 


TABLE NO. 22 


Administration % Allowances Total 
58,502 50% $ — $ 8,502 
77,054 as 420,080 497,134 
75,624 hi 748,012 823,637 
74,472 me 871,772 
72,384 tf 926,313 
71,647 us 970,935 
73,473. ie 1,021,279 
73,770 < 4,211 
1928 77,435 fe 92)229) 
1929) 77,894 mF 44,738 
$3,890 284,457 
86,497 a 92,676 
$3,085 fe 5,102 
$1,534 a 516,161 
$2,110 “ 640,257 1,722,368 
(5 mos.) 29,824 ss 747,886 77,710 
3 80,151 e 2,133,489 2,213,641 
85,274 { 2,477,971 2,563,246 
1938 (Estimated) 109,800 100% 5,032,000 5,141,800 


Municipalities BENBFICIARIES 
Share Total 
Allowances Allowances Total ost © Mothers _ Children Total 
5S_— 3s = — — 
354,524 774,605 2,660 10,931 
631,280 1,379,298 3,559 14,481 
735,726 ‘1,607,499 3,870 
781,760 1,708,079 4,058 12,000 
810,740 1,781,676 5,007 14,577 
855,605 ‘1,876, 5,215 15,115 
918,345 5,540 60 
998,367 2,190, 5,076 328 
1,062,150 -21306,888 6411 18,605 
1,084,742 2,369,199 6,712 19,620 
1,181,468 7,157 20,906 
1,234,624 7 AIS 21,468 
1,285,710 7,053 
1,385,897 S144 
634,194 U815 
18: 26 11,189 37,886 
2)104)55 4,667,799 12,856 41,556 
ae 5,141,800 12,407 29,124 41,531 


TABLE NO, 23 
WELFARE 


—AGED _ 


PERSONS—65-69 YEARS OF AGE 
70 & over “e “ce oe 
WITH PERCENTAGES OF TOTAL 


(Source—Dominion Bureau of Statistics in part) 


65-69 Years of Age 70 and Over Yearsof Age 65 & over 

Total of Percentage Percentage Percent- 

all Ages Number of total Increase Number of Total Increase age 

oe 1,926,922 29,661 Les —— 44,883 2.329 3.868 
ee melds ool 37,752 1.785 .246 58,752 2.708 379 4,493 
ee 2,182,947 Aliens) 2.159 saul! 73,102 3.348 640 5.507 
eo. D2 1,292 54,643 2.162 003 87,657 3.468 120 5.630 
Beer sess 2,938,662 69,645 2.374 pnlre 102,286 3.486 .018 5.860 


ee reise 3,431,683 92,711 2.702 328 141,383 4.120 .634 6.822 


——_——————————————— ee oo 
—aanana#aanee~=———— ee" 


cek 7% « 
7 — 
Pras a 


DOMINION, PROVINCIAL, AND MUNICIPALITIES EXPENDITURES ON OLD AGE PENSIONS 


Ontario’s Share 


(Source—Ontario Department of Welfare) 


Fiscal 

Year Administration % Pensions Total 
ODO BAe nee: $13,017 $ Gees Oly, 
BRO) hemes eres a 42,588 30% 2,078,061 2,120,649 
TAL cacpee banerete 56,259 fe 2,759,746 2,816,005 
POODe aiiet see 70,330 15% 1,448,355 1,513,686 
Oe Mrnacenaseiench coe 76,195 a 1,474,896 1,551,091 
BS Aen aes sartatiees 78,545 ss 1,573,733! 1,652,279 
1985 (5mos.).. 26,168 “ 687,087 713,256 
LOS Guest nsec sencdssvtces 46,152 ee 1,770,885 1,817,037 
"yaaa ee 51,290 “ 1,882,713 1,934,003 
1938 (Estimate) 107,200 25% 3,172,500 8,279,700 


TABLE NO. 24 


Dominion Other 
Municipalities Government Provinces Number 
Share Share Share Total Total of Pen- 
% Pensions % Pensions Pensions Pensions Cost sioners 
= $ $ —— $ —— > faewe $ 13,017 = —— 
20% 1,207,656 50% 3,270,583 Lb 6,572,054 6,615,642 34,066 
a 1,593,520 - 4,349,612 38,10 8,736,452 8,792,712 40,401 
10% 825,490 15% 6,805,052 16,163 9,090,061 9,160,892 41,658 
es 849,873 sé 6,992,780 21,019 9,338,569 9,414,764 45,229 
ie 908,768 od 7,455,903 30,050 9,968,457 10,047,002 48,093 
s 403,379 8,307,599 15,261 4, 4133827 4,489,496 50,771 
SS 1,026,926 se 8,419,358 31,536 11,248,706 - 11,294,859 54,040 
be 1,089,401 “ 8,926,210 30,483 11,928,808 11,980,099 55,950 
— —— 15% 9,517,500 — 12,690,000 12,797,200 57,531 


i 
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DIRECT RELIEF 


CALENDAR YEARS, 1930-1937 


TABLE NO. 


; “ ‘Man- 

Total Dominion % Province % Municipal % Months” 
NGS O. eee. $ 265,274 $ 90,3038 34.04 §$ 90,804 34.04 §$ 84,667 31.92 
TOBY ots SRO OSES 1,821,116 33.64 Weel ats SS! IAS Ale) Bye 
RAS icoou 15,666,070 5,488,125 35.00 6,266,428 40.00 8,916,517 25.00 
OS eee tes 28,564,936 10,435,741 36.538 Neen Ste 6,955,584 24.35 
OS Ae ens 83,176,574 10,296,107 381.04 15,726,211 47.40 7,154,256 21.56 
HO Sees 36,565,058 7,650,000 20.92 20,772,005 56.81 8,148,053 22.27 

OS Ganeeeee 30,899,340 10,647,000 34.46 12,638,820 40.90 7,614,666 24.64 4,102,497 

OST iaRe eed 22,313,807 7,044,750 31.57 10,064,266 45.10 5,204,791 23.83 2,877,398 
$171,379,899 $ 52,968,142 30.91 $ 78,052,760 45.54 $ 40,858,997 23.55 

1988 (a)..$ 6,520,000 $ 1,395,000 21.40 $ 2,939,868 45.09 §$ 2,185,132 33.51 760,000 


(a) 8 months estimated. 


WELFARE 
STATEMENT OF UNEMPLOYMENT RELIEF 
Showing Dominion'’s Proyince’s and Municipal Shares 
(Source—Ontario Department of Public Welfare) 


TABLE NO. 26 


NOTE—(1) Dominion, Province, Municipal 


(2) Province only 


January February Mareh April May June July August September October November December TOTAL 
TODAL COST— 
$ § $ $ $ $ § $ $ $ $ $ $ 265,274 
3,927,604 
15,666,070 
2,079,142 2,632,531 2,974,471 2,401,850 2,280,911 1,990,953 2,283,682 2,937,010 3,143,834 98,564,036 
2,909,278 3,216,805 3,448,092 2,951,250 2,871,355 2,360,855 2,730,564 3,042,635 3,413,312 33,176,574 
3,519,282 3,325,941 3,389,226 3,808,516 3,144,645 2,720,554 2,150,327 2,019,389 3,064,327 3,649,129 36,560,058 
3418378 3,394,367 3,768,801 2,904,696 2,513,881 2,095,544 1,910,054 7/939,050 2,073,502 2,825,310 2,724,892 30,899,340 
21506,220 2,592,858 2,716,972 2,414,730 1,847,847 1,478,581 1,329,614 129,896 1,351,524 1,579,484 2,047,347 22,325,776 
Dominion— 
1933 .. 117,473 971,158 1,088,491 880,403 829,181 713,639 669,759 684,738 718,577 823,512 1,110,251 ‘1,168,559 10,435,741 
3 1,096,589 1,191,898 1,304,491 1,055,360, ‘1,076,658 807,224 763,887 600,000 600,000 600,000 600,000 600,000 10,296,107 
600,000 600,000 600,000 600,000 600,000 600,000 600,000 600,000 600,000 600,000 600,000 1,050,000 7,650,000 
1,050,000 1,050,000 —1,050,000 892,500 892,500 $92,500 803,250 803,250 803,250 803,250 808,250 10,647,000 
803,250 803,250 803,250 600,000 600,000 600,000 480,000 480,000 480,000 465,000 465,000 7,044,750 
Province— 
1983). 794,490 990,588 1,116,112 905,945 865,093 755,063 773,930 810,518 918,488 1,206,693 1,277, 11,173,611 
1934... 1,191,548 1,308,704 1,433,740 1,248,496 1,107,561 1,011,548 1,058,686 1,541,188 1,805,059 2,089,754 15,726,211 
1935 .... 2,187,488 2,046,548 2,053,219 «1,073,269 «1,928,524 ‘1,592,887 1)106,207 1,518,582 1,882,461 ‘1,887,573 21,587,926 
1936... 1,705,942 1,676,067 1,988,693 1,184,330 912,607 08,556 551,498 586,305 664,480 $14,785 1,228,844 12,536,702 
1987... 1,118,453 1,197,988 1,286,503 ‘1,264,319 $40,018 530,579 518,405 451,166 469,188 581,211 741,068 1,073,580 10,073,028 
Municipal— 
1933 507,179 670,786 769,868 615,002 586,637 522)252 490,471 486,277 498,495 491,682 620,066 696,869 6,955,584 
1934 . 621,141 715,703 709,862 647,393 687,136 542,083 300,194 433,074 407,110 589,427 637,575 773,558 7,154,256 
1935. 731,794 679,393 736,007 730,247 621,121 527,667 549,684 512,820 444,120 500,858 581,865 711,556 7,827,182 
ie 657,436 668,299 730,108 827,866 708,224 594,488 492,209 48, 167 549,495 605,773 707,275 692,298 7,715,638 
584,518 591,670 627,219 550,411 407,829 348,002 331,209 280,708 305,313 372,766 508,767 5,207,098. 
PERCENTAGE PAID BY— 
Dominion— 
1933). 37.39 36.89 36.59 36.66 36.35 35.84 36.87 37.80 37.18 
37.69 37.06 37.83 35.76 37.50 34.19 21,97 1.72 17.58 
17.05 18.04 17.70 18.16 19.08 22.05 22.91 19.58 28.77 
30.76 30.93 27.86 30.73 35.51 42.59 38,74 34.54 
32.05 30.98 29.56 24,85 32.47, 40.58 34.40 29.44 
88.21 37.63 87.52 37.72 37.93 37.92 41.11 41.08 
40.96 40.69 41.58 42.30, 38.57 42.84 56.44 59.33 
62.16 61.53 60.59 59.73 61.16 58.55 57.97 61.43 
49.98 49.38 52.77 40.77 36.31 29.04 32.05 35.03 
44.63 46.20 47.35 52.36 45.46 35.88 43,01 46.96 
Municipal— 
1933 24.39 25.48 25.88 25.61 25.72 26.23 22.01 
1934 21.35 22.25 20.59 21.94 23.93 22.96 
1935 20.79 20.43 2171 22.11 19.76 19.40 
eis 19.26 19.69 19.37 28.50 28,18 28.37, 24.97 
23.22 22,82 23.09 22.79 22.07 23.54 23,33 
NUMBER OF PERSONS— 
1933 429,395 459,438 485,949 449,637 399,918 349,940 363,625 $46,291 444,070 
1934 432,303 428,345 434,170 399,857 378,713 320,589 309,741 306,290 420,194 
1985 426,915 hye 418,141 450.486 404,794 376,836 360,701 ‘ 333,696 339,072 394,930 
404,476 349,662 313,789 293,655 276,414 273,400 276,428 291 1048 316,790 
314,557 257,229 207,891 179,414 166,167 163,457 166,648 186,235 219,806 
(1) (2) (1) (2) (1) (2) @) ( (1) (2) () (2) (1) (2) 
5.84 2.01 5.70216 5.69216 5.28 2 5.86 2.84 6.04 2.48 7.08 2.88 
7.90 3.05 771 292 7.86.3:16 6.48 2. G74 3.46 7.69 4.34 8.12 4.85 
818 488 7.76 4.70 7.22 4.23 7.54 4) Gad 3.92 7.7 4.47 9.30 4.78 
718 2.98 7.19 2.61 6.68 1.94 6.51 2 05 2, 7.09 2.14 7.50 2.40 .60 8 
M68 4.02 7183.27 11 265 7.41 280 7.41 2.72 7.52 2:87 8.1) 348 9.31 4 
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Ordinary Capital 


King’s Highways ........ $ 38,601,958 $138,698,240 
County Roads ...s.....06 40,397,180 90,370,532 
Twos. & Indian Res... 35,499,305 28,829,277 
Northern Dey. Roads .. 25,671,523 106,693,464 
Colonization Roads .... 92,254,469 12,847,964 


149,395,435 377,439,477 


The foregoing statement does not include expenditures made by the Toronto and Hamilton 
Highways Commission, but it does include the expenditure on the Toronto-Hamilton Highway 


SUMMARY OF HIGHWAY EXPENDITURES 


1903-1937 
Total Other 
Spent Than Dept. 


$177,300,198 $ 46,724,038 
130,767,712 69,137,636 
64,528,582 43,111,697 
132,364,987 17,342,590 
22,073,433 4,363,119 


Total 
Dept. 
Share 


% 
of Total 
Paid by Dept. 


%o 
of Total 
Pd. by Others 


TABLE NO. 


$130,576,160 
61,630,076 
21,216,885 
115,022,397 
17,710,314 


526,884,912 180,679,080 


346,155,832 


after that road was taken over by the Province as a King’s Highway. 


65.70 


TABLE NO. 28 


EXPENDITURE BY DEPARTMENT OF HIGHWAYS, ONTARIO, 


ON KING’S HIGHWAYS 


% of 


ES 


Total Total 
Total Total Other Department’s Paid by 
Years Capital Maintenance Expenditure Contributions Share Province 

1908-1920.... § 5,707,876 $ 1,232,784 $ 6,940,159 $ 84,826 $ 6,855,834 98.8 
IEPA 8,373,862 1,944,902 10,318,264 2,365,876 7,952,387 (life 
1922... 10,413,330 2,214,849 12,628,179 3,899,980 8,728,199 69.1 
1923.... 14,453,596 3,114,779 17,568,374 1,882,447 15,685,927 89.0 
1924.... 5,285,105 1,809,885 7,094,989 4,368,047 226,942 38.4 
1925.... 6,641,422 2,344,485 8,985,907 6,621,254 2,364,653 26.0 
1926.... 5,301,673 1,981,767 7,283,439 PAN 30 1 4,866,043 66.8 

US VATeS 7,332,983 2,409,934 9,742,917 1,862,087 7,880,830 81.0 
1928.... 9,783,444 2,494,695 12,278,189 2,214,765 10,063,374 81.0 
1929.... 10,659,313 2,616,085 13,275,399 2,524,217 10,951,182 81.0 

NSE Dns 11,762,629 2,889,901 14,652,530 3,644,306 11,008,224 75.0 

LO Siow 11,093,184 2,310,971 13,404,155 3,369,308 10,034,847 75.0 
IGBRA 6,692,582 IL -7ASPA AAI 5,444,704 3,438,322 5,006,381 59.3 

ROS See 4,375,317 1,877,474 5,752,791 2,673,600 3,079,190 Hoc 
1934... 11,161,746 2,171,534 13:3380,20) 1,511,640 11,821,640 88.6 
1935.... 1,801,477 919,842 PAM PAN SUG) 670,973 2,050,347 15.0 
1936... 3,059,080 2,276,862 5,335,942 1,798,533 3,537.408 66.3 
March Bist 193'7.... 4,800,623 2,739,087 7,539,709 1,376,460 6,163,250 82.0 

$138,698,240 $38,601,958 $177,8300,198 $46,724,038 $130,576,160 


ee —————_ 
eS re. > 


Note: The foregoing statement does not include expenditures made by the Toronto and Hamilton 
Highway Commission, but it does include the expenditure on the Toronto-Hamilton High- 
way after that road was taken over by the Province as a King’s Highway. 
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TABLE NO, 29 
EXPENDITURE BY DEPARTMENT OF HIGHWAYS, ONTARIO, 


ON COUNTY ROADS 


CONSTRUCTION MAINTENANCE 

Total Total Total Total Jo 

Grants Provincial Paid by Expenditure, Provincial Paid by Expenditure, Paid by Paid by Total Paid by 

Years Paid Grant Counties Construction Grant Counties Maintenance Department Counties Expenditure Dept. 
1903-1919 1903-1920 $ 4,827,834 $ 9,059,402 $13,886,735 $ 1,683,466 $ 1,461,404 $ 3,144,870 $ 6,510,800 $10,520,805 $ 17,031,605 38.23 
1920 1921 2,726,450 3,007,479 5,733,929 908,817 1,314,118 2,222,934 3,635,267 4,321,596 7,956,864 45.69 
1921 1922 3,776,897 4,436,195 8,213,092 1,333,321 1,531,875 2,865,196 5,110,217 5,968,071 11,078,288 46.13 
1922 1923 3,193,403 3,712,591 6,905,995 1,064,468 1,192,029 2,256,497 4,257,871 4,904,620 9,162,492 46.47 
1923 1924 2,563,544 2,717,106 5,280,651 854,515 1,268,345 2,122,859 8,418,059 3,985,451 7,403,510 46.17 
1924 1925 2,410,338 2,164,362 4,574,699 803,446 1,483,306 2,286,752 3,213,784 3,647,668 6,861,452 46.84 
1925 1926 2,416,575 2,148,161 4,559,736 805,525 1,248,170 2,048,695 3,222,100 3,386,381 6,608,431 48.76 
1926 1927 1,832,329 Fess) yin. 74 (Pe 3,964,741 1,046,396 827,308 1,873,704 2,878,725 2,959,720 5,838,445 49.30 
1927 1928 2,546,668 2,607,769 5,154,437 1,193,776 1,076,252 2,270,028 ay ee 444 3,684,021 7,424,465 50.38 
1928 1929 3,064,587 3,320,875 6,385,461 1,294,991 1,103,968 2,398,959 859,578 4,424,843 8,784,420 49.63 
1929 1930 3,186,682 3,464,839 6,651,522 1,403,685 1,157,552 2,561,236 4,590,367 1,622,391 9,212,758 49.83 
1930 1931 3,124,643 3,918,361 6,443,005 1,293,053 1,193,367 2,486,420 4,417,696 4,511,728 8,929,424 49.47 
1931 1932 2,389,599 2,603,526 4,993,125 1,280,736 991,490 2,272,226 3,670,335 3,595,016 7,265,351 50.52 
1932 1933 867,081 1,117,252 1,984,332 1,238,818 991,265 2,230,079 2,105,894 2,108,517 4,214,411 49,97 
1933 1934 520,813 763,688 1,284,501 942,707 831,415 eo 1,463,520 1,595,103 3,058,623 47.85 
1934 1934-5 583,993 1,256,820 1,840,814 682,764 868,191 1,550,955 1,266,758 2,125,020 3,391,769 37.35 
1935 1935-6 752,067 391,734 1,143,801 1,082,120 881,295 1,963,415 1,834,187 1,273,029 3,107,215 59.03 
1936 1936-7 759,002 610,956 1,369,958 1,175,473 892,758 2,068,231 1,934,474 1,503,714 3,438,189 56.26 
$41,542,004 $48,828,528 $90,370,552 $20,088,072 $20,309,108 $40,397,179 $61,630,075 $69,137,686 $130,767,712 47.13 

Notes: County road subsidies were authorized in 1901 with grants of 33 1/3% in aid of construction only. Simcoe and Wentworth counties received 


this subsidy in 1903 and the other 35 organ‘zed counties were lined up gradually, the last county to receive subsidy being Peterboro for the 
year 1919. 

For work done in 1916, the grant on county road construction was raised from 33 1/3% to 40% and grants of 20% in aid of maintenance 
work were initiated. ; 

Included with county roads above are expenditures made during 1918 to 1924 inclusive on Provincial County Roads. The subsidy was 60% 
for both construction and maintenance. 

For work done in 1919 the maintenance grant on county roads was raised from 20% to 40% 

At the end of 1924 the system of Provincial County Roads was abandoned. 

In 1925 the County Roads systems were revised and the mileage reduced. All work done in that year on the revised system was subsidized 
at 50%—the present rate. Work on the old systems was subsidized at 40% for the one year. 
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TABLE NO. 30 
EXPENDITURE BY DEPARTMENT OF HIGHWAYS, ONTARIO 


ON TOWNSHIP AND INDIAN RESERVE ROADS 


CONSTRUCTION MAINTENANCE 
AE Paid by Total . Paid by Total Total Total paid Yo Paid 
Provincial Twps. and Expenditure Provincial Twps. and Maintenance Provincial by Twps. and Total by De- 
Year Grant Indian Res. Construction Grant Indian Res. Expenditure Grant Indian Res. Expenditure partment 
PUR Bere aot PACE eae $ 150,268 $ 689,869 $ 840,187 $ 176,401 $ 651,626 $ 828,027 $ 326,669 $ 1,841,495 $ 1,668,164 19.57 
DG Dr gins ret orl ac av cewos sucess 316,739 1,261,063 1,577,802 384,611 1,503,438 1,888,049 701,350 2,764,501 3,465,850 20.24 
AIG PEAR teas PEO PTO 307,962 1,029,944 1,337,906 361,521 1,470,680 1,832,201 669,483 2,500,624 3,170,107 “Alay 
LOOM TA Rear a et 282,376 991,596 1,273,972 331,485 1,388,789 L20273 613,861 2,380,885 2,994,245 20.54 
OAS Pe a Re eee 298,852 SEMIGAUS 1,251,065 344,956 1,516,080 1,861,037 638,080 2,473,293 3,112,101 20.53 
De na eatin par cacy soeceen 451,813 1,021,858 1,473,671 543,176 nb 99 1,720,775 994,989 2,199,457 3,194,446 31.15 
EDD G are reece secre eae 597,246 1,508,176 2,105,423 723,642 1,433,942 2,157,584 1,320,889 2,942,118 4,263,007 30.98 
iho Po-f he me-o ee ee  CE oot 1,906,637 2,657,974 864,671 1,729,460 2,594,131 1,616,008 3,636,097 5,252,105 30.77 
OOS Fae gus th ee aie state 887,379 2,119,523 3,006,902 931,775 Neral 2,703,996 1,819,154 3,891,744 5,713,898 31.84 
dS 240 Ee ep ri ner neers 1,088,720 2,518,188 8,606,859 1,068,012 1,893,290 2,961,301 2,156,732 4,411,428 6,568,160 32.83 
Bs Omer er races eu cieeete ote 1,166,631 2,106,766 3,273,397 1,183,800 1,527,320 2,711,120 2,350,43 3,634,086 5,984,516 39.50 
GS 5 hae rc nae ree 624,620 1,083,131 1,707,752 2545779 1,386,361 2,641,140 1,879,400 2,469,492 4,348,892 43.20 
OBR Fe Sey ek meenynenn 377,149 688,058 1,065,206 1,014,826 1,088,332 2,103,158 1,391,975 1,776,390 3,168,365 43.93 
GSS Se tence era teeta: Sacer 249,198 6825052 931,250 765,717 819,690 1,585,407 1,014,915 1,501,742 2,516,657 40.33 
AD SAR ces ve leeneTv sscure aliens 131,905 1,043,664 1,175,569 490,180 1,311,279 1,801,458 622,085 2,354,943 2,977,027 20.87 
MOS ys Manos eriecssercassveren 411,107 419,764 830,871 869,801 1,244,753 2,114,558 1,280,908 1,664,516 2,945,424 43.48 
OS Gi eecect erence 481,097 232,426 alse 1,338,134 936,960 2,275,094 1,819,231 1,169,386 2,988,617 60.87 
OUGY yttene ar aerasceen seers $8,569,399 $20,259,878 $28,829,277 $12,647,486 $22,851,819 $35,499,305 $21,216,885 $43,111,697 $64,331,582 


Notes: From 1920 to 1924 subsidy was paid as follows: General work, 20%; Superintendence, 40%. 
From 1925 to 1929 subsidy was increased to: General, 30%; Superintendence, 50%. 
From 1930 to 1936 subsidy was increased to: General, 40%; Superintendence, 50%. 
From 1937 subsidy was increased to 50% for all approved expenditure, a 
Under authority of R.S.O. 1927, Chapter 54, Section 46, Subsection 1, the Minister of Highways has authority to increase the subsidy from 
the minimum of 40% to 80%. 


TABLE NO. 31 
EXPENDITURE BY DEPARTMENT OF HIGHWAYS, ONTARIO 


ON ROADS IN NORTHERN ONTARIO 


CAPITAL 

Total Total % of Total 

Department’s Other Maintenance Paid Department’s Other Paid by 

Fiscal Year Share Contributions Total by Department Share Contributions Total Department 
1903-1920 ...... $ 4,551,032 $ $ 4,551,032 $ 2,450,556 $ 7,001,588 $ $ 7,001,588 100.0 
1920-1921... 915,932 915,932 493,194 1,409,126 1,409,126 100.0 
ibs Pa NES 1 es 1,101,678 1,101,678 593,211 1,694,890 1,694,890 100.0 
e2e-1923 soi. 1,747,298 1,747,298 940,853 2,688,151 2,688,151 -. 100.0 
1923-1924 ...... 1,917,006 1,917,006 1,032,234 2,949,240 2,949,240 100.0 
1924-1925 ...... 2,197,846 2,197,846 1,183,456 3,381,302 8,381,302 100.0 
H92Z6-1926° .... 2,428,798 2,428,798 1,307,814 3,736,612 3,736,612 100.0 
POZE-AG2T asso 2,344,783 2,344,783 1,598,579 3,943,862 8,943,362 100.0 
1GZ7-1928. 0.253 1,991,286 1,991,286 1,927,799 3,919,084 3,919,084 100.0 
1928-1929 ...... 3,342,029 3,342,029 29st 10 5,071,805 5,071,805 100.0 
1929-1930) «0.12 5,175,382 5,175,382 1,808,801 6,984,183 6,984,183 100.0 
1930-1931 ...... 5,932,886 1,000,000 6,932,886 1,843,237 7,776,123 1,000,000 8,776,123 88.6 
POSIALIS2 y..... 8,271,709 4,963,470 13,235,180 1,952,659 10,224,369 4,963,470 15,187,839 67.3 
I9B2-1933. acor-v 3,787,631 90,528 3,878,159 909,746 4,697,377 90,528 4,787,906 98.1 
1933-1934 ...... 20,914,562 1,992,102 22,906,668 1,818,837 22,733,398 1,992,102 24,725,500 92.0 
1934-1935 (a) 8,481,806 1,089,464 9,621,270 569,977 9,001,783 1,089,465 10,091,248 89.2 
1935-1936 ...... 11,100,916 4,347,019 15,447,936 2,206,655 13,307,571 4,347,019 17,654,590 75.3 
1936-1987 ...... 3,198,294 3,860,006 7,058,300 1,304,140 4,502,434 3,860,006 8,362,440 53.8 

$89,350,874 $17,342,590 $106,693,464 $25,671,523 $115,022,397 $17,342,590 $132,364,987 


(a) Five months, Nov. 1st, 1934 to March 31st, 1935 
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STATEMENT OF EXPENDITURES BY COLONIZATION ROADS BRANCH 
DEPARTMENT OF NORTHERN DEVELOPMENT 


Total 


411,264 
536,271 
658,206 
404,785 
438,666 


238,468 
490,968 
302,886 
335,600 
502,673 


429,473 
404,255 
190,998 
207,922 
145,963 
265,743 
279,838 


FROM 1867-1937 


TABLE NO. 32 


CONSTRUCTION 
ee er ee ree ee ee 
Fiscal Paid by Paid by 
Year Department Townships 
SGV aLIZO eee. $. 5,934,337 $ 669,651 
1920-1921 eee 308,708 107,556 
1921-1922 ............ 402,705 133,566 
POS2-1988 occ. 496,714 161,493 
1923-1924 oo... 268,467 136,318 
O24 OD wees 284,646 154,021 
UO ZH5=V9O2Z6) oo. soseeeese IPP ASKO: 60,678 
OZG= 1927 see. 298,913 192,055 
OOD ee ccs 215,630 87,256 
1999-99290— 0... 243,339 92,261 
1929-1930 wesseeees 353,879 148,795 
LOO EOST ccc ceecs 292,617 136,855 
OST OS OR nee: 260,362 143,892 
OR eal Os Sueceneece 119,422 T1575 
1998-1934. cectcssers 125,842 82,080 
1934-1935. (a)...... 88,650 57,314 
HOS D=1986 Secs ecdees 180,483 85,260 
MOBG-1937. ceveecescess 182,588 97,244 

$10,230,093 $2,617,871 


$12,847,964 


(a) Five months, Noy. 1st, 1934 to March 31st, 1935. 


Notes: The above statement covers expenditures made by the Colonization Roads Branc 


This statement is in addition to the “Township and Indian Reserve” statement. 


MAINTENANCE TOTAL EXPENDITURE 

% Paid 

Paid by Paid by Paid by Paid by by De- 

Department Townships Total Department Townships Total partment 
$4,045,267 $ 446,434 $4,491,661 $ 9,979,564 $1,116,085 $11,095,649 89.94 
247,355 71,704 : 551,063 179,260 730,828 75.46 
317,582 89,044 406,626 720,287 222,611 942,897 76.39 
391,329 107,662 498,990 888,042 269,155 1,157,197 76.74 
213,161 90,879 304,039 481,627 227,197 708,824 67.95 
223,194 102,681 325,875 507,840 256,701 764,541 66.43 
144,105 40,452 184,557 321,895 101,130 423,025 76.10 
223,262 128,037 351,298 522,175 320,092 842,267 62.00 
168,754 58,171 226,925 384,385 145,427 529,812 72.55 
190,775 61,508 252,282 434,114 153,769 587,888 73.84 
266,186 99,196 365,383 620,065 247,991 868,056 71.44 
223,714 91,237 314,951 516,331 228,092 744,424 69.36 
205,690 95,928 301,618 228,943 136,799 365,742 62.60 
109,278 47,717 156,995 466,052 239,821 705,873 66.02 
103,101 54,720 157,821 228,700 119,292 847,992 65.72 
64,431 38,209 102,640 153,080 95,5238 248,603 61.58 
175,519 56,840 232,359 356,002 142,100 498,102 71.47 
167,560 64,830 232,390 350,149 162,074 512,223 68.36 

$7,480 221 $17,710,314 $4,868,119 $22,073,433 


$1,745,248 


$9,225,469 


h in townships covered in the area south of the French 
° : wane ” 
River and north of the townships included in the statement headed “Townships and Indian Reserves. 


ONTARIO MUNICI 
POPULATION, ASS: 


PAL STATISTICS, 1913-1936 


SSMENT AND TAXATION 


(All figures in thousands) 


TABLE NO. 33 


1913 1921 1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 19380 1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 
TOWNSHIPS 
Population .... 999 1,031 1,073 1,079 1,083 1,091 1,084 1,096 1,109 1,138 1,157 1,172 1,181 1,189 
Total Taxable Assessment 5 669,218 7A7,294. 775,794 781,220 788,647 798,685 798,633, 814,808 814,001 811,766 805,079 789,861 804,344 807,509 
School Levy $ 3,680 7,690 8,254 8,894 8,780 9,185 9,460 9,256 8,184 7,226 7,002 7,316 7,584 
Total Tax Levy $ 9,490 21,336 24,500 27.382 27,099 30,563 32,090 31,139 29,101 26,618 24,826, 25,653 26,688 
Collections of Cw 3 S i? % 3 m = f v 16,234 17,458 18,922 
Total Tax Collections $ 24,683 25,394 27,729 28,825 30,705 31,066 28,974 27,408 26,541 26,447 27,302 27,193 
Total Tax Arrears . $ i id ed ¥ 2 is) 2 : = 18,366 17,550 14,749 
TOWNS AND VILLAGE: 
Population ... 527 641 568, 581 587 54 589, 589. 600, 603 609, 613 598 605 
Total Taxable As: $ 230,091 811,738 356,865 375,486 386,146 397,966 391,479. 399,105 404,165 410,545, 397,842 389,785 364,671 346,444 
School Levy .. $ 2,048 4,750 5,626 5,857 6,108 6,410 6,298 6,460 6,403 6,168 5,736 5,525 5,439 5,398 
Total Tax Levy $ 5,927 12,776 15,977 16,717 17,702 18,415 18,609 19,403 19,947 20,483 19,334 18,880 17,696 17,687 
Collections of Current Ley: $ . & " . : ~ . = Ms Me 14,275 13,811 14,152 
Total Tax Collections $ 15,300 15,988 16,972 18,207 18,371 18,956 19,046 18,845 18,138 18,636 17,993 17,953 
Total Tax Arrears .. $ Me = > * = YS 2) he i. > ®: 10,513 8,692 8,207 
CITIES 
Population ... 911 1,167 1,265 1,336 1,457 1,498 1,492 1,543. 1,557 
Total Taxable 827,985 1,351,696 1,627,192 a 1,718,283 1,913,020, 64,9 1,985,085 1,960,812 1,831,821 1,765,401 
School Levy .. 5,839 14,813 19,203 20,776 23,818. 26,463 24,365 23,043 21,802: 23,270 
Total Tax Levy 18.833. 48,906 57,465 63,057 71,238 T7571 77,251 74,479 74,117 
Collections of Current Le’ a - be x u 2 > 8 69,834 
Total Tax Collections 54,576 58,726 60.418: 70.606 74.297 75,033 72,241 76,814 
Total Tax Arrears s = ° x se 2 : t = 29,309 27,515 
ALL MUNICIPALITIES 
Population 2.437 2,738, 2,906, 2,941 2.966, 8,022, 3,065, 3,142, 3,194 3,289 3,258, 3,275 3,322 
Total Taxal $1,727,234 410,723 2,759,851 2,806,911 2,862,920 2,914,934 3,013,863 3,126,538 3,183,152 3,207,396 3,168,783 3,016,011 3,000,836 
School Levy . 11,117 27.253. 34,088 35,001 36,200. 37,847 39,738 42,122 38,717 36,005 35,033 34,557 
Total Tax Levy 34.250 83.018 102.146 106.076 110.811 115.787 122.731 5 126.835 zi 116,257 117,466 
Gollections of Current Levy .... $ ‘2 5 e MJ a 2 * 87,323 91,103 
Total Tax Collections 94.559) 96.703 108 427 120.628 122.317 121,284 116,920 117,893 122,109 
Total Tax Arrears $ i Si = bs Me he : ie ¥, 58,188 58,757 47,428 


* Information not available. 


ONTARIO MUNICIPAL STATISTICS, 1913-1936 


GROSS DEBENTURE DEBT AND SINKING FUNDS 


(in thousands of dollars) 


TABLE NO. 34 


1913 1921 1926 1926 1927 1928 1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 
TOWNSHIPS 
General purpos' hd ae $ 6509 $ 5137 $ 6,746 $ 5,913 $ 3674 $ 4,899 §$ 5,716 $ 5,854 $ 5,550 § 1,206 $ 4,055 $ 3,348 
Schools ... 1,561 5,238 9,264 10,258 11,625 12,130 12,194 13,508 13,632 13,224 12,824 18,034 11,547 10,968 
Local improvements . e s 8,072 9,030 15,300 17,628 21,636 24,945 26,760 95029 22,807 29,750 20,678 15,899 
Municipal utilities G 2a 7,985 8,338 8,702 7,584 71,525 8,894 8,872 9,985 9,029 9,045 ‘11,476 8,724 
Total ... 6,008 16,999 31,820 32,763 42,373 43,255 45,029 51,746 54,979 54,992 49,710 53,035 47,656 88,939 
Sinking Fu 118 302 49 488 567 561 660 557 617 570. AGA 536 371 520 
TOWNS AND VIL 
General purposes. . * Soe 12,284 11,838 11,998 12,094 11,431 11,214 12,520 12,586 12,429 8,468 8,640 7,760 
Schools 2,790 6,731 13,150 18,906 14,499 15,269 14,716 15,589 16,010 15,531 16,102 14,361 «12,626 12,044 
Local : : 19,507 21,921 23,481 25,442 25,599) 29,046 30,489 29.857 29,388 28,698 28,794 21,171 
Municipal utilities * * 16,245 16,478 15,732 16,141 15,907 15,969 16,111 16,722 18,928 17,746 16,039 
Total 25,954 43,481 61,186 64,143 65,710 68,947 67,652 74,988 74085 73,641 70,455 «62,806 57,014 
ata saline Funds 1,842 1,935 2,163 1,877 1,967 1,914 1,954 2,050 1,895 1,791 1,833 1,764 1,982 
General purposes . * vie 79,024 87,066 91,934 90,443 87,827 91,509 92,819 98,065 94,006 94,617 94,955 
Schools .. 13,629 86,890 45,517 46,898 46,265 47,690 53,278 59,140 59,389 56,797 55,078 5,397 53,012 
Local impro Ss 2 < 55,593 49,849 49,109 48,022 52,399 712,740 74,845 70,093 64,706 58,118 61,535. 
Municipal utilities * 116,544 116,881 128,645 121,805 123,436 127,690 130,173 128,226 129,562 127,201 120,981 
Total... 417,951 246,627 «295,678 300,694 310,958. 307,960 344,604 351,079 357,226 363,181 348,947 335,423 321,038 
aos Funds . 21,614 51,275 52,847 53,847 58,622 60,473 54,819 56,660 56,708 65481 53,754 53,114 53,448 54,476 
ES 
Total + 3,636 10,506 16,494 16,875 15,429 15,751 16,149 17,866 17,956 18,503 17,902 16,515 15,768 14,561 
Sinking Funds 366 628 673 832 742 627 324 690 144 1,019 1,128 1,256 1,316 
ALL MUNICIPALITIES 
General purposes * o 114,312 119,917 —-126,106 124,201 119,080 128,120 127,701 129,712 183,946 120,195 123,080 120,624 
Schools 17,991 48,863 67,921 71,062 72,389 75,089 80,187 86,552 88,782 88,144 84,723 83,068 79,570 76,624 
Local impr * ed 83,172 80,799 87,890 91,094 99,685 119,851 129,988 1306381 121,788 123,154 102,490 88,605 
Municipal utilities * * 139,74 141,697 148,079. 529 146,868 150,757 152,531 156,269 153,977 157,585 166,513 145,693 
Total .. 153,649 817,618 405,179 413,475 434,464 445,770 485,280 499,002 504,756 494,484 483,952 461,653 481,546 
Sinking Funds 23,940 54,140 56,310 57,044 61,798 57,767 60,020 60.065 58,690 57,028 56,611 56,884 58,294 


* Information not available 
+ All for general purposes 


except $11,000 in 1913, and $5,000 in 1921, 
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